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. because the Emperor thinks and acts with vigour, and in a 

M. DE PERSIGNY’S CIRCULAR. : way that pleases his countrymen. Whether Frenchmen 

M DE PERSIGNY has given very stringent instructions | would stand a more imbecile despot is an open question, At 
¢ io the agents of the Government, and his orders are | any rate, they flatter themselves they would not, and would 

most positive, that no one with the slightest pretence to | laugh to scorn the notion that they would put up with the de- 
independence is to be elected. There is now no more talk of | gradations and insults from stupid, blundering, ridiculous old 
the wisdom of conciliating men belonging to the old political | soldiers which Germans bear so meckly. A Frenchman 
parties, or of the wish of the Esrperor to be served and helped | has no reason to be ashamed if he looks across the 
by all able and honest men without distinction. The} Rhine. If he has to pay for a big army, he pays for 
adherents of the ancient political parties are now re-established | an army that really fights. If he leaves the policy of 
in their familiar character, and are ised as the enemies | his country to his Emperor, he gets in return the satis- 
of Imperialism and France. They are not at all of the right | faction of thinking that his Emperor's policy commands the 
pattern for well-disposed Préfets to recommend to consti- | respectful attention, if not the approbation, of Europe. le is 
tuencies. They are disturbers of the public peace, vain | willing to make great allowances for a Sovereign who can do 
dreamers of an impossible, wild, confused dream, restless | this, and he acquiesces in the assumption that this Sovereign 
spirits sighing for a return of civil strife and anarchy. Short | could not act successfully if he were opposed. If the Emperor 
work is to be made of such people. They are, if possible, to, is to do everything for France, it seems better to many 
be deterred from offering themselves, and if they do offer Frenchmen that he should be left alone. They do not feel 
themselves they are to be immediately put down. The right attracted by the spectacle of a sham Constitutional liberty 
men are to be returned, and only the right men, and the right | which they see on the other side of their Eastern boundary. 
men are those who go exactly as the Government wishes, and | They have no fancy for a Chamber that quarrels with a 
in the way it wishes. ‘The names of those who have shown | Minister only to be well kicked by him, and to be openly told 
any turn for exaggeration, or excessive feeling of any kind, | to grin and it. For the most part, Frenchmen have no 
are to be sternly blotted out from the list of Deputies. M. | strong political feeling on any point except the glory of their 
Ketter, for example, has spoken too strongly in favour of the | country. They would be happy with a cigarette and a glass 
Church. In thinking of his Gop, he forgot his Eurrror, and of absinthe, though the Pore were at an hotel in Malta, pro- 
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got confused between the claims of the Providence of the 

Christian world and the Providence that knows exactly how | 
to take care of the Pore. This will not do. A Catholic who 

does not see that the Emrrror must know best whether the | 
Pore ought or ought not to be a puppet in the hands of an 
earthly sovereign, is not the sort cf man a Préfet ought to 
bless. The real model Deputy leaves the Church and the 
world, the raising up of the Pore and the putting down, the 
destruction or the maintenance of ecclesiastical property, all 
to the Emperor. Whose dog is he, as the Orientals say, that 
he should know these things better than his master? There-— 
fore it is as bad to be an Ultramontane as to be a Democrat; 
for both these foolish sets of peoples have beliefs, and, 
us they suppose, principles of their own, and this leads to | 
perpetual trouble. And if the theory is that the Emreror 
is to think for France, there can be no wonder that every 
effort should be made to exclude all exceptions from its opera- | 


vided only that their Emperor had driven him there, and that 
it were generally understood their Emperor could drive him 
back again. And the Ewreror has evidently come to the con- 
clusion that, if he is to drive Popes backwards and for- 
wards at his pleasure, and to the glory of France, he 
must not allow any kind of opposition at home. Theoreti- 
cally, perhaps, he is not averse to some sort of political liberty, 
and would not be sorry to crown his edifice, and to raise up 
some sort of government which would render the future of his 
dynasty less precarious. ‘There is no reason to think that he 
was insincere when he invited his old enemies to forget ancient 


_ differences and serve under him. But he has found out that 
_ the Emperor must be before all things an Imperialist, and that 


Imperialism cannot allow itself to be under any checks, how- 


ever slight. He is expected to act, and he wants to be free to 


act. Much as he personally loves the vague and soothing 
mystery of indecision, and amply as he prizes the advantages 


tions. A red-hot Catholic from Alsace, primed by fanatical of doing nothing so long as nothing can be done, he must still 
ladies, and egged on by priests, is much better at home. He | every now and then take some decisive step and do some- 
can tell the Emperor nothing which the Eurrror does not thing, and he wishes to avoid such obstacles as adverse 
know already, and nothing which the Ewrrror does not think | criticism, speaking from a place of privilege, can set in his 
very silly. He cannot be allowed to be a Deputy any more. | way. 

For there is no coquetting now either with the Church or The interest, however, of France in the elections is indispu- 
with the representatives of any political party, whenever the tably growing, and there is a very rude and determined oppo- 
great principle of having all the Deputies of the right sort can _ sition to the triumph of the Imperialist theory of representation. 
be supposed to be at stake. The priests are expected gene- If there are not very many Frenchmen who care much about 
rally to support the Government; for on the Emperor it political li , those few are men of courage, and eloquence, 


entirely depends whether the Pore stays at Rome or not. But. 
they are not allowed to return any persons to tell their tale to | 
the world, and to breathe their hot opinions in the ears of 
Europe. Religious fervour is as much out of place in a> 
Deputy asa passionate desire for freedom. If French extremes | 
wish to meet, they must meet outside of the Chamber of 


and eminent ability. They may fascinate and delude weak and 
unenlightened constituencies, although those constituencies are 
steadily reminded that the Préfet’s friend is the only real 
genuine candidate of the right sort. The Democratic party 
have apparently decided to contest all the divisions of 
Paris, and M. Tuters is said to have yielded to the fervid 


Deputies. | ap of his countrymen, and to be willing to be a can- 

e have no reason to suppose that France thinks the didate at no less than three M. Casnur Perrier 
worse of the Government for resolutely insisting that none not only comes forward with the prestige of a personal 
but its own unqualified supporters shall be chosen, nor does reputation and an historical name, but he broaches very mis- 
it appear that the theory on which M. pe Persiny’s Circular chievous doctrines, and them abroad under cover of 
is based is at all an untenable one. France is not, so far as his wish to tell the electors what he thinks. He goes so far 
“appearances go, discontented with Imperialism, But then it as to show how rapidly the Public Debt of France has 
must be remembered what French Imperialism is at present. | increased under the Empire, and to hint how much money 
The Exreror claims to think and act for France, and the | is wasted in distant and uscless military expeditions. Clearly 
claim is allowed—partly, of course, because any one who did | he is not a man who fulfils the mission of revealing the views 
not allow it would be shot, but also, in a great measure, | of the Emperor to ignorant provincials, and the Préfet ought 
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to extinguish him at once. Most of these independent candi- 
dates will, we may be sure, be extinguished by the Préfets. 
It is hard to kick against the pricks of universal suffrage. 

Tt requires nervé and an assured social position to confront an 

angry Préfet before the election begins; when it does begin, 

the electors are so guided, and guarded, and bullied, that _ 
they must have breasts of brass to vote for the wrong man; | 
and, lastly, if the wrong man is elected, who is to know it? | 
There is a power above that of the ballot-box—there is the 
power of the man who opens it. Unless, therefore, an 
obnoxious man is returned by so overwhelming and noto- 
rious a majority that it would be absurd to give the victory 
to his opponent, there is no reason why he should be a 
Deputy simply because he happens to be elected. The inde- | 
pendent candidates, however, have one great consolation. 
The presence of a very few of them will give the Government 
an infinity of trouble. It is not an adverse vote, but adverse 
criticism, that the Emperor fears in the Chamber; and the 
engine of adverse criticism is one that can be worked effli- 
ciently by a very few hands, if they are of the right sort. | 
Accordingly, it may not be improbable that M. pr Perstany’s 
Circular may fail in effecting its object. It may ensure that | 


nineteen out of twenty elections will go as they ought to do. | 
But the twentieth Deputy may be a black sheep; and a few | 
black sheep will spoil the nicest and whitest flock in the eyes — 
of a shepherd who pines for uniformity. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


ees objections raised by the Porte to the proceedings of | 
the Suez Canal Company will of course be attributed by | 
the whole French nation to English influence. It is, perhaps, | 
fortunate that Sir Henry Butwer lately failed in his effort to _ 
prevent the Sutran from incurring the great expense of his | 
journey to Egypt. The French Ambassador naturally opposed | 
the recommendations of his English colleague, and for once he 
enjoyed the triumph of inducing the Suttan to do what he 
himself wished; but his counsels would perhaps have been 
less zealous if he had foreseen the effect of a visit to the 
neighbourhood of the Suez Canal. The Government of Con- 
stantinople still cherishes its nominal supremacy over the | 
great and flourishing province where Mruewer Axr founded 
an almost independent sovereignty ; and it is more remarkable | 
that successive Viceroys of Egypt have thought it expedient 
to preserve, and even to cherish, a limited subordination to the 
recognised chief of their race and their religion. When Eng- 
land or France is too urgent, there is a convenience in the 
disability which impedes an unqualified compliance with 
troublesome demands. In constitutional countries, prudent | 
Ministers fall back on the necessity of obtaining the consent 
of Parliament, and a distant Sultan may be similarly employed 
in the East as a political court of appeal. The Suez Canal 
Company, though it has long since commenced its works, has 
never established a complete legal title to the property which it _ 
intends to create; for the concessions of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment have been made subject to the approval of the Suttay, 
who has now, for the first time, actively interfered in the busi- 
ness. The promoters of the undertaking have thought it safe | 
to dispense with a preliminary sanction which they may have | 
deemed wholly unnecessary; and, if they had been heartily 
supported by the Viceroy, they would probably have been > 
justified in treating the Imperial ratification as an unim- 
portant form. ‘The sovereignty of the Suttan would perhaps 
scarcely be recognised if he attempted to thwart the internal | 
policy of his powerful vassal. It is only when Egypt and | 
Turkey are heartily agreed that the protest of the Porte against | 
the encroachments of a French joint-stock Company is likely | 
to produce a practical result. ‘The Suitan contributes to the | 
common object his legal authority, and the local Government | 
will find means of obeying the welcome mandate of the | 
supreme ruler. Both potentates are disturbed by the same | 
alarm at a project which establishes a foreign colony on the | 
frontier of Egypt. 
It is unlucky that England should have been forced to_ 
take a prominent part in the exposure of the Suez delusion. | 
If M. pe Lessers were engaged ina merely commercial specula- | 
tion, it would be needless to criticize either his engineering or | 
his economical mistakes. It is always a pity that mone 
should be thrown away; but, after all, it is only Frenc 
money which is sunk in the Suez Canal. It is certain that, if 
the passage were opened, it would only be available to 
steamers, and that the greater — of the trade to Asia would 
still pass round the Cape of Good Hope. The enterprise of | 
building piers at either end of the canal, extending into 
the deep water, may be extravagant or impracticable; but 
it is impossible to deny that the canal, if it were once | 


| voyage. 


opened, would be a valuable addition to existing modes of 
communication. Passengers by the Peninsular and Oriental 
boats would be grateful to the engineers who had relieved 
them from the necessity of a land journey, including a 
transhipment into less roomy and comfortable vessels, 
England would, as usual, take the lion’s share of any 
maritime facilities which might be created. Merchants would 
save something in the freight of goods expensive enough to 
bear conveyance in steamboats, and transports with reliets for 
the Indian army would save half the time and expense of the 
It is scarcely surprising that ordinary Frenchmen 
attribute the distaste of Englishmen for the Suez enterprise to 
an indigenous malignity founded on envy and selfishness. 

The excuse of the opponents of the scheme is that they are 
denouncing, not a canal, but a political intrigue founded on a 
landjobbing speculation. The Company may possibly not dig 
through the Isthmus, but it is founding villages and establish- 
ing vested interests. In the language of the Turkish despatch, 


_ two or three towns and the entire frontier of Syria are passing 


into the hands of a foreign joint-stock Association. As fresh- 


water canals are necessary for the supply of the workmen 


engaged on the principal undertaking, there is scarcely a limit 


'to the extent of the district which the undertakers may 


occupy ; for, according to the terms of their contract, they are 
entitled to the land on the banks of their various cuttings. It 
is at least conceivable that the enterprise may be directed to 
the acquisition of territory rather than to the facilitation of 
commerce, and it is on the more unfavourable assumption 
that English objections to the scheme have been invariably 
founded. The Turkish Mrstster for Forreian Arrairs uses 
almost the same arguments which have often been urged by 
Lord Patmerstoy, and, on the whole, it must be admitted 
that the suspicion becomes the sovereign of the menaced 
dominion better than his vigilant ally. It is, of course, from 
the French Government, and not from the Directors of the 
Company, that future usurpation is to be expected; but the 
right of rulers to protect the interests of their subjects is 
conveniently elastic. In Turkey, as in Mexico, a disputed 
claim might possibly expand into a cause of war, and the 
canal which is to unite the Eastern and Western Oceans 
would be a more respectable cause of quarrel than a packet of 
JECKER bonds. 

Popular feeling in England has concerned itself more 


earnestly with the modified slavery which is involved in the 


system of forced labour. To do the French projectors justice, 


' they pay wages to their workmen, and it can scarcely be 


doubted that their expenditure increases the general pros- 
perity; but the markets of Eastern labour are impertectly 
organized, and the peasantry of Egypt scarcely understand 
that they ought at once to supply a remunerative demand. 


Their own Government has long been in the habit of com- 


pelling their services, and it has not paid any excessive 
attention to providing an equivalent for their labour. Nothing 
can be more natural than that foreign contractors should 
adopt the system which they find in operation, and that they 


should, with the aid of the authorities, apply the necessary 


coercion to the recalcitrant labourers. The late Pacha of 
Eaypt was deeply engaged in the enterprise, and it was not 
likely that a dealer in negro regiments required for service in 
Mexico should discontinue the custom of forced labour at 
home. His successor took an early opportunity of announcing 


_ that the practice must be discontinued; and he has probably 
_ seized the opportunity of the Sutan’s visit to concert 


measures with the Turkish Government. According to the 
Foreien Minister, twenty thousand unwilling workmen are 
always engaged on the canal, and forty thousand more are 
moving to or from the scene of operations, It is perhaps 
unfair to attribute to the Company an irregularity which 
could only have been rendered possible by the local 
administration; nor will Frenchmen implicitly believe 
in the humane indignation of the Suttay. The an- 
nouncement that the canal must be made by voluntary 


| labour is equivalent to a declaration that it is not to be made 


at, all. If the projectors could have hired the gangs of work- 
men who are always available in England or France, the 
would certainly not have embarrassed themselves wi 
Oriental methods of despotism. 

The SuLtan peremptorily insists on the discontinuance of 
forced labour, on a diplomatic guarantee for the neutrality of 
the canal, and on the revocation of the clause which vests 
reclaimed lands in the Canal Company. His demands are 
perhaps not wholly irreconcilable with the professions of the 
promoters, who have always repudiated the pan of coercing 
their labourers, while they ostensibly look for remuneration to 
the legitimate tolls to be levied on the canal. Although, how- 
ever, the Western Governments would willingly agree that the 
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transit should be neutral, it would be impossible to exclude 
ships of war from the canal by stipulations borrowed from 
the treaties which regulate the passage of the Dardanelles. 
The fleets of England and France have, in ordinary times, little 
business in the Black Sea, but if they could sail through the 
Isthmus of Suez, they would certainly not round the Cape of 
Good Hope in their way to the Persian Gulf or to China. As 
modern men of war are always propelled by steam, there 
would be an additional absurdity in excluding them from a 
canal which sailing vessels would seldom traverse. 

The Turkish Government prudently abstains from the 
expression of any doubt as to the mechanical possibility of 
the undertaking. It would not have been expedient to pro- 
pose an issue which could only be decided by the result, or 
by the conflicting opinions of engineers. On the contrary, 
the SuLTan offers to refund the money expended by the Com- 
pany, and to proceed, if necessary, with the work on his own 
account. The proposal implies a belief that the conditions 
imposed on the confirmation of the contract are altogether 
inadmissible; and it might have been more judicious to assume 
that the projectors could dispense both with forced labour 
and with the possession of the land on the banks of the canal. 
The Porte has not been so successful or enterprising in 
ordinary public works as to render its prosecution of the 
Suez Canal in any degree likely. If the enterprise were 
attempted, it would certainly be carried on with forced labour, 
and the incidental element of wages might not improbably be 
forgotten. It is by no means certain that the Viceroy of 
Eayrt would tolerate the interference of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in a matter properly belonging to his own jurisdic- 
tion. The Scirtan may have a right to protest against 
the encroachments of foreigners, but the Turkish occu- 
pation of Egyptian soil would be almost as obnoxious 
as French usurpation. As, however, the Scitan and the 
Viceroy are evidently acting in concert, there can be no 
doubt of the joint intention to discountenance and abandon 
the construction of the canal. If the undertaking is really 
impracticable, it is unfortunate that the experiment should be 
interrupted by artificial or arbitrary impediments; for all 
France and half Europe will regard the Suttan’s interference 
as an admission that the enterprise was feasible. The English 
Government would perhaps have acted more wisely if it had 
countenanced the undertaking so far as to acquire the right of 
demanding guarantecs against the territorial aggrandizement 
of France. 


THE PASSING OF THE BUDGET. 


T last, somewhat pared and clipped, the Budget has been 
aceepted by the House of Commons. It issues from that 
ordeal substantially the same as when it was introduced, 
but stripped of all the philosophic ornaments with which Mr. 
GLApsToNE’s symmetrical mind had decked it. He has every 
reason to congratulate himself on the result. The fact that so 
much of the superficial garnish has been ruthlessly torn off 
should make him thankful that no essential portion of the 
fabric itself has been carried away at the same time. <A well- 
ordered mind will take comfort for irreparable losses from a 
contemplation of the blessings that are left. Mr. GLapstone’s 
feelings are probably much in the condition of those with 
which an old maid, who has only just caught the train, and 
has secured her seat with difficulty after a desperate verbal 
engagement with the guard, watches the fragments of her 
abandoned packages as they lie scattered upon the receding 
platform. The triumph of having caught the train at all 
enables her to contemplate without emotion crushed bonnet- 


- boxes, dropped books, and sandwiches dispersed far and wide 


among the porters. If she is philosophical, she reflects that it 
was almost a moral impossibility that she should succeed in 
getting so many loose packages into the train. In spite of 
their obvious disadvantages, however, old maids always affect 
them; and so do symmetrical Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Giapstoxe has never yet brought in a budget without piling 
upon the top of it a heap of these financial odds and ends. He 
hardly ever succeeds in carrying the bundle through without the 
loss of one or two of them, though his mishaps have seldom been 
SO ntmerous and important as in the present year. Last year 
he only dropped the brewing-tax that was to be exacted from 
the butlers of private gentlemen. The melancholy catalogue 
of this year —income-tax on charities, legacy-duty on Irish 
charities, licenses on clubs, and duties on carriers — 
is a much more serious affair. There would be some 
consolation in this wholesale slaughter if it were possible to 
hope that the race of these financial mosquitoes was extermi- 
nated at last. But the productivencss of Mr. Guapstone, like 
that of the country over which he rules, is inexhaustible. No 


one who has watched his career can doubt that next year will 
see him with a fresh list of minute but ingenious | s,s 
carefully calculated to keep the taxpayer in a condition of 
salutary irritation, without giving him the solace of re- 
flecting that he is appreciably adding to the revenue. 

It is unquestionably this inveterate passion for microscopic 
symmetry which neutralizes the influence that Mr. Giap- 
STONE’s great powers ought to exercise. It is singularly un- 
congenial to the nation with which he has to do. Englishmen 
cannot be accused in these days of an “ignorant impatience 
“ of taxation.” They bear their enormous burden with great 
good humour, and more often force a Minister to increase 
it than to lighten it. The gees of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not of itself, therefore, involve any 
special unpopularity. They know that he must take his 
pound of flesh, and they contentedly bare their breasts for the 
operation. What they object to is, that he should be perpe- 
tually taking additional snips in order to cut it square. 
Inartistic though it may scem, they prefer that the edges of 
the inevitable wound should be left uneven. He is himself 
aware by this time that these refinements of financial surgery 
are far from popular. But he cannot eradicate the inveterate 
taste for them from his own mind. He is, therefore, in the 
habit of offering a sort of compromise to his patient. Drawing 
a distinction between cuts for the purposes of revenue and 
cuts for the sake of neatness, he proposes that, whenever he 
foregoes a little of the one, he should be rewarded by being 
allowed, as a luxury, to indulge himself in a little of the 
other. Whenever he proposes any considerable remission of 
taxation to gratify the taxpayer, he usually accompanies it 
with the imposition of a crowd of these minuter blis- 
ters to gratify himself. His Budget of 1860 conferred 
a great relief on commerce, part of which was _legi- 
timate, while part was borrowed from the future, and had 
to be paid for by heavier burdens. But, at the time, its 
relieving provisions excited great and general gratitude 
among the commercial classes. Yet he contrived to fasten on 
to it a tax so ingeniously and causelessly aggravating as nearly 
to neutralize the popularity which his, or rather Mr. Conpen’s, 
French treaty had won for him. The penny tax on packages, 
and the stamps upon dock-warrants, irritated probably as large 
a class of persons as it was possible to do for so small a yield 
to the revenue. He did not, of course, deliberately seek to 
draw their ill-will upon himself. But he could not resist the 
fascination presented by a tax so faultlessly logical as one 
that should exactly raise from commercial transactions the 
cost of commercial statistics. The Budget of the pre- 
sent year seemed to him a favourable opportunity for 
carrying out the same principle of distribution. .It was 
a year in which great remissions of taxation could hardly 
have been avoided. They had been called for so loudly 
by the public that they had already been offered by the 
Opposition; and therefore, when the Session opened, it 
was certain that the gracious task of taking off a portion 
of the war taxes must fall upon the CaanceLtor of the 
Excueqver. But he was resolved to sell his remissions 
as dear as they could be sold. If he had been satisfied to 
play so commonplace a part as simply to remit the war 
tea-duties, and twopence off the Income-tax, his Budget would 
have been enthusiastically received, and might have produced 
a considerable accession of popularity to the Government. But 
he stuck fast to the view that the chief use of remissions of 
taxation is to sweeten the minute aggravation of existing taxes 
which it is his constant mission to accomplish. He treats the 
public much as the owner of a tommy-shop treats his work- 
men. He utterly refuses to let them carry off their remissions 
in hard cash, unless they are content to take some of his pecu- 
liar financial wares at the same time. The consequence has 
been, that a Budget which by its nature should have been 
essentially popular has called forth as much resistance as it 
has been Mr. Giapstone’s fate to meet with for many a year. 

The Budget of the present ycar differs from the earlier 
type to which his Budgets were wont to conform, in an abso- 
lute absence of the prophetic element. He makes no attempt 
to bind future Parliaments, or to pave the way for prospective 
remissions of taxation. In many points of view, this is an 
advantage. It is not creditable that Parliament should con- 
stantly employ itself in making promises the performance of 
which it has absolutely no power to secure. Moreover, the 
scene of the world’s politics shifts so rapidly in these days, 
that it is impossible to calculate the expenditure or the 
savings even of one succeeding year. Yet it is impossible to 
avoid noticing that this is the first year in which the 
Income-tax has been reimposed without any assurance, 
however faint, of its early disappearance from our finance. 
For a good twenty years the farce has been steadily main- 
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tained. Successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, for very 
various p and amid many changing circumstances, 
have obtained from the House of Commons successive leases 
of the Income-tax, on the strength of reiterated assurances 
that it should cease, That device appears now to have been 
worn threadbare at last. The opinion seems to be gaining 
ground among the soundest financiers, that a moderate Income- 
tax might justly form a permanent feature of our finance. But 
that was not the view taken by the House of Commons, or the 
Minister who induced them to grant it, either in 1842, when 
it was given for three years, or in 1853, when it was given 
for seven years. This year, a change has been embodied in 
the Statute-book, which amounts to a confession that the 
Income-tax must last. That has been done to it which in 
more sanguine days Mr. GLapstone described as “ destroying ” 
it—its burden has been lightened for the more indigent 
classes of society. Parliament cannot be said to have broken 
faith, for one Parliament cannot bind its successors. 
But the individual Minister who, by promising that the 
tax should cease, gained the assent of the House of 
Commons to many important changes, has certainly, by 
acquiescing contentedly in its continuance, precluded the 
most simple Parliament from any future belief in his financial 
promises, 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 


t ls would be interesting, if not useful, to ascertain the real 

impression made by the recent communications to Russia 
on the minds of the Emperor ALexanper and his Ministers. 
Prince Gortscuakorr’s despatches are so framed as to 
involve no shadow of a pledge or of a concession. ‘The 
Governments of Europe are, one after the other, reminded 
that the Emperor has already proved the benevolent intentions 
which he has been courteously invited to cultivate towards 
his Polish subjects. If the insurgents will submit, they may 
count on a continuance of that mild administration which has 
lately forced them into almost hopeless resistance ; but in the 
meantime, it is necessary, in the general interest of Sovereigns, 
to combat that all-pervading revolution which, in the mythical 
creed of diplomacy, is always supposed to threaten every 
existing Government from abroad. Even Vicror EmmManvev 
is, with an odd forgetfulness of recent history, cited as a 
witness of the evils which are to be dreaded from revo- 
lutionary agitation. The Italian Government might reply 
that, in their experience, just revolutions have for the 
most part succeeded, and that the establishment of liberty and 
national independence has rendered the promoters of anarchy 
powerless. England receives the merited compliment of an 
exceptional exemption from the commonplaces which are 
thought good enough for Continental Courts; and arguments 
about the Treaty ot Vienna and the rights of conquest, if they 
are not more serious than denunciations of revolution, have 
at least a more business-like appearance. In substance, the 
Russian Government offers no satisfaction to the indignant 
remonstrances of foreign Powers, although their right of 
verbal interference is practically admitted. Believers in the 
vague influence which is popularly attributed to public 
opinion may perhaps imagine that Russia will be unwilling 
to incur the general condemnation of Europe. It is not 
impossible that the Emperor ALEXANDER may begin to suspect 
that he has erred in copying the demeanour and policy of his 
tyrannical predecessor towards the inhabitants of Poland; 
but, thus far, no indication has been afforded of in- 
tended repentance. Prince Gortscuaxorr only expands, in 
his despatches, the Emreror’s notorious declaration that all 
that his father had done was done well, and that the Poles 
must abandon illusions. In the language of despotism, an 
illusion means a belief in right, in freedom, and in the in- 
violability of law. The boasted institutions of Poland, 
although they were limited and insufficient, might have tem- 
porarily satisfied the nation, if they had been respected by 
the Government. The conscription was as illegal in Warsaw 
as it would have been in London; but the Russian Minister 
seems not even to understand that any law can override an 
arbitrary prerogative. Thus far, public opinion has been al- 
together powerless, and, before it will produce any visible 
effect, it must be backed by some material force. 

Lord Russe.t only discharged an obvious duty in warning 
the House of Lords that the English Government is not at 
present prepared to offer the Poles armed assistance. Lord 
Suartespury, however, may have been justified in appealing to 
popular indignation and sympathy, although a responsible 
Minister must not threaten force unless he is prepared to employ 
it. Public opinion, directed against the policy of a foreign 
Power, is for the most part effective only in the ulterior 


possibility of action which it may sometimes indicate ; and Lord 
Suarresbury has considerable influence with a large section of 
the community, which may at some future time assist in deter- 
mining the Government to go to war. Incidentally it may be 
observed, that even the narrowest and most bigoted form of Pro- 
testantism is compatible in English minds with an impartial 
abhorrence of tyranny. Mr. Hennessy, who supports the Poles 
because they are orthodox, and who would enslave the 
Italians in the interest of the Porr, may take a lesson from a 
sectarian opponent not less earnest than himself. Lord 
Suartessury honestly rg pe Pope Grecory’s reproof of the 
Emperor Nicuoxas, and he admits that Poland has received 
few benefits either from Protestant England or from Protest- 
ant Prussia. In the cause which he at present advocates, he 
disregards all irrelevant religious questions, taking his stand 
on the common ground of humanity and justice; and Russia 
will do well not altogether to despise the’ censure of a 
speaker who shares and expresses the feelings of the Eng- 
lish middle classes. Lord Suarrespury performed a useful 
service at the beginning of the late war by proclaiming, 
in the House of Lords, that the Sutan was the best friend of 
Evangelical Christianity, and that it had always been perse- 
cuted or discountenanced by the Emperor Nicuotas. Many 
persons who might have hesitated before they participated in 
the general enthusiasm for war willingly accepted an excuse 
or a reason for swimming with the stream. If a question 
ever arises of a war for the liberation of Poland, the inclination 
of Exeter Hall to succour the oppressed nation will deserve 
consideration ; for the Russian Government has good reason to 
know that in England questions of peace and war are often 
determined by popular enthusiasm. For the present, the 
nation approves the inaction of the Government, but circum- 
stances may change, and the vague cloud of public opinion 
may condense into a policy of active interference. 

Some of Lord Russexu’s statements forcibly illustrated the 
difficulties of diplomatic remonstrances in behalf of Poland. 
It scems that, after the former insurrection, the protests of 
the English Government on behalf of the inhabitants of 
the Kingdom were not absolutely ineffectual. Only a limited 
number of the survivors suffered the extreme rigour of 
Russian vengeance, because it was admitted that England 
was entitled to intercede for that part of the population which 
came within the limits of the Treaty of Vienna. More bar- 
barous and comprchensive severities were excrcised on the 
insurgents of those Polish provinces which had been previously 
annexed to Russia, and the English Ambassador was power- 
less to moderate a cruelty which infringed no compact with 
his own Government. It has been argued that the more 
general terms of the ‘Treaty include all the Polish subjects of 
Russia, although the promised Constitution only applies to the 
Kingdom. The Emperor Avexanper L., perhaps intentionally, 
sanctioned the use of doubtful phrases, as he seems at the 
time to have intended to enlarge the Kingdom at the expense 
of the Russian Empire. It has, however, since been held by 
diplomatists that the stipulations refer only to the district 
conceded by the Congress, and Lord RusseLL appears to 
have confined his exertions within the narrower legal 
limits. As the discontent, if not the insurrection, far 
transcends the boundary of the Kingdom, it is evidently almost 
useless to stipulate for rights which are not coextensive with 
the demands of the nation. Prince Gortsciakorr understands 
the technical advantage of his position; but he ought also to 
understand that English sympathy with Poland is but remotely 
connected with the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna. The 
disapprobation of Europe may at any moment become dan- 
gerous; and those American Federalists who, in their devotion 
to Russia, repudiate the cause of Poland, are too much occu- 
pied with an insurrection at home to join in suppressing a 
foreign secession. 

It is, unfortunately, but too probable that the revolt will 
be ultimately suppressed, unless the French Government 
takes part in the war. The disasters which the Poles 
have suffered on the Galician frontier and in other parts 
of the country are not so fatal as the inevitable accu- 
mulation of the Russian forces. From distant parts of 
the Empire troops are already in motion, and betore the 
end of the year an immense army will be ready, as in 
1831, to overpower the resistance of the patriots. A success- 
ful national rising can only be effected by a unanimous popu- 
lation. ‘Those Poles who may justly claim to represent the 
rights and the history of their country, are but a minority in 
the midst of a corrupted or intimidated community ; and hey 
have, therefore, no sufficient recruiting-ground from whic 
they can draw troops to mect the Russian reinforcements. 
Their courage is kept alive by the circulation of real or 
apocryphal promises trom Paris; but the final abandonment 
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of all hope of foreign interference would probably reduce them 
to despair. Their best chance of aid has arisen from the 
incredible baseness of the Russian Government, and from the 
recedent which has been set of intervention in the quarrel. 
France goes to war with Russia, Sweden and Italy will 
probably join in the enterprise—one for the purpose of 
recovering Finland, and the other in the hope of establishing 
a claim to the good will of France. The result of the conflict 
could scarcely be doubted; but it is still uncertain whether 
Russia will not be allowed to suppress the insurrection at 
leisure. 


ITALY. 


FPNUE friends of the Italian Government can never regret 

that public attention should be directed to the present 
state of things in the peninsula. If the Government is 
honestly trying to do its duty, it can scarcely fail to gain by 
the world knowing how great are the difficulties with whic 
it has to contend, and by the issue being distinctly raised 
whether it is or is not making a sincere effort to introduce a 
better state of things. It is so easy to point to blots and 
errors and shortcomings of all kinds—it is so ready a weapon 
of attack to recall the professions of those who have been the 
authors of the last great political change, and to ask whether 
the result has corresponded with their pledges and ex- 
pectations—that public opinion in England might soon 
be made to turn against the new Government, were it 
not that common sense readily dictates the true question 
to be decided. Is Italy changed for the better or the 
worse? In Southern Italy, is the people with the Govern- 
ment or against it, and is a sincere effort being made to in- 
troduce law, and justice, and education? Undoubtedly there 
is much to regret in Naples and Sicily. There is a police 
accustomed to act as the police is bred up to act in the greater 
part of the Continent. There are hurried and unjust seizures 
of persons suspected of political offences. The prisons are un- 
fortunately full, and more than full. It is hard to get a trial, 
and officials are corrupt, tyrannical, and servile. Rome was 
not built, and Naples has not been purified, in a day. The 
Government has to protect itself, and to secure the first of 
objects —its own existence. It has to govern Southern 
Italians by the aid of officials from Northern Italy. It 
has to contend with an organized conspiracy sheltered 
under the protection of the Pore. It has to try to manage, 
and coerce, and improve a population of idle, reckless vaga- 
bonds in the towns, and of stupid, ignorant fanatics in the 
rural districts. This is enough to tax the energies of the 
most rich, stable, and well-established of Governments. It 
is a harder task than England has to discharge in Ireland, and 
more cannot be said. But the Italian Government is young, 
unversed in business, deeply in debt, occupied constantly with 
grave difficulties in its relations to foreign Powers. It is, 
therefore, childish to ask, that, because Vicror EMMANUEL 
reigns at Naples, all abuses should instantly disappear, all 
officials should instantly become honest, vigorous, and 
pure, and all ignorance and disaffection should fade away 
like the dew before the sun. 

Impartial spectators and critics feel this, and cannot suffer 
themselves to be led away by the most harrowing accounts of 
Neapolitan prisoners and Neapolitan brigandage. They are 
content to ask whether the Italian Government is on the right 
path, doing all it can, and bent on doing more and more. The 
answer to this is sctisfactory. Things are much better than 
they were. There are honest and enlightened officials in the 
higher posts; the Government has made great efforts to begin 
trial by jury; it has set itself vigorously to restrain bri- 
gandage; and the stories of cruelties committed by the 
army will not bear examination, for, if lamentable errors 
have been committed, they have always been regretted, 
and, as far as possible, repaired at head-quarters. A system 
of popular education has been introduced. The population of 
the Southern provinces has responded to the appeal which 
the Government has made to it; and although many of the 
petty officials of country towns are old friends of the brigands, 
and play into their hands, yet the authorities generally, and 
the National Guard, are strongly on the side of the Government, 
which is not afraid to arm them, and looks confidently to 
them to assist it in restoring tranquillity. It is an excellent 
thing that Italy should be reminded that, as it professes to 
have a just and free Government, it must not put up with the 
abuses which still exist; but it is one thing to ask that further 
improvements should be made, and another to deny that any 
good has been done. 

The case of Mr. Bisnorp broke down altogether in the hands 


of Lord Normansy. It would seem that the Italians—hearing 
that there is an English Lord ever alive to detect and expose 
all their mistakes, constantly declaiming against their Govern- 
ment, and making bitter speeches to be reported in the news- 
papers—have taken it into their heads that this must be a great 
and powerful enemy; and they fight against him, and dread 
him as the Turks fear the overbearing representative of a great 
Power at Constantinople. They little know what is under the 
lion’s skin which Lord Normansy wears. They cannot under- 
stand that a Whig Marquis may have been a diplomatist for 
many years, and have been in familiar relations with the 
Ministry of the day, and yet live to be thought as silly and be 
as impotent as Lord Normansy is. The treatment which Mr. 
Bisnop received appears to have been far better than could 
have been expected. His friends say that, although he carried 
treasonable correspondence from Naples to Rome, and did his 
best to stir up a civil war, yet he ought not to be punished, 
because he was almost idiotic, and because he was an English- 
man. They forget that Italians who are imprisoned or shot 
for doing less than Mr. Bisnop did may reasonably complain 
if a half-witted foreigner is allowed to do with impunity 
what costs them so dear. However, Mr. Bisnor has been 
more lucky than he deserved to be, and Lord Russet 
has begged him off as a personal favour to him- 
self. It is gratifying that the wishes or caprices of our 
Foreign Secretary should receive so much attention, but it is 
a serious matter that justice should be interfered with because 
an English culprit happens to be a poor sickly creature. 


Nor has Mr. Pore Hennessy made much more of his case 
of the Roman brigands than Lord Normansy made of that of 
Mr. Bisnor. Whether a force of two to three hundred men 
passed the Italian frontier in the disguise of French soldiers, is 
more than any one here can undertake to say. It is obviously 
natural that the French General should wish that the story 
should be untrue, but all he can know is that he knows nothing 
about it. But whether this particular story is true or false, no 
one can for an instant doubt that armed bodies of brigands do 
pass from the Roman territory to try their chance in the Nea- 
politan provinces, and that the head-quarters of the brigands are 
at Rome. This is so notorious that the friends of the fallen 
dynasty deny that these combatants, being so numerous, and 
having a fallen king in the secret of their movements, ought to 
be called brigands. They are not robbers and murderers, but 
the heroes of a just and holy civil war. If this is so, the Pore 
is even more responsible; and the French, by tolerating what 
is going on, share his responsibility. Lord Patwerston, when 
he protests against this toleration being continued, is on 
ground where he is unassailable; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that a protest so distinctly and publicly made will 
have its effect. The great expedition which was to leave 
Rome for Naples before the end of this month can scarcely 
cross the frontier now without the sanction or connivance of 
the French authorities; and the Empzror will scarcely 
like to take a step of such open _ hostility to 
Italy, or to disregard so entirely the censure of England. 
The recent debate on Italian affairs, however, showed con- 
clusively how very much the weight and severity of this 
censure would vary if the Opposition were in office. It is now 
laid down as the cardinal maxim of the Conservative policy 
with regard to Italy, that the Emperor should be allowed to 
do exactly as he pleases there, and that the great thing is not 
to make him angry. He is to divide Italy as he pleases, 
make or unmake the Pore, sow broadcast the seeds of civil 
war, restore or cashier the old royal houses, while England is 
to stand humbly by, and pretend to like whatever he does. 
It would scarcely be possible to trace any line of policy 
which would be more distasteful to Englishmen, and it is 
obvious that the Opposition could not venture to pursue it for 
a week, with the present Ministry watching them, and in the 
present temper of the press and the people of England. It is 
difficult to see how it can answer for any aspirants to office to 
swallow gratuitously an imaginary humble-pie. Nor are the 
leaders of the Opposition consistent. They cannot bear that 
the Government should enjoy all the popularity attaching 
to the supporters of Italy. Sometimes, therefore, they 
blow hot on Italy, and sometimes cold. are the kind 
friends of Italy whose sad duty it is to say all the bitterest 
truths possible about her; and yet they alone love her with a 
rational and wise love. In fact, they do not know what to do 
with this fatal Italian question, and cannot make up their 
minds which line will pay best in the long-run. Mr. Giap- 
STONE was never more triumphant than in his withering 
exposure of the vacillations, the inconsistencies, and the 
imbecility of Mr. Disraewi’s Italian policy. Certainly the 
present Government ought to do all they can for Italy, and to 
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speak and write vigorously on her side; for she has been the 
making of them, and interposes now as effectual a barrier 
between their opponents and office as she did two years ago. 


THE MISCARRIED PERSECUTION. 


ee storm of persecution which was threatening to disturb 
the peace of the Church of England appears to have 
passed harmlessly over our heads. To the credit of Dr. 
Pusey and his coadjutors, it seems that they were not 
dexterous in the use of the obsolete weapons which they had 
disinterred from the depths of the Laudian armoury, and that 
the blow which they had aimed has failed. We will hope 
that unconscious reluctance as well as unskilfulness went for 
something among the causes of its miscarriage. Professor 
Jowett, therefore, may be congratulated as being for the present 
secure from the unsavoury imprisonment in which it seemed 
at one time probable that his martyrdom would be con- 
summated. Dr. Corenso has as yet escaped scatheless, 
except so far as his sensibilities may have been wounded by 
the various puns and epigrams of which his religious adven- 
tures have been the cause. Now that there isa lull in the uproar, 
it may not be unprofitable for those who raised it to take stock 
of the advantages which they have secured to the Church of 
England by their zealous and energetic operations. It 
may be still more instructive for them to reflect 
upon the results to which they might have attained, 
if they had been successful in severing the official connexion 
between the Bishop of Nata and his intelligent Zulu, or if 
they had contrived to consign Professor Jowett, according to 
the terms of the statute, to a perpetual sojourn in that subter- 
ranean cell where his only companions would have been a 
continually varied selection of street-walkers. We have no 
intention of setting upon the same level either the motives or 
the conduct of the two bodies of men by whom these two 
separate enterprises have been promoted. Dr. Pusey would 
have a fair right to protest against a comparison so insulting. 
Whatever exception may be taken to his policy in point of 
narrowness or shortsightedness, his course has at least been 
outspoken and manly. He has met his antagonist in open 
field. While assailing the opinions of another, he has not 
sought an ignoble shelter under the cover of unctuous plati- 
tudes, in order to avoid the avowal of his own. But though 
he and the Bishops will hold a very different position in the 
estimation of their countrymen, the damage which the Church 
would have suffered from their success would have been much 
the same. 

Two more innocuous innovators, as regards their power of 
unsettling the opinions of any large body of men in the Church 
of England, could not have been found. Professor Jowertr 
was disqualified for the position of a successful heresiarch, 
even if he had been minded to assume it, by the peculiarities 
of his intellect. Two qualifications are necessary in the man 
who would effect a change in the religious convictions of his 
fellow-men—that he should have some definite views to pro- 
mulgate, and that he should believe in them with a plump, 


upon the moral sympathies of their fellowmen. Even in 
the case of Bishop CoLENso, it was impossible not to respect 
the honesty which had brought him back all the way from 
Natal in order to announce to his countrymen, as a new 
revelation, a weak and confused echo of the theories with 


last half-century. The proceeding was so ridiculous that it 
must have been sincere. Any man with the slightest 
tinge of hypocrisy, or timidity, or even compromise, in 
his disposition, would have quietly pocketed the difficulties 
of the intelligent Zulu, and done his best to preach the Gospel 
without any unnecessary allusion to the arithmetical aspect of 
the Exodus. It required the purest, narrowest, blindest 
honesty to enable a man to face without dismay the absurdi 
of relinquishing the vocation of his life on account of difficulties 
which, at their strongest, only presupposed the corruption of 
an ancient text in the course of three thousand years. Man- 
kind will always honour and feel for sincerity which has been 
attested by self-sacrifice, whether it be on behalf of an eccen- 
tric folly or a divine truth. The moral position of Professor 
Jowetr was far higher. His doctrines, though they represented 
rather the perplexities than the conclusions of his mind, could 
not be taxed with either ignorance or absurdity. His marvellous 
personal influence, and the devotedness with which he had ful- 
filled the duties of an honorary office in spite of a teasing and 
unworthy persecution, testified to moral qualities of which no 
speculative aberration would destroy or weaken the charm. His 
hold upon men’s sympathies was his one power. Unfortu- 
nately for his opponents, it was a power far more formidable 
in reality than in logic. Under these circumstances, their 
course was very clear. It was their business to disregard his 
argumentation, which was weak, and direct all their attention 
to his moral influence, which was strong. The one thing 
they had to fear was, any step which should incline the sym- 
pathies of men more in his favour. A careful abstinence 
from any measure that could wear the appearance of perse- 
cution was their obvious policy. No gain that it could secure, 
no hope of excluding hinr from academical or pastoral office, 
could outweigh a tithe of the advantage which he would 
derive from being a victim. Whatever the practical value 
of persecution in other cases may be, there can be no 
doubt that it is infatuation to resort to it where it 
can have no other effect than to strengthen the moral in- 
fluence of the teacher against whom it is levelled. 
The same criticism is applicable to the policy that was 
pursued in the case of Bishop CoLEnso, though, of course, 
in a more limited degree, in proportion to the comparative 
insignificance of the innovator. 

The policy that has actually been pursued has been v 
different, and the result will probably be the very last whic 
its promoters desired to achieve. As far as Oxford is con- 
cerned, the prosecution that has just miscarried leaves the 
field in possession of those against whom it was directed. The 
High Church party, which enjoyed, and enjoyed with justice 
as far as the majority of its members were concerned, a repu- 


unhesitating belief. A man whose teaching is only the | 
resultant of a long series of conflicting hesitations, and who | 
can only recommend it to his hearers upon the ground that | 
there are a hundred reasons in its favour while there are only 
ninety-nine reasons and three-quarters on the other side, may | 
be a philosopher, but he will assuredly never be an apostle. 
Undoubtedly, Bishop Cotenso is not open to the same 
reproach. Hesitation is not one of the vices of his mind. 
Whether in accepting a mission from England to convert the 
Zulus, or in undertaking the converse task of impressing the | 
conclusions of Zulu exegesis upon the English mind, he has | 
shown the promptness of a man of action. [His only difficulty | 
in founding a new school of opinion would arise from his 
perfect unfamiliarity with the department of critical study 
into which he has rashly plunged. The only scholars whose 
voices have been discernible amid the hubbub of unlearned 
panic have dismissed his theories with a contempt which they 
have scarcely been at the trouble to veil. Even, therefore, | 
from the point of view of their extremest antagonists, the 
Church of England had nothing to fear from the two. 
heresiarchs who in the last three years have frightened 
her from her propriety. If the strange doctrine of 
“ protests,” under cover of which theologians gratify 
their combative passions, and in deference to which 
they diligently advertise the works of their opponents, could 
but have been silenced for a time, it is probable that neither 
Dr. CoLenso’s nor Professor views would have affected 
any one beyond the circle of their own personal friends. 
But there was one point upon which these men were 
strong. They possessed, and still possess, a strong claim | 


tation for tolerance, has accepted a partnership in the bigotry 
and narrowness of its old antagonists. The Low Churchmen 
have experienced, for the first time, the novel sensation of being 
led by men of intellect and learning. But Professor Jowett 
is left in the possession of all the prestige which attaches to a 
man who is supposed to have defied constituted authority, 
and to have foiled it with the weapons both of controversy and 
of law. In provoking his antagonists to persecute him, he has, 
in effect, extorted trom them the avowal that they do not think 
that the mere force of argument is adequate to refute his 
teaching. All his future publications will come before the 
world with the recommendation that they are the composition 
of a man who braved any amount of social or pecuniary loss 
rather than conceal his convictions, and who was so terrible to 
the orthodox of his time that they actually, in this nineteenth 
century, devised a plan for silencing him, by permanently 
imprisoning him in the cell in which, at Oxford, loose women 
are ordinarily locked up for the night. 


AMERICA. 

HE recent American accounts show that the Con- 
federates are hard pressed in almost every quarter. 
General Bans has inflicted much damage in his recent expe- 
dition, and it is said that he is advancing to co-operate in an 
attack on Port Hudson. A powerful flotilla now occupies 
that part of the Mississippi which has hitherto been com- 
manded by the Confederates; and General Grant is 
maneuvring with the apparent purpose of renewing the siege 
of Vicksburg. In Missouri, it is reported that an entire 
regiment of Confederate cavalry has been captured; in Ten- 
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nessee, General Lonastreet is thought not to have sufficient 
force to attack General Rosencranz at Murfreesborough. On 
both sides there are symptoms of exhaustion, but the weaker 
combatant has of course been the principal sufferer. The 
rumours of distress for food in various parts of the Sonth are 
confirmed, and it is not yet known whether the impending 
harvest, which commences in the present month, will 
adequately supply the population and the armies. Yet, in the 
midst of difficulty and of want, there is not the smallest symptom 
of discouragement, and it is more than ever certain that the 
subjugation of the Confederate States is absolutely impracticable. 
Although the Southern forces have not been strong enough to 
assume the offensive during the present year, they have not 
incurred a singledefeat. The Federal victory at Murfreesborough 
has been absolutely barren of results; and, on the other hand, 
the invading army has been allowed to remain for many 
months without molestation on the Rappahannock. The 
great exertions of the naval commanders to make their way 
past Vicksburg and Port Hudson have suggested a conjecture 
that the Government at Washington is intent rather on the 
separation of the Western Confederate States than on the 
reconquest of the territory to the east of the Mississippi. 
Even if it were possible to detach Texas and Arkansas from 
the Southern Federation, it may be confidently asserted that 
the Republican party is not yet reconciled to the prospect of 
incomplete success. Orators and journalists continue their 
prophecies of early and absolute triumph ; nor would the war 
retain its popularity if it were consciously waged for its real 
object of determining the frontier. Notwithstanding innu- 
merable disappointments, it is still thought possible to re- 
establish the Union by force, and the ulterior difticulty of 
governing a conquered population under the American Con- 
stitution is too remote for Northern apprehension. 

Attention is, for the moment, exclusively fixed on the pas- 
sage of the Rappahannock by General Hooker. The third or 
fourth advance of the Federal army upon Richmond can 
scarcely be said to commence under favourable auspices. 
Even the populace of New York must begin to doubt the 
assurances of their zealous instructors, that the Confederates 
have already been cut off from the line of communications 
which they have had five months to arrange and to secure. 
If it is true that the Federal army is between Richmond and 
General Ler, it follows that General Ler is between the 
Federal army and Washington, where the possibility of attack 
has already created a panic. According to the latest accounts, 
a strong Confederate force was threatening Pennsylvania 
from Western Virginia; and although it is scarcely pro- 
bable that they should cross the Potomac in force, their move- 
ments, after the experience of last autumn, cannot be safely 
disregarded. It is impossible to anticipate the strategy which 
will be employed in the defence of Richmond, without knowing 
the force which is available for its defence. The Confede- 
rates have displayed a remarkable capacity for keeping their 
own secrets, and on more than one occasion they have 
checked an invading force by almost imaginary impediments. 
Mr. Jerrerson Davis lately stated that, at the beginning of the 
war, many fortresses were only preserved hy a show Of defence, 
in a total absence of guns and ammunition. The wooden 
guns of Manassas, and the silent evacuation of Corinth, illus- 
trate the difficulty of obtaining information in a hostile 
country. It is not impossible that a large part of the 
victorious army of Fredericksburg may have been transferred 
to Vicksburg, to Murfreesborough, or to Charleston, while 
General Hooker has been preparing once more to attack, after 
long delay, a formidable enemy. On the other hand, General 
Lee may be found at the head of 100,000 men in one of the 
many strong positions which cross the line of the Federal 
advance. In either case, it is certain that his movements will 
be adapted to the circumstances, which he fully understands. 
If he is strong enough to fight, an early battle may be expected; 
and it is absurd to suppose that he has not provided himself with 
the means of falling back, if necessary, on the fortifications of 
Richmond. 

Although the distance between the Potomac and the Con- 
federate capital scarcely exceeds sixty miles, the difficulties of 
the invading army will increase with every step which is taken 
to the South. The direct road from Acquia Creek was not 
selected by Burnsmpe until M’CLevian had, on two or three 
occasions, practically admitted that the objections to that line 
of advance were insuperable. The campaign in the Virginian 
peninsula was undertaken in preference to a movement by 
Manassas, and apparently neither the Commanper-1n-Cuer 
‘nor his advisers had considered the third alternative of crossing 
the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg. After the battles in 
Maryland, M’CLELLAN once more felt his way along the line of 
the mountains to the West, and it was only when he was 


superseded that General Burxsipe attempted the experiment, 
which resulted in his total defeat. It is of course possible 
that M’CLELLAN may have been in error, but his objections to 
the Fredericksburg route, even if they were insufficient, 
cannot have been altogether imaginary. The exultation 
which was expressed when Burnsipe suddenly changed his 
base of operations was proved by the result to have been 
wholly unfounded. It is remarkable that the movement 
was applauded, like General Hooxer’s recent advance, on 
the ground that the Federal General had interposed him- 
self between the enemy and Richmond. Then, as now, 
General Lee was, in fact, moving on an inner line, and at the 
proper moment he was ready to make a stand in that position 
which he had himself deliberately selected. In the present 
case, it is not impossible that he may rely on the troops which 
are acting in West Virginia to check the enemy’s advance by 
threatening his flank. If Hooxer should be forced to fight 
his way back to his line of retreat, he will not be the first 
Federal General who has been exposed to similar difficulties. 
General Porr, who was almost as boastful as General Hooker, 
was compelled to fight with his face to Washington, within a 
few weeks after his celebrated announcement that his army 
was henceforth independent of the means of retreat. In the 
more distant fields of action, success has drifted from one 
combatant to the other; but the Virginian campaigns have 
been fatal to the Federal arms from the first battle of Bull's 
Run to the second, and down to the ruinous defeat of Frede- 
ricksburg. Fortune may, perhaps, at last be about to change; 
but the North has little reason for sanguine expectations. 

Hooker may be figuratively said to fight with a halter round 
his neck, although his tolerant countrymen never inflict actual 
punishment on their generals for incapacity, or even for 
murder. Since he first emerged from obscurity, General 
Hooxer has devoted himself to the celebration of his own 
merits, and to the malignant detraction of his superiors. 
Americans admire bluster almost more cordially than achieve- 
ment, and they seem to have taken the Commander-in-Chief 
at his own valuation. He has explained to the Committee of 
Congress on the war that M’CLELLAN was weak and timid, and 
that Burnsipe was foolhardy. If he had himself commanded 
in the peninsula, he would have taken Richmond with a rush, 
and, at a later period, he would have avoided the disaster of 
Fredericksburg. It seems to be true that, on the day after 
the battle, he disobeyed an order to advance; and General 
Burnsive distinctly charges him with mutiny, if not with 
cowardice. The Prestpent judiciously settles the dispute by 
allowing both the opponents an opportunity of proving the 
merit or incapacity which they claim for themselves or impute 
to one another. Burnsipe commands on the Ohio, and 
Hooxer on the Potomac, although one or both must be 
guilty of military misconduct, and probably of calumny. 

It is barely possible that, although Hooker is certainly not 
a gentleman, he may be a skilful soldier. Great men have 
sometimes been extravagant braggarts, and mutinous subor- 
dinates have developed ability for supreme command. General 
Hooker may set opposition at defiance if he can defeat General 
Lee, and afterwards capture Washington. In.the meantime, 
he is prepared to excuse his probable failure by throwing the 
blame on the Presipenr and General Hatieck, who have 
refused to uncover Washington for the purpose of reinforcing 
the army of the Potomac. It is said that the forward move- 
ment into Virginia has been forced upon the general in 
command, who will, nevertheless, not unjustly claim the 
honour of a possible success. If the enterprise proves abor- 
tive, Hooker will be relegated to the obscurity in which more 
than one of his predecessors reposes. The extreme Repub- 
licans hope to supply his place by the appointment of General 
FREMONT, on account, not of his military fitness, but of his 
opinions in favour of Abolition. The Confederates can wish 
nothing better than that their enemies should select their 
generals on exclusively political grounds. 


THE LAST OF THE O’CONNELLS. 


RY small incidents in the lives of very small men have 

sometimes a typical significance ludicrously out of pro- 
portion to their intrinsic importance. It seems, for instance, 
a very commonplace occurrence indeed that an obscure 
member for an Irish borough should facilitate a convenient 
Ministerial arrangement by accepting a snug berth under 
Government. Nevertheless, the circumstances under which 
Mr. DanieL O’Connewt has allowed himself to be prevailed 
upon to terminate an unobtrusive Parliamentary existence 
suggest ample matter for reflection to the student of contem- 
porary annals. An Income-tax Commissioner who bears a 
name which once filled all men’s mouths and was a great 
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power in the world may be considered a curiosity, and 

a certain adventitious interest in the eyes of the least 
sentimental of politicians. History does not disdain to bestow 
a passing notice on the fortunes of the harmless gentleman 
who survived by half a century the brief and shadowy 
sovereignty which he had inherited from the great Lorp Pro- 
TECTOR; and a somewhat parallel instance of the sort of practical 
irony which fate every now and then perpetrates at the 
expense of world-famous names may reasonably arrest a 
moment’s attention. And there is more in the political self- 
extinction of the late member for Tralee than the mere oddity 
of a Daniet O’ConneELL subsiding into a small placeman under 
the “‘ base, brutal, and bloody Whigs.” The joke is a good 
joke, but it is something more than a joke. The thing has 
really a kind of value of its own. The retirement of Romutvs 
Avevstutvs, the last Emperor of the West, to a villa in 
Campania and a pension of six thousand pieces of gold, has 
always been taken as marking one of the greatest epochs of 
universal history; and in like sort the disappearance of the 
last of the O’ConneLLs from the muster-roll of the House of 
Commons may be regarded as the formal jfinis to a memorable 
chapter in the annals of the British Empire. O’Connellism, 
as a Parliamentary power, is at length literally extinct, not 
one of the name now surviving in the assembly where 
it could once boast, “ We are five.” That mighty influ- 
ence which in other years decided doubtful divisions and 
made and unmade Ministries, has in these latter days been 
represented by a solitary and silent vote, and has at last 
exhausted itself in procuring a comfortable place for the 
Agitator’s son. The O’Conne.t clan vanishes from Parliament 
and from history in an Income-tax Commissionership. 

It were well for Ireland and for the Empire if we could be 
rid on equally cheap and easy terms of the social and moral 
products of O’Connellism. ‘The Agitator has been dead for 
many a year, and is to all appearance more than half for- 
gotten by a country which we see no reason to tax with 
ingratitude for its oblivion of more than questionable 
services; but his evil work lives after him. It will take 
at least another generation to obliterate the bad effects of his 
teaching and example on the minds of his countrymen. 
From the day when the one useful and honourable achieve- 
ment of his life was accomplished in the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, his existence was as nearly as possible an 
unmixed mischief to Ireland. He systematically misapplied 
extraordinary powers and an unequalled sway over the 
multitude in perverting and demoralizing the popular 
mind. It is not enough to say of him that his political 
activity was almost exclusively directed to ends at vari- 
ance with the true interests of his country. He unre- 
mittingly and successfully practised on the worst weak- 
nesses of the Irish character for ends which, if not simply 
sordid and selfish, were wholly unprincipled. He made 
a trade of stimulating anti-social and anarchical passions. 
He was emphatically a sower of sedition and an apostle of 
disaffection. It was he who originated and popularized that 
detestable cant about “Celt” and ‘“ Saxon” which, if it 
means anything, means chronic rebellion and a permanent 
war of races. Never was a people more thoroughly fooled to 
the top of its bent than was Ireland by her so-called 
“ Liberator.” He flattered a turbulent, ignorant, and idle 
populace with the assurance that they were the finest peasantry 
on the face of the earth. He not rarely denounced agrarian 
crime, with a vehemence which it would be unjust to treat as 
simulated; but it was not in his line to rebuke the evil 
passions of which agrarian crime is, in Ireland, the outward 
expression. He had at all times much to say of “law and 
“ order,” and there can be no doubt that he had a genuine 
dislike of popular excesses which would have’ compromised 
himself, and which were essentially incompatible with his 
peculiar strategy. But the legality which he specially cul- 
tivated, both by precept and example, was that which evades 
the spirit of the law while dexterously keeping within its 
letter ; and the “order” which he most energetically incul- 
cated was that dogged hostility to authority which cautiously 
abstains from crime for fear of giving “strength to the 
“enemy.” The ostensible aim of his public activity was a 
transparent fraud. He carried on for years a flagrantly 
insincere agitation for an end which he knew—no man better 
—to be hopelessly impracticable, by means which no honest 
man would have condescended to employ for the most un- 
doubted objects of public utility. He habitually “ postponed 
“truth to the purpose of the moment,” as was once euphe- 
mistically said of him by a friendly but discerning apolo- 
gist, and was as much a stranger to the decencies and 
proprieties of language as to the moral laws which 


and demagogue, he was characteristically indifferent to those 
measures of practical social improvement which were and are 
the great want of Ireland, but which would have brought no 
grist to the agitation mill. It is no exaggeration, but the 
merest matter of fact, to say that throughout his long and 
busy career he did nothing, and attempted nothing, for the 
real amelioration of the condition of the great mass of his 
countrymen. All that there is of present prosperity and future 
promise in the Ireland of to-day is the result of influences to 
which he in no way contributed, if he did not directly coun- 
terwork and thwart them. The very least that can be said is, 
that his life was a signal failure. With powers which, wisely 
exerted for honest ends, might have placed him high in the 
roll of national benefactors, he left his country as miserable 
and poverty-stricken as he found it. His last feeble and fal- 
tering denunciations of the Saxon were uttered just at the 
moment when a radically vicious social and agricultural 
system, which he had never touched with his little finger, was 
on the point of culminating in a famine which made five 
millions of Irishmen pensioners on Saxon charity; and 
before he had been dead twelve months, the passions 
which had been carefully fostered by a course of “ legal and 
‘* constitutional ” stimulants exploded in the cabbage-garden 
rebellion. In this year 1863, the most conspicuous surviving 
product of the incendiary rhetoric which once perplexed the 
most sagacious of statesmen and alarmed the boldest is no 
other than the very seedy and crazy treason of the Brother- 
hood of St. Patrick. The oratory of Tara and Mullaghmast 
only reproduces itself in the columns of the Dublin Nation, 
and the Reverend Father Lavette is the legitimate heir and 
representative of the O’ConNELL tradition. On the whole, 
there is nothing to show for twenty years of ceaseless and 
restless political activity that can be pronounced either useful 
to Ireland or creditable to. the name and memory of the 
Agitator. The verdict of the present generation on this 
man’s career, if calmer and more discriminating than that 
of his immediate antagonists, is not less severe ; and there is 
little probability that history will materially modify it. 

With this estimate of the life and work of the founder of 
the family, we cannot say that we are so much shocked as some 
of our contemporaries seem to be at the “anti-climax ” involved 
in the notion of a Dante, O’ConnEL retiring from Parliament. 
to accommodate a Whig Ministry, and accepting the modest 
solatium of a non-political appointment. In a moral point of 
view, we cannot think thatthe new Income-tax Commissioner has 
come down. He will, in all human probability, be a more 
valuable, if a less distinguished, member of society than his 
father ; and, in the punctual discharge of the humble but 
useful duties of his office, he will enjoy many compensations 
for any sacrifice which he may have made in renouncing all 
chance of political notoriety. It is something that history will 
not have to say of Dante O’Connett the Younger that he 
lived, moved, and had his being in an atmosphere of mendacity, 
and humbug, and impudence, and Billingsgate. He will not 
be remembered as the most unscrupulous of demagogues and 
the most foul-mouthed of political controversialists; nor will 
his name go down to posterity as that of a man who syste- 
matically debauched the minds of his countrymen, and made 
political capital out of their infinite gullibility. It is every 
way better and more respectable to wear out life in hearing 
appeals against surcharges, and in adjudicating on claims of 
exemption, than to pander to the vanities and passions of an 
ignorant mob, and teach the Celt to hate the Saxon, and re- 
gister vows in Conciliation Hall that the Union shall be 
repealed without fail within six months at latest. Inof- 
fensive mediocrity has its privileges, as well as its 
disabilities; and if the son devotes himself with reasonable 
assiduity and average success to the not difficult duties of his 
very well-paid otlice, he need not let his mind be disturbed 
by the apprehension that he is dishonouring the name of the 
father. We sincerely hope that the ex-member for Tralee 
may live for many years to earn and draw the liberal stipend 
which represents the harmless obscurity of the Last of the 
O’ConNELLs. 


THE GRADUAL GROWTH OF LIGHT. 


| Fy week we attempted to sketch some of the reasons whick 
may tead to create an apprehension lest the intellectual pro- 
gress of Western Europe should not be destined to move on 
without periods of relapse and stagnation. But in so wide and 
complicated a subject, we cannot get much further than guess- 
work. ‘To say that we are on the eve of a season of intellectual 
decay is a paradox, and paradoxes are very seldom true. We 
propose, therefore, now to refer briefly to some of the causes which 
may make our opiaion incline the other way, and may inspire a 
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light is destined to be yy and uninterrupted. At the same 

time, we may observe that it is only when we have something 

like definite reasons to go upon that we can pretend to have an 

opinion one way or the other. Many persons would be tempted 

to say that the intellectual energy and life of Western Europe | 
can never cease, on no better ground than that to contemplate its | 
cessation seems unpleasant and strange to them. There is a fixed | 
persuasion in the human mind that all good things will last for | 
ever, and that all bad things will come to anend. Practically, | 
this persuasion is of the highest utility, for it keeps up men’s 

spirits under the trials of life; but, philosophically, the world is | 
not a world in which we have any reason to suppose that what we 

wish for is sure to ha 

The first of the considerations that may serve in some measure to 
reassure us is, that the real meaning of the religious degeneracy | 
that has indisputably come over a portion of Europe may be very | 
different from an indication of anything like a return of the dark | 
ages. The real process that is going on may be one of a ve 
salutary and goniny | kind. We must not look only at England. | 
There is very much the same sort of thing taking place in France | 
that is taking place here. There, too, the Church has taken a 
start. Priests are made much of, full-dressed ecclesiastics adorn | 
the streets, and in every town, and almost in every village, churches | 
are being repaired, restored, or built. But at the same time that | 
there are these signs of religious sa, ig there are many signs of | 
religious weakness. Religion triumphs, but religion is a poorer | 
and more babyish thing than it used to be. Never was there so | 
much tinsel, so many gilded images, such lavish worship of | 
gaudy dolls, such corruption of church ceremonies by every Kind 
of unmeaning frivolity. Never, again, was there more deference of | 
individuals to the supposed interests of the institutions to , 
which they belong, or a stronger feeling for a rigid ecclesias- 
tical organization. The parallel with England is obvious, only | 
that our religious demonstration takes a slightly different form, | 
and we have bands of bigoted literates and Sunday school | 
teachers to fear, and not gewgaw shrines of the Virgin. But at 
the bottom of both manifestations there is the same groundwork. 
Religion flourishes in England and France because Western 
Europe feels the need of religion—the intellectual need quite as | 
much as the moral need. The intellect of man and the whole 
life of man is quite imperfect without religion, and Western 
Europe has for the last thirty years been learning this lesson. 
Through a thousand avenues—through poetry, and _ historical 
criticism, and political speculation, and the analysis of character 
and of the constituent elements of the happiness of individuals— 
the persuasion has come into the minds of all but a very few 
that religion must have its perpetual place in the thoughts of 
thinking men, and in the wisdom of the wise. The intellect 
of Europe does not any longer consider religion as something 
apart from itself, something answering very desirable pur- 
poses of a humble kind, but theoretically a poor affair and not 
very true. Still, religion is never, in practice, the growth of the 
intellect, or very intimately allied with it. Every great religious 
movement must of necessity be a popular one. At the 
Reformation, men did not think of making the intellect free 
by a religious change. They revolted from abuses, and were 
attracted by new spiritual influences, and were guided by that | 
which seemed to them the bidding of religious duty, or by 
their own political or social convenience. It is also a cha- 
racteristic of this age, that in every department of knowledge 
the distinction between the educated few and the uneducated 
many is broken down, and the different classes and races of men 
are brought nearer to each other. In religion, therefore, there was 
every reason why the movement of the present day should strike 
down deeply into society. And of course a religious movement, 
like every other which is shared by large masses, partakes of 
the character of those whom it affects, and is shailow, or tyran- 
nical, or dogmatic, if the bulk of those whom it carries with it 
are still in a backward stage of intellectual progress. The present 
religious movement may, therefore, when regarded with reference 
to the growth of European thought, be a movement destined to 
give the religious character to this thought which it wanted; 
and may owe its more unfavourable and lower character, 
not to the end to which it is pointing, but to the circum- 
stance that it affects primarily the weak, and vain, and 
thoughtless, if these epithets are applied by an intellectual 
and not a spiritual standard. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that a religious movement has a value of its own, with which we 
have at present nothing to do. It may be a most excellent thing 
for individuals to be affected by this movement, and awakened to 
spiritual life, whether they impede the growth of intellectual 
freedom or not. But, forthe moment, we are regarding the religious 
movement now visible in Western Europe solely on its intellectual 
side; and it seems possible that timid bishops, and ecclesiastical 
fripperies, and the zeal of ignorant zealots, and the fury of feminine 
orthodoxy may be only the subsidiary and temporary element of 
this movement, and that its proper and abiding character is that of 
adding a necessary amount of religious thought to the general 
thought of Europe. 

But, to believe this, we must see some reason to sup 
that thought has new sources of vigour and elasticity. For, 
if decay seizes on it, there is no chance of its resisting the 
pressure of the complacent and credulous mediocrity that 
will overwhelm it from all sides. Now, there is something 


to set against the apparent —— of German and French litera- 
ture to exhaust themselves. We have something new, or nearly 


new, in this generation, which is a powerful stimulus to thought. 
We have that interch of feelings and opinions, that reference 
to a common standard, that perception of the intercommunity of 
interests, which have sprung up in Europe since new means 
locomotion and the political arrangements of modern times made 
Europe in some sense one. There is a great quickening of the 
mind when the same thought is felt to pass through the better 
minds of many nations. Thought can scarcely grow very rigid 
when it begins to take account of the leanings of many men of 
various races, temperaments, histories, and creeds. ere is 
always an element different from the rest which has its influence. 
For example, at the time when Catholic France is a in the 
love of tinsel, and incense, and all kindsof ecclesiastical millinery, and 
third-rate church architecture, Catholic Italy stands more and more 
aloof from the decorative part of Romanism, and men who have 
borne the burden of a great political Sena ae are moved with 
the elevating spirit ey new and triumphant patriotism, are not 
in a mood for the girlish frivolities and prettinesses which please 
religious France. There is a considerable resemblance between the 
intercourse of the nations of modern Europe with each other, and 
that of the upper classes of a large capital. In society, so many 
people come together that a constant variety is introduced, and so 
many of those who meet have a basis of personal independence 
that a large toleration of the differences of individuals becomes a 
matter of necessity. It is very difficult for any vein of thought to 
influence uncontrolled an overwhelming majority of minds when 
they are thus stimulated by each other, and are secure in the 
shelter of an independent position. In the same way, we may 
expect, not only that the nations of Europe will act on 
other, and keep each other up to the level of educated thought, 
but that there will always be an opposing element to every 
prevailing fashion, and that we shall never be destitute of the 
invaluable aid of an intelligent and active minority. And it is 
also to be noticed that the general current of European thought 
is, in some measure, kept flowing and full by the common interest 
which many nations are forced to take in subjects that concern all 
alike. We are forming rapidly a new branch of literature — that 
which deals with topics which are not national, but international. 
There is the literature of political economy, the literature of 
travels, the literature of political discussion, the literature of 
international law. Every great work written in any of these 
lines of thought is written for one nation as much as for another, 
and is true for all if it is true for any. "We may be sure that this 
kind of literature will grow rapidly, and that it will continually 
increase the force with which the leading nations of Europe act 
on each other. 

There is, therefore, we may hope, a fair prospect of a continuance 
of a certain amount of thought in Europe, but it may not be ofa 
very high quality. It may be sufficient to prevent stagnation, but 
not to carry men very high. Still, as the question is not whether 
the quality of European literature will be at all times equal, but 
whether a time when no literature marked by independence and 
novelty will be produced, the interchange of —— produced by 


the new conditions of Euro society is in itself a very strong 
——_ for thinking that such light as we have will grow gradually. 
ut this is not all. If thought altogether is not discouraged—if 


there is a large body of ordinary healthy intellectual power finding 
an adequate expression—we may expect that every now and then 
great leaps in thought will be made, great works written, great 
steps taken suddenly by the mind of man. If the intellect is 
but active, and moderately free from artificial fetters, it will be 
sure occasionally to rise to points of unusual excellence. And 
while all the old lines in which great excellence has been achieved 
will remain open, there may be new impulses found to act on 
men, and new fields for men to work in. We live in a critical 
and not in a creative age; but we can see how our age might be 
the forerunner of a creative one. We are busy collecting materials 
which our successors may use. Physical science, for instance, has 
as yet been very little associated with the higher interests of human 
life, and has scarcely at all coloured modern poetry, or philosophy, 
or religion. It is itself only in its infancy, and we know too little 
of nature to see its relation to man. But we begin to feel the first 
= stirrings of an oo that these relations are greater, 
and more complicated, and more enduring than they seemed. To 
say what exactly could be written in explanation of this faint and 
trembling conception would be to be able to write it, and would 
require the foresight of genius. But in many subjects, although 
we cannot say what is really to be done, or how it will be done, we 
catch the glimpse of a great possibility, and see that a more 
certain vision may dawn on our successors. So, again, it ap 

to us quite within the limits of reasonable conjecture that there 
~— be, before two or three generations more sleep with their 
fathers, a great and new religious movement within the limits of 
the Christian world —a religious movement touching the hearts 
of the multitude and of the aia alike, and stirring society not 
so painfully, but almost as powerfully, as the Reformation. If 
this should happen, we need not be afraid lest the human mind 
should go to sleep while it is occurring. 


THICK SKINS AND THIN. 


Ew of the minor elements of character make more difference 
in men’s comfort and success in life than differences in 
the thickness of their skins. In describing that general impres- 
sion of our neighbour which determines in our mind what sort of 
man he is, a prominent place is always assigned to this quality ; 
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nor could it be otherwise, for it makes itself felt at every moment. 
It is one of the elements which, in the animal world, establish 
marked distinctions between one animal and another. It estab- 
lishes, for instance, a sort of symbolic difference between the 
donkey and the horse; and a whole world of creatures, from the 
rhinoceros to the pig, are able to sympathize with each other on the 
broad ground that , are all pachyderms. 

In the human race, skins of what shopkeepers would describe 
as a medium quality are, of course, the commonest; but in our 
own day, and amongst the educated part of society, abnormal 
thinness is far more common than abnormal thickness, and it is also 
more easily observed. A man with a very thick skin is 
not usually conscious of his peculiarity, and it often takes 
a long time to find out its existence in others. The human 

achyderm is, in some respects, a fortunate animal, especially 
if he has the good sense to bear his honours meekly, and not 
to er: as he is sometimes inclined to do, that he is of neces- 
sity the superior of those who are less gifted by nature. The 
distinction between thick skins and thin ones lies in the tem- 
perament. A thick-skinned man is one in whom it is difficult 
to excite feeling of any sort. A thin-skinned man is sensitive all 
over, and on every occasion. To some extent, the difference is one 
of nature’s making ; but the artificial element in it is much larger 
than people usually suppose. The question how far men can 
harden their skins, and to what extent it is desirable to do so, is 
by no means devoid of interest. 

We often hear and read of uncontrollable feelings, just as people 
talk loosely about uncontrollable impulses; and no doubt, at a 
given moment, it is impossible to like or dislike, to suffer or to 
be indifferent, by rule and on principle. Ii a broader view is 
taken, this is far from being the case. If people will only 
set themselves to try systematically, there is 5 y any limit 
to the degree of mental tanning which they may effect. If 
stoicism were a really admirable frame of mind, and a pos- 
ession deliberately desired by any particular person, it is one 
which could always be attained by judicious discipline. A 
man careful to exaggerate nothing, and to proceed by 
gradual advances, might, in fewer years than he would in 
the first imstance be inclined to suppose, destroy or subdue 
his original temperament, and make Pimeclf as hard as if his 
hardness were a gift of nature, and not an acquisition. The 
steps in the process are neither many nor difficult. The first is, to 
repress, as far as may be, expressions of fecling—beginning with 
the smaller matters, such as acts of courtesy or family affection. 
To attempt at too early a stage to repress the expression of very 
strong feelings might only irritate, and so increase them. The 
expression of strong feeling is, however, a thing to which 
few people have frequent occasion to give way. It is 
not every day that a man is very angry, or very much in 
love, or afflicted with a very violent toothache; and, by 
assiduous practice amongst the smaller events of life, callousness 
as to the greater ones may gradually be superinduced. The habit 
of analysis and self-examination has also a great indurative effect. 
Ifa young woman wished to make herself impervious to all feel- 
ings, she might, whilst cultivating impassiveness on a gradually 
ascending scale, betake herself to the study of the works of 
the minute school of female novelists. In this way she might 
gradually get aes a sort of hortus siccus containing dried spe- 
cimens of every human emotion in their various combinations and 
permutations. By cultivating a guasi scientific or rather profes- 
sional interestin feeling, it is possible to place oneself as it were in 
a sphere separate from and exterior to it, as physicians and lawyers 
do with reference to the subject-matter of their respective pro- 
fessions. An enthusiast who wrote to the papers some time ago 
about the merits of pounded chalk as a specific for burns, declared 
that he laid a red-hot poker across two of his fingers to see whether 
the one treated with chalk would beat the one handed over to the 
doctors. An enthusiastic conveyancer, having inherited a small 
estate, dissosed of it by a will so drawn as to raise every 
doubtful point he could think of as to the interpretation of 
wills. It is obvious that these persons had cultivated a col- 
lateral interest in their own persons and property powerful enough 
to overcome the common sentiment on the subject. If the same 
course be taken with feeling, with sutficient perseverance and in- 
telligence, an analogous result may be expected. People may live 
to regard the play of their own and their neighbour's sentiments 
with mere artistic curiosity ; and this greatly blunts their edge, 
and so diminishes the sensitiveness of the person. There are 
means by which this process may be rendered quicker and more 
effective. If books of opposite and conflicting moral views are 
studied, and if feelings themselves are examined without reference 
to their morality, a general sense of contempt for the whole sub- 

ject may be encouraged ; and nothing can be more favourable to 
the diminution of sensibility. Ifa person can once succeed in con- 
necting certain feelings with ridiculous associations, and in per- 
suading himself to entertain a bond fide contempt for them, 
he may consider that he has, for practical purposes, solved 
the question of providing himself with a thick skin. Contempt, 
it is said, will pierce the shell of the tortoise ; but to excite any 
emotion in a man who has drilled himself into habitually feeling 
genuine contempt for emotions of that class is next to impossible. 

The question of means is, of course, altogether collateral to the 

uestion whether it is wise to employ them, and that depends on 
the advantages of thickness of skin. When given by nature, either 
at once or gradually, it is in certain ways a considerable ad- 


when it is intentionally cultivated. Its advantage is that it 
is one form of strength. It makes its possessor less indis- 
than other people to do what is a considered 
isagreeable; but when it is produced by merely lowering the 
general standard of vitality and sensibility, it is a form, not of 
strength, but of weakness, for it arises not from disregard to un- 
leasant cansequences, but from disregard to eg of every 
ind—from general indifference to the pursuits of life. The union 
of bluntness of sensation with great energy of character is hy no 
means acommon one. The rule is the other way. Almost every 
man who distinguishes himself age any of the active walks 
of life is, as a rule, a sensitive man. ‘This is especially the case in 
callings which require artistic qualities, It is y possible, for 
instance, for a thick-skinned man to be a good speaker. People 
who are really unaccustomed to public speaking usually suppose 
that to be nervous is a great evil, and that to be perfectly free 
from the feeling—to have, as the phrase is, no nerves at all—is an 
immense advantage. It is certainly possible to have too much, 
but, of the two, the worse fault is to have too little; and it is by 
no means clear that, amongst men who speak often enough to get 
over the strangeness of the feeling, and to become accustomed to 
the sound of their own voices, it isnot the more common fault. A 
man who is in no degree impressed by the fact that a large 
number of people are listening to what he says, has less 
chance than his neighbours of impressing them by what he says. 
To be in sympathy with his audience, to see what topies they will 
and will not tike, and to know when and how to pursue particular 
subjects, are the first qualifications of an effective speaker, what- 
ever may be the sphere in which his eloquence is to be used; and 
this implies that the speaker must be in some ways a sensitive 
man—at all events, it implies that he ought not to be wanting in 
sensitiveness. It would seem as if something of the same sort 
were required in pursuits which have less obvious connexion with 
the emotions. In one of the most striking passages of his almost 
microscopic description of the battle of the Alma, Mr. Kinglake 
gives an account of the way in which the crisis of a battle is 
sometimes marked by a change in the feelings of the combatants. 
The one side feel themselves victorious, the others feel them- 
selves beaten, and this not from any particular or assign- 
able reason, but merely by a sort of instinctive commentary 
on the eyents passing before them. Each side, arguing un- 
consciously from transient and barely perceptible signs, draws 
the same conclusion as to the way in which the balance of victory 
is hanging, and the inarticulate inference flushes the one and 
blights the other. .\ man moulded too coarsely to feel either of 
these impulses would, probably, on the whole, lose more than he 
gained for military purposes. 

Though, as a rule, energy runs through the whole character, 
and communicates itself to the feelings which lie near the surface 
as well as to other parts of a man’s nature, exceptions sometimes 
occur. A very vigorous man may have blunt feelings. He may 
have a great appetite for what there is to be had in the world, 
and yet not care much if he loses or has to go without it. 
This, however, is not a common form of character, and, when it 
does occur, is probably produced by some peculiar twist in the 
circumstances of the possessor’s life or education. Suppose, for 
instance, that a very vigorous man has, for some cause or other, been 
snubbed, thwarted, and thrown aside for a considerable time— 
that he has had to submit to disappointments and mortifica- 
tions, and has seen inferiors put over his head. Suppose further 
that he has had the good sense not to be dissatistied with this, 
but to take it quietly as the course of things which under all the 
circumstances of lite was naturally to be expected ; and suppose, 
above all, that he is considerate as well as energetic, and is given 
to take the measure of what falls in his way without noise 
or exaggeration. The probability is that he will find that 
things neither hurt so much nor please so much as the language 
in common use about them would imply, and that, so long as the 
internal fire which drives a man on to be doing something in the 
world has some fuel to burn, it does not so much matter what it 
is. Such aframe of mind and such experience would produce 
a good kind of thick skin—that thickness of skin which arises 
from exercise, and not from natural sluggishness and stupidity. 
It is, however, a rare frame of mind, for it implies the possession 
of very dissimilar, if not inconsistent qualities—energy and reflec- 
tiveness, a turn for active life and a turn for self-examination, 
the gifts which take a man out into the world, and those which 
throw him back on himself. Such men are generally humor- 
ists of a surly kind, for the perception of the existence and absur- 
dity of sharp contrasts in life is the condition, and may almost be 
called the foundation, of humour. 

The nature of the sensitive habit of mind receives much illus- 
tration from considering the way in which it shows itself in diffe- 
rent classes. Its natural connexion with energy of character is 
shown by the degree in which it exists among the poor and 
uneducated. Some of the most sensitive people in the world are 
to be found amongst the roughest, noisiest, and least educated part 
of the community—the classes which would be picked out as 
specimens of rough vigour. Sailors and navvies are 4s impressible 
as children, and apparently stolid peasants who look like blocks of 
wood to ordinary observers, are capable of being worked up to 
frantic pitches of emotion by love, by parental affection, or by 
religious excitement. Whittield could throw farm-labourers or 
colliers into convulsions by his sermons; and his successors have 
repeated the same exploit periodically, at revivals and the like. If 
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apart, he would not find the fuel for such a bonfire. An amount of 
ridicule or satire which would hardly ruffle the feelings of an 
educated man perceptibly might drive a carter or labourer into a 
perfect paroxysm of fury. Where the elements of character are 
simple, and the problem of understanding character has not been 
confused by an elaborate educations sensibility and strength 
generally go together. A poor man, who is not impressible and 
sensitive, is generally a good deal of a brute. If on occasion he 
shows no feeling, it is not because he has developed a hard shell 
by education, but simply because he has no feeling to show. 


BROMPTON REVISITED. 


“ bbw for completing the International Exhibition Building, 

Exhibition Road Front.—Captain Fowke—gos.” “ Design 
for completing the International Exhibition building, Crom- 
well Road Front.—Captain Fowke—g2g9” :—these are extracts 
from the Catalogue of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
“ Uncovering of the Memorial of the Exhibition of 1851—June 
10, 1863. The Exhibition Buildings will be thrown open to the 
Visitors of the Horticultural Society’s Garden : ”’—this is an extract 
from the advertisement of a coming show at which their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales are to be exhibited to the 
public under the auspices of the Exhibition Memorial Committee 
next month. “The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to a 
question, ‘ Whether the report was true that the Government had 
ottered, or intended, to become purchasers of the building in which 
the Exhibition of 1862 was contained,’ said, ‘ He could give the 
assurance that if the Government should offer or intend to become 
purchasers of the Exhibition building, they would give the earliest 
information in their power to the House, and in case they should 
intend any step requiring a vote of money, they would take care 
to lay an estimate before the House at an early period, and bring 
the matter under discussion in the manner which might be 
thought most convenient :’ ”’—this is an extract from the report of 
the proceedings in Parliament on Thursday, 7th of May. At first 
sight, there seems to be not much in common between the Royal 
Academy’s Catalogue, Mr. Godwin’s advertisement, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mystic reply to a sufficiently plain question. But these things 
are significant to the initiated, and suspicious to those who, like 
ourselves, are not in the secret. It may perhaps be remembered 
that, as far back as January 17 in the present year, we com- 
mented on a certain official announcement that “a scheme 
for retaining the Exhibition building has now been preposed, 
the success of which depends entirely upon the view which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may take upon the subject. 
It is proposed that the Government should be asked to purchase 
the building, which is offered as a decided bargain, the sum 
named being 100,000/. The purchase of the building would, 
of course, involve the purchase of the site.’ The site, we 
were also told, was valued at 200,000/., and we were at the 
same time informed that “another 100,000/. would be required 
for the decoration of the buildings and making them thoroughly 
water-tight.” 

As we now understand the matter, this proposal is before the 
Governgnent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer neither denies 
nor aflirms that the proposal awaits his decision. He only says that 
when he has made up his mind he will tell the House, and that 
at the earliest moment after he has decided—which earliest mo- 
ment will probably be six weeks or two months hence, or 
about the middle of July—it is not improbable that “the matter 
will be brought under discussion in the manner which may be 
thought most convenient” for getting a vote of 400,000/.—i.e. 
when the House is empty. At any rate, whether Mr. Gladstone's 
mind is made up or not, Captain Fowke, as his drawings at 
the Royal Academy show, has no hesitation. He has got 
ready his design, not only for the Picture Gallery front, but 
for a completion, en permanence, of the Eastern facade in the 
Exhibition Road. This design we do not propose, at least in 
this place, to criticize. We only record its existence and publicity. 
And on the 10th of June the public is once more to be admitted to 
the deserted halls of 1862—an arrangement which at any rate is 
more politic than the defunct scheme of asking the Prince of Wales 
to throw new life into the bubble domes bya prize day in the fog,and 
mud, andrain of January. Combining all these several facts, not with- 
out the aid of rumour, we may with some confidence conclude that 
we are to be asked for qenpaeh to retain the Exhibition buildings; 
and that Captain Fowke has got all his plans and designs ready for 
rehabilitating and decorating the wind-beaten, and rain-soddened, 
and mouldering sheds of Brompton; and that the 1oth of June is 
to witness a grand burst of all the old clagueurs, who are to 
execute a bravura of admiration for the devoted Palace of Industry, 
which is to coax the public into the purchase of the old leaky 
Exhibition sheds, as a “decided bargain.” Only 400,000/. for 
the finest building in the world — only 400,000/. for the two 
famous domes — only 400,000/., and the thing of beauty is a joy, 
and an income-tax, for ever. 

In the interests of the tax-payers we may as well take time 
by the forelock, and anticipate rs ro whether emanat- 
ing from the ee or from the Brompton Boilers. Are we 
ready to pay 400,000/. for Captain Fowke’s chef-dauvre? First 
let us what 400,000/, means, 400,000/. in a vote means 
500,000/. in fact. Halfa million of money represents as nearly 
as possible one halfpenny in the pound of income-tax. We must 
say that, on the whole, we had rather pay sixpence halfpenny on 
our next year’s income than sevenpence, even at the cost of 


the earth being deprived of those multitudinous acres of glass and 
iron. Not to buy the famous Exhibition buildmgs is—and this is 
a formula to be remembered—to save a halfpenny in every pound 
of income in the case of every income-tax-paying man in England 
for at least one whole year. We say “at least” one year, because 
we do not see the end of our bargain with its purchase. The 
white elephant must be fed. If a building, valued at only 100,000/., 
after one year’s wear and tear requires 200,000/. to decorate it and 
“make it weather-tight,” we may calculate that it will cost at 
least 50,000/. annually to keep it weather-tight. A house which 
costs the value of its fee simple in annua! repairs is an invest- 
ment which would be locked at shyly at the Auction Mart. But 
this is the precious commodity which is offered to Mr. Gladstone as 
“a decided bargain.” We say, then, first, that we have not got 
the money to spend, and next, that we decidedly dislike the 
investment. We do not enl upon the fact that the 
Exhibition om 7 are the ugliest which the wit of man 
ever devised. fe do not repeat that it would be in 
the interests of art and taste that the very recollection of 
them were swept away for ever. We now only say that, at any 
price, they would be the very dearest purchase the nation ever made. 
Of course the contractors, who are said not to have made a very 
thing of it, are anxious to have their sliding and speculative 
in lifted up in the scale of profits; but if Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas, the Royal Commissioners, and the guarantors, or whosoever 
is the actual owner of the buildings, were to make the nation a 
present of the whole concern, it would be a fatal gift to the tax- 
yer. On any terms, or on any conditions, the ownership of the 
rompton building would be a perpetual incubus on the 
Exchequer. The structure was erected on the express condition 
that it was to be pulled down ; and good faith, as well as economy 
and good taste, demands its instant demolition. We only trust 
that Brompton revisited on the morning of the 1oth of June will 
have the efiect of calling out public disgust and indignation at 
the threatened job. 

For it is a job—a job long and carefully prepared, instigated by 
all sorts of subtle iia prompted by innumerable crafty and 
secret considerations. It is not announced what is to be done with 
the renovated and decorated structure. Is it for the sea monsters, 
ProfessorOwen’s pets, to stable in? Are we to be asked for 400,000/. 
to erect “ferro-vitreous” halls for the Elephantine Seal and the 
Selache Maxima, the absence of which in Great Russell Street is a 
daily pang to at least one distinguished savant? It would hardly 
do to announce this purpose for the Exhibition buildings, because 
Parliament and the verdict of scientific men have decided against 
removing the Natural History Department of the British Museum. 
Is it intended that the National Gallery should be transported to 
the empty picture galleries in the Cromwell Road? Parliament 
and the public have again said No; and though it is well known 
that this scheme is not given up, we much doubt whether it will 
be fairly avowed. Or, in, are we to have “the lamented 
Prince Consort’s long-cherished designs” paraded by way of 
conciliating a vote for those trifling odd hundreds of thousands? 
If so, it is high time to say that this particular argument has 
done duty often enough. If anything could wear out reverence 
for the Prince’s memory, it would be the perpetual quoting 
of his alleged posthumous wishes, when there is not the 
slightest evidence that such wishes ever existed, or at least 
were ever expressed. The late Prince Consort was too high- 
minded a gentleman ever to have laid out a plan for South 
Kensington centralization which he declined openly to avow 
and recommend. Himself the seul of honour and openness, it is 
no kindness to his memory to appeal to him for secret purposes 
and unacknowledged schemes. ‘That there are intentions to take 
many of the national collections — our pictures, our museums, and 
the like — to Brompton, is well known. Sumptuous palaces are 
rising for the residence of the Officers of the Department. Science 
and art are to reign and rule royally at Brompton. We have had 
that experience of the energy and perseverance of “ Cole, C.B.” and 
“Wentworth Dilke, Bart.” and “the Department,” and the 
Society of Arts, not to reckon u their staunch, steady, 
persistent clinging to a plan. Ve also know enough of 
their general ability to suppose that they will not be guilty 
of any such blundering as to develope their schemes either too 
hastily or too completely. Paulaiim, poco y poco, is their motto. 
And it has answered admirably. South Kensington has grown 
and grown. The glacier moves and creeps on, very imperceptibly, 
but very steadily. The delvers grub and dig and tunnel, and the 
secret underground work advances. Government after Govern- 
ment is won ; vote after vote is gained. All the political notables 
are in some way or other committing themselves, and getting 
insensibly mixed up with the undeveloped job, either as Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, or as Trustees of something 
or other in some way or other connected with Brompton, and they 
are won over. All sorts of influences, secret as well as subtle, 
are brought to bear. Hints, wishes, insinuations are carefully 
instilled. 

is the best policy. We used to hear of an influence behind the 
throne more powerful than the throne itself. To suppose Mr. 
Gladstone terrorized or cajoled by “ Cole, C.B.,” is rather absurd. 


But we are not without apprehensions on the side of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself. To do Mr. Gladstone only 


justice, we believe that he is a careful and conscientious gnurdian 


of the public purse ; and the impudent proposition that he should 
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ask Parliament for 400,000/. to buy the Exhibition buildings 
would, in the natural course of things, only suggest to him 
a very hasty appeal to the office-bell in Downing Street, and a 
very early acquaintance between the Treasury door and the modest 
—— for this trifling sum. But then it is only reason- 
able that the Brompton jobbers should take into consideration, 
as they will doubtless do, Mr. Gladstone’s idiosyncracy, as — 
call it. It is a characteristic of this gentleman’s mind that he 
must do something at least once a year to annoy all his friends, 
and to give huge delight to all his enemies, and they are many. 
It is probably at the price of some one annual exhibition of perver- 
sity and evil policy that he has sold himself, not to an evil spirit, 
but to his good genius. He is to win the reputation of being the 
wisest of men on condition that he executes not less than one 
stupendous folly per annum. At present he is in arrears with his 
reputation. He has tried hard to get through his inevitable annual 
fiasco; but the fates have compelled him to sobriety and good 
sense. His club tax and his charity tax were very fair attempts 
to appease the demon who demands his annual craze and folly. 
But % has not been allowed as ig to exasperate the public for 
the present year. Wedread the Ides of July. The proposal which 
we are told only awaits his decision—the quiet, modest, thrifty pro- 

al only to spend 400,000/. on the Brompton sheds—will, we 
ear, be too much for Mr. Gladstone. It is just the sort of affront 
to common sense, just the contradiction of an economist’s practice 
to an economist’s professions, which is sure to dazzle him. It 
is just the topic for that familiar sophistical oration which is 
to demonstrate that 400,o00/. is nothing—is something — is 
everything ; and that the Exhibition Buildings will cost nothing, 
and at the same time will answer all those artistic and scientific 
necessities which it must be admitted do not exist, and therefore 
must be satisfied. Mr. Gladstone has not yet had his All Fools’ 
Day this year; and therefore we fully expect that, towards the 
middle of July, he will come out with a eager | vote for 
only 400,000/.—the Exhibition Buildings at a decided bargain. 
The surplus of from 400,000l. to 500,000/. which, in his Budget 
for the current year, he so curiously declined to appropriate in any 
way, would just serve the purpose. The exactness of the fit is 
unpleasantly suggestive. Can it be that Mr. Gladstone has been 
reserving his surplus specially and expressly for this Brompton 
investment ? 


VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS. 

HE history of a nation, it is said, may be read in its Statute- 
book, and it is equally true that the progress of the Volun- 
teers may be traced in the laws owed word from time to time for 
their government. The provisional _— which may now be said 
to have closed has been signalized by a curious hotch-potch of 
rules and regulations, partly borrowed from half obsolete enact- 
ments, and ina great degree improvised by the authority of the 
War Office. It has fortunately not been thought necessary to 
postpone an orderly consolidation of Volunteer law until the 
multiplicity of rules had become as embarrassing as in many other 
departments of legislation; but enough uncertainty has already 
wn up to render the proposed consolidation an important boon. 
he introduction of provisions for the regulation of the Parliamen- 
~~ grant, and the improvement of various matters of discipline 
and practice which the existing law failed to reach, give the new 
Bill somewhat more importance than would belong to it as a mere 
consolidation of the rules already in force. In the main, however, 
the intended Act aims rather at consolidation than change, and 
appropriately ushers in the settlement of the force on its perma- 
nent footing. The Bill which was introduced on Thursday by 
Lord Hartington seems to have given general satisfaction. Kven 
Lord Lovaine has gracefully withdrawn the opposition which he 

Volunteers. 

In the general position of the Volunteer, with respect 
to the regular forces, no material change is proposed. he 
Lords Lieutenants are still to be the channel for the accept- 
ance of the services of new corps and the granting of com- 
missions, but the old arrangements for Courts of Inquiry are to 
be superseded by regulations which the Secretary for War is em- 
powered to frame, and vary from time to time. One change in a 
matter of discipline is, in theory, of much more importance than it 
will be found in practice. By a singular oversight, a large number 
of the earliest Vauian were allowed to present themselves to be 
sworn before anyone knew what oath they ought to take. At 
first, gentlemen who assumed the rifle had a choice of a great 
variety of oaths, from the absolute soldier’s undertaking down to 
the shadowy pledge of the common oath of allegiance. After a 
little time, it came to the lawyers’ turn to be sworn ; and, with more 
zeal than knowledge, they came to the conclusion that, if they were 
to be sworn at all, they could not swear too much, and accordingly 
committed themselves to the unconditional promise of service and 
obedience to their military — It was generally assumed that 
this decision must be the right one, and it has ever since been the 
practice for Volunteers to bind themselves, in effect, to serve any- 
where, and at any time, if so ordered by their commanding officers. 
By the new Act, the qualification is added to the oath that the duty 
is to be “ according to the condition of the service,” and at the same 
time the promise of obedience to superior officers is left out alto- 
gether. ‘The change will not produce any practical effect, or one 
— be disposed to criticize the singular omission. In substan- 

ials, discipline remains on its old footing—easy enough in time of 
peace, but as stringent as the Mutiny Act can make it in the event 
of a summons for actual service. One provision (we believe not 


altogether a new one) would have been open to serious objection if 
it had not been toned down to such a point as to render it prac- 
tically inoperative. This isa clause by which Volunteers acting in 
the suppression of riots are to be under the same discipline as if 
in actual service. We have a strong feeling that Volunteers are 
not meant to be policemen, and that they would make the worst 
possible force for the purpose. They are none too popular with 
the people as it is, and they would never be able to check a 
tumult by the influence of fear, without actual bloodshed. The 
mob knows that regiments of regulars are employed when ne- 
cessary in keeping order, but until they saw and felt the first 
volley of ball cartridge, a disorderly rabble would never 
be induced to believe that the grey-coated civilians had 
any intention of attacking in earnest. Of course they would 
do so if they received the order, but the primary object of — 
a riot by intimidation without bloodshed would never be attained. 
It would be better that Sir George Grey should keep down his 
favourite ruffians without calling for Volunteer assistance; but as 
this police duty is only obligatory on those Volunteers who may 
choose to undertake it, with the sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
their county, the enactment will probably do less mischief than 
might otherwise be the case. The clauses which relate to the 
ordinary management and powers of Volunteer te do not 
materially alter the subsisting arrangements. Some of the diffi- 
culties which prevented the land clauses of a former Act from 
being used for the acquisition of ranges will be removed by the 
resent Bill, but we do not imagine that any effectual result will 
attained. The time has passed when Volunteers could command 
large subscriptions for any such p ; and when they have 
the power of buying land, without the money to pay for it, 
they will be in much the same position as when they had the 
money without the power. This matter of rifle-ranges is almost 
the only serious blunder which has been made in the direction of 
the Volunteer movement. The Government ought to have taken 
it in hand before money had been wasted upon butts so incon- 
venient as to render rifle practice the exceptional amusement of 
asmall minority. Perhaps it would not be too late now to re- 
trieve the error ; but it is certain that the provisions of the new 
Bill upon the subject will be almost, if not entirely, a dead letter. 

On the most interesting point, _ now, for the Volunteers, 
the Act gives no information. The conditions on which the 
Government grant is to be issued are very properly left to the 
future discretion of the War Office, or, in strictness, to the Queen 
in Council, instead of being stereotyped by legislation. Under 
the present direction of the War Otlice, it is certain that, in 
framing the first regulations, every possible consideration will be 
shown to the true interests of the force; and it is much better 
that details of drill and practice should be settled in an ad- 
ministrative office which has the full confidence of the Volun- 
teers, than that they should be the subject of what could not but 
be a desultory debate in the House of Commons. In substance, it 
is well known what the scope of the regulations will be, and there 
can be no doubt that any defects which experience may disclose in 
the proposed “ code of efficiency ” will be promptly remedied. Even 
if discussion had been invited by annexing the first set of regu- 
lations to the Bill, it would have been absolutely necessary to leave 
to the military authorities an unqualified power of accommodating 
their cs gg to the circumstances of the force; and little 
besides n discussion would have resulted from the offer to 
submit the rules in the first instance to the decision of the legis- 
lature. At the same time the practical control of Parliament is 
secured by a clause which suspends the operation of the proposed 
Order in Council until one month after it shall have been laid 
before both Houses. Such is a slight outline of a Bill which 
places the practice and discipline of the Volunteers on a regular 
and permanent footing. 

While Parliament is thus at work making laws for Volunteers, 
another body has been framing a code which will have even 
greater interest for one, and as we think, the most im- 
pa section of the force. The Council of the National 

ifle Association is the executive of the Rifleman, as the 
War Office is of the entire body of Volunteers, and the by- 
laws for the annual meeting at Wimbledon will be scanned 
with a scrutiny much closer than any Act of Parliament 
is likely tocommand. In its own department, the Council has 
won the same general confidence which the War Office has 
gained by its judicious administration of the general affairs of the 
force, and the new shooting regulations will probably command as 
general an assent as is possible, where every man who competes has 
some wy crotchet of his own upon the subject. The main point is, 
that the Council should be amenable to the influence of opinion, 
and no one can read the new code of by-laws without tracing the 
evident desire to conciliate, as far as possible, all the conflicti 
views which the abstruse subjects of scoring and marking, 
the terms and conditions of the various competitions have from 
time to time elicited. On several minor points we are inclined to 
think that the regulations might be improved, but we are bound 
to admit that if they do not absolutely embody our own 

icular views, they are a remarkably fair a among 
those which are most commonly entertained. Without goin 
into details, it is enough to say that the desire for a more bountif 
encouragement of the Volunteer’s weapon has been met by a liberal 
allotment of additional prizes to the value of 360/., besides a Sol. 
cup to be called the Alexandra prize. For these ge the 
i oe have been kept well within the powers of the Enfield rifle, 
while in one or another competition i candidate for distinc- 
tion will find the shooting conditions under which he may fancy 
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himself most likely to command success. Even those who are 
enamoured of foreign fashions may enjoy the luxury of shooting 
at a Swiss target, and of anticipating the time when its rational 
arrangement of concentric circles shall be universally substituted 
in trials of skill for the unscientific plan of scoring which has been 
established at Hythe. This will, perhaps, be one of the first 
little revolutions in the machinery of the great national competi- 
tion, and another will possibly be the restoration of the 300 yard 
range, which, to the detriment of good shooting, was prematurely 
abandoned after the first meeting. A much more important 
change for the interests of a large proportion of the intending 
competitors would be the postponement of the meeting from July 
to August. A better prospect of fine weather, and a larger preva- 
lence of leisure, taking one class with another, are strong recom- 
mendations of the later month. The drawbacks are, a certain 
amount of inconvenience more imaginary than real to the lovers of 
grouse-shooting, and the possibility of deranging the elevens of 
the two Houses of Parliament in case they should fall into the early 
closing movement. It would be a grievous disappointment if any- 
thing should occur to prevent this match from becoming as perma- 
nent as the meeting itself; but it is to be hoped that, without so 
serious an interference with Parliamentary sport, it will be found, in 
future years, practicable to postpone the meeting fora month. For 
this year, the Volunteers in camp must be prepared once more to 
brave the gales of a Wimbledon July, and to take their chance of the 
proverbial Volunteer down-pour. Whatever may be their fortune 
in this respect, we have no fear of any decline, either in the skill 
they have already shown, or in the spirit of competition which has 
grown with each successive meeting. 


PRUDELWITZ AND STRUDELWITZ. 


wot occasional readers of the Berlin Kladderadatsch must be 
4 familiar with the far-famed Barons Prudelwitz and Stru- 
delwitz, the par nobile of Junkers, who are wont from time to 
time to favour the readers of that amusing periodical with their 
trenchant correspondence. These worthies resemble one another 
as brothers should, Strudelwitz ever appearing to out-Prudelwitz 
Prudelwitz in his abhorrence of the Constitution and the canaille, 
and in his admiration of the Czar of Russia and the coryphées of 
the Ballet. But it is not in print alone that many of us have met 
these truculent Barons. No traveller who has ever paused in the 
oasis under the lime-trees amidst the Sahara of the Prussian 
capital, can have failed to observe Strudelwitz sitting before Fuchs’ 
or Kranzler’s Café in the uniform of an officer of the Guards, his 
outstretched legs covered by the “Journal of the Cross.” No 
visitor to the Berlin Opera-house has escaped the contemptuous 
glance of Prudelwitz, as he stands, the lord of the stalls, in an 
attitude expressing protection of his master in the Royal box 
above, and defiance of the rest of human kind. Of late the 
intelligent traveller may very likely have discovered him in 
a far different place. Among the patient and long-suffer- 
ing gentlemen who are sent to represent their countrymen’s 
grievances in the Chamber of Deputies — among them, but 
not of them — Prudelwitz has, during the last session, reared his 
crest. He is there called Minister-President von Bismark-Schién- 
hausen, but has not introduced any alterations or modifications 
into his lordly style and bearing. He loftily refuses to bandy 
words with the base plebeians about such things as treaties and 
conventions, but condescends to ridicule, when he is in good spirits, 
their “constitutional” talk and loud voices. Manteuffel was a 
hard-working clerk, Van der Heydt had himself dabbled in demo- 
cratic notions, but now Prussia is ruled by one of her own aristo- 
cracy—one born to serve the Hohenzoller and to snap his fingers 
at the Schultzes and Miillers who presume to meddle with the 
expenditure of the public money, the organization of the royal 
army, and the administration of the nation’s affairs. 

The lordly Bismark is not without his appropriate clients. 
All Berlin has been lately laughing at their offerings at his shrine 
on the auspicious day of his birth. One offered a Westphalian 
ham, another a Silesian sponge-cake; and a committee of ad- 
mirers presented him with a sword, bearing his ancestral motto, 
Viel’ fend’, viel’ chr’ (many foes, much honour), to the first clause 
of which he has, not without success, endeavoured to act up; for 
the present Prussian Premier may proudly write himself down 
the most unpopular Minister who has ever held office at any time 
or in any country. On all subjects, no matter whether of foreign 
or domestic policy, he is utterly and absolutely at variance with 
the Chamber and the nation. He is not only opposed to them, 
but he glories in his opposition, and delights in testifying to it, 
not by words and deeds alone, but by his demeanour and beha- 
viour—nay, by the very attitudes into which he humorously 
throws his chivalrous person. He has determined to teach them 
what it is when a Junker governs, not the peasants on his 
Rittergut, but the people of his sovereign. It is idle to wonder 
at the Prussian people’s submitting to be governed by a 
Minister who is an offensive type of a class it hates and 
detests. Ever and anon, a flattering rumour arrives from 
Berlin that Bismark has resigned, or is about to resign, or would 
resign if a successor could be found. If he were to-morrow to 
quit office, and the King were to name (supposing, for the sake of 
argument, such a thing to be possible) another Premier yet more 
disagreeable to the nation, it would submit. And it would act 
rightly ; for the Liberal party in Prussia — which includes nearly 

who take an interest in the national welfare apart from class- 


interests—has made up its mind not to spoil a cause by resorting 
to violent or illegal ‘an. But what astonish- 
ment is the fact that Bismark, and men of his class, hated as they 
are by the nation, and generally devoid of any territorial wealth and 
influence, devoid also of any intellectual claims or merits, should yet 
be the only body of his subjects trusted by the King. William I. is 
an honest and well-meaning man, patriotic, in so far that he loves 
his country and seeks her glory ; and yet he spurns an opportunity 
which would make him the most popular monarch that ever held 
sway in Prussia, to earn the applause and gain the support of the 
small and contemptible faction of the Junkers. 

There are Junkers military and Junkers civilian in Prussia ; but 
it would not be easy to exalt one species at the expense of the 
other. The Junker military has been educated at the Cadettenhaus, 
a military academy which receives its alunni at a very tender age, 
and rarely fails to mould them into devotees of things as they are 
and as they ought not to be. When the human being has ripened 
into an ensign, he enters an army which is taught to consider 
itself the end-all and be-all of the country—not so much a means 
whereby its glory and honour may be defended, as that glory and 
honour itself. Henceforth his creed will be to honour the king 
and to look down on the people, which two duties make up the 
Junker’s catechism. The civilian species is led to the same 
result by not very dissimilar paths. A sprig of German nobility 
is generally reared under the fostering care of a Hauslehrer, or 
domestic tutor. The latter belongs to the poorest class of the 
poorest members of a University. He is probably a Cancidatus 
Theologie—a station which may be compared to that of a penniless 
curate in England unprovided with a curacy. His lessons are long 
and worth his salt; but independence is not one of the subjects he 
is hired to teach. And it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the young aristocrat will be metamorphosed in the freer air 
of the University. The German Universities are no longer, as 
they were once with some reason believed to be, hotheds of demo- 
cracy and revolution. Their present social state is rather apt to 
foster an exclusive tendency. The so-called corps, which have 
almost universally superseded the Burschenschaften, and which are 
encouraged by the authorities as much as the latter were tabooed, 
profess exuberant loyalty as their first principle, and aim at 
exclusiveness as steadily as the most select club in St. James's 
Street or Pall Mall. The leading corps is always the most 
aristocratic. It endeavours to catch as many noblemen as 
it can—barons and counts, if the season be good, and princes, if 
Heaven should send them. Some of these societies absolutely 
exclude commoners — others only consent to swallow the pill of 
admitting them if it be gilded by the accident of wealth. The 
two most popular among the German Universities on the Rhine 
and on the Neckar would furnish ample proofs of this statement. 
From the corps the Junker proceeds to a life which befits his class 
and his intellect. He lives as a country squire, without a particular 
love of field-sports, and without any love at all for ks, in 
most cases on a small estate; or he enters upon what is called the 
State-career, which consists in a gradual development of titles, 
accompanied by office-work and its usual consequences on 
the human mind. But the official Junker belo rather 
to the bureaucracy, which is a separate, and, after all, a useful 
class. The pure and unadulterated article must be sought in the 
army and among the country squirearchy. The Mark Branden- 
burg, not fertile in most products, is supposed to be eminently 
prolific in this article; and the popular prejudice is especially 
directed against noble families whose names end in étz, plitz, or wits, 
like those of our two barons. 

Among the many fancies of the late unfortunate King, perhaps 
the most unpractical was the creation of a Prussian House of 
Lords. His father had been sufficiently unsuccessful, one would 
have thought, in his imitation of another great English 
institution, to furnish a warning to his son against burnin 
his fingers in a similar fashion. But Frederick William IV. 
had determined on a House of Lords; and he and his successor in 
consequence obtained an assembly, partly hereditary, partly 
nominated by the Crown, made up of a few great landowners, 
many small ones, and a handful of burgomasters, rectors of 
universities and such like, as a makeweight. These illustrious 
nobles have succeeded in completing the present deadlock in 
Prussian public affairs, by voting on every occasion in direct 
opposition to the popular feelings and wishes. Thus the King 
is enabled to lay the flattering unction of popularity with his 
“Peers” to his soul; and his subjects are more than ever ex- 
asperated against this selfish class of blatant lordlings. A 

pular Constitution devoid of an aristocratic element is not 
always a safe experiment; but a Constitution with a sham aristo- 
cratic element cannot possibly succeed. Neither the wealth nor 
the intellect of the nation is really represented in the Herrenhaus ; 
nor can its members point to any traditions of hereditary states- 
manship. The most distinguished Prussian statesmen have been 
foreigners; for from the ranks of the people a choice has been 
disdained, and the native aristocracy is a source which has ever 
refused to flow. The present King appears determined to squander 
the loyalty by which his accession was ted, and to put his 
trust, not in his people, but in the weakest and least vital of its 
sections. Yet he might remember that it was not the Junkers who 
made Prussia a first-class Power, but an enthusiastic nation following 
an enterprising monarch to battle. Nor was it the Junkers who, 
in 1813, rescued the country from an almost hopeless degradation, 
but the whole people in arms. Not until the King casts aside the 
support of an interested class who arrogate to themselves the title of 
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claim to the rank of a Great Power. 


THE LOSS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


ym TE Company to which the unlucky steamer Anglo-Saxon be- 
longed has hastened to publish the instructions under which 
her captain sailed. Those instructions, however, do not express 
anything which might not reasonably be considered to be implied. 
They recommend caution ; they point out that safety is preferable 
to speed; and they direct that, on suitable occasions, the ship should 
be stopped or the lead used. If it were necessary to say some- 
thing, and impossible to say anything new, the author of these 
instructions was only experiencing a difliculty which has often 
been felt before. It might seem superfluous to inform an officer 
of long standing like Captain Burgess, that if, in darkness or fog, he 
did not know exactly where he was, it would be expedient to lie-to 
until he could see ; but it appears that Captain Burgess has thrown 
away his own and many other lives by disregarding this suggestion 
of simple prudence. There is not the smallest reason to impute 
to the owners of the Anglo-Saxon that they did not mean their 
instructions to he obeyed; but as it is to be feared that there is a 
growing disposition on the part of captains to treat such instruc- 
tions as a mere empty form, it may be desirable that the public 
should unmistakeably declare its will that safety should be, in act as 
well as in word, preferred to speed in the voyages of ocean steamers. 

As we have now before us the statements of the oflicers of 
the ship, we can see how far the conjectures which ascribed her 
loss to undue haste are justified. The Anglo-Saxon was the first 
steamer which has left Liverpool this season with the expectation 
of finding the St. Lawrence sufficiently free from ice to allow her 
to reach Quebec. But as it was doubtful whether the St. Law- 
rence would be open, her captain was directed to touch, if possible, 
at Cape Race, where instructions forwarded by telegraph from 
Quebec would be awaiting him, If these instructions stated that 
the St. Lawrence was not open, he was then to shape his course 
for Portland, in the State of Maine, which is at present the port 
for British trade with Canada during the winter season. As the 
telegraph station at Cape Race is in communication with all parts 
of the Ppritish possessions and of the United States, it is, of course, 
very important that steamers, whether bound to or from America, 
should call there, or at least approach near enough to communicate 
with the boats which are on the watch to obtain or to transmit news. 
It appears, however, that this was not the motive which urged the 
Anylo-Savon to destruction. She approached Cape Race for the 
necessary purpose of ascertaining whether Quebec or Portland was 
to be her destination ; but whether she approached with all possible 
caution demands inquiry. She left Liverpool on the 16th ult., 
and up to the 25th her voyage was marked by no unusual incident. 
On the evening of that day, she fell in with ice and a thick fog. 
The engines were immediately slowed. Two hours later, the ice 
being thick and heavy, the engines were stopped altogether. Thus 
far there was no want of prudence. On the morning of the 26th 
the fog lifted, so as to allow cautious progress through the ice 
towards clear water, which was seen from the masthead. 
Having got clear of the ice, the ship proceeded under full 
steam and sail, At noon on that day the ship's position was 
ascertained by the usual method. During the following night 
the wind freshened, and blew strongly towards the Newfoundland 
coast, and a dense fog set in. All sail was taken in at 8 A.M. 
on the 27th. What followed shall be given in the narrator’s own 
words, in order that there may be no risk of unfairly estimating 
the degree of prudence evinced by the captain of the Anglo-Saxon. 
“ The fog still continued to be dense, and supposing the ship to 
be forty miles off Cape Race, we altered her course to W. half N., 
and slowed the engines to half speed, which we supposed would 
have taken us seventeen miles south of Cape Race.” The suppo- 
sition was unfortunately erroneous, for Cape Race was nearer than 
it ought to have been according to calculation. The mistake cost 
upwards of 200 lives, and about 100,000/. in money. The 
position of the ship had been ascertained, as has been stated, 
in the usual manner, about twenty-two hours previously, and her 
movement under steam, sail, and current since that time had no 
doubt been calculated with ordinary care, and with the inevitable 
liability to mistake. The result appeared to be, that the ship was 
forty miles from danger which, in reality, was close at hand. 
“At 10 minutes past 11 A.M. breakers were reported on the 
starboard beam.” In a dense fog the ship proceeded, at 
half speed, on a course which was supposed to be safe, but 
which brought her to destruction. hese circumstances are 
not dwelt upon for the purpose of bearing hardly upon the 
unfortunate Captain Burgess, who has paid for his error with 
his life; but it is necessary to call attention to the interpretation 
which captains of steamers ag upon the instructions addressed to 
them by their employers. No doubt Captain Burgess meaat to 
act prudently according to his own conception of prudence, which 
allowed him to push on at half speed through a fog, on the calcu- 
lation that he was forty miles from land, and with the strong 
probability that, if his caleulations were erroneous, he might bring 
to destruction the lives and property committed to his charge. 
An inexperienced person might call such conduct madness; but 
those who have observed during the last few years the pro- 
ceedings of captains of ocean steamers know that it is their 


way of behaving circumspectly, They ascertain by observation 


his friends, and relies upon a free people’s loyalty, will his kingdom ‘and calculation that a mpage cape or island ought to be in 
regain in the eyes of Europe that prestige which forms its principal , 


| a certain place relatively to themselves, and they proceed on 
the assumption that the cape or island will be where they reckon 
that it ought to be, or that it will look out for itself if it has 
moved elsewhere. Of course, if a cape or island were not likely to 
hit a ship much harder than the ship could hit the cape or island, 
this way of managing would be both safe and pleasant; but, un- 
‘fortunately, the cape or island is an equally rude antagonist 
| whether the position in which it is found be or be not in ac- 
| cordance with observation and calculation. 
| It is to be hoped that this deplorable calamity will have the 
| effect of obtaining prompt attention to the proposal which was 
made to the British authorities some time ago, to erect upon Cape 
Race a steam-whistle to give warning to ships when they a 
roach danger, which they cannot discern soon enough to avoid it. 
his proposal is stated to have been made by the Associated 
American Press, which is interested in obtaining intelligence, as 
well as by the principal companies which own the steamers in 
which that ietsllinaie is carried to and from Europe. ‘That the 
proposal, being apparently feasible and beneficial, should be de- 
clined by any British authorities to whom it was submitted, is 
unhappily no more than might be expected from official im- 
mobility. It appears, however, from a statement made by the 
President of the oes of Trade in the House of Commons, that 
difficulty has arisen upon the question who should pay the 
expense of erecting a maintaining the proposed signal-station. 
It happens that the loss of the Anglo-Saxon occurred exactly 
at the time and place most suitable for demonstrating the 
utility of a project which America has the honour of bring- 
ing forward and England has the discredit of rejecting. There 
was a dense fog which entirely shrouded the coast from 
view, and the ship was only four miles from Cape Race, 
and therefore well within hearing of a signal which is alleged 
to be audible at a distance of from six to ten miles. It is 
doubtless true that whatever is done to diminish the perils 
of navigation is apt to be neutralized by that foolhardiness 
which seems to be an ineradicable disease of the mind of the 
captains of ocean steamers, The passion for quick voyages causes 
neglect of those precautions which have been observed in all ages 
except this, which claims to be more enlightened and humane 
than any of its predecessors. A steamer is vastly superior to a 
sailing-vessel in her power of getting out of trouble, and many 
steamers are so managed as to lose no possible opportunity of dis- 
playing this talent to the best advantage. In the great majority 
of instances, all goes well, but es calculations fail, or 
machinery does not act as promptly as it should, and then some 
terrible disaster gives a warning which is too soon forgotten. 

If the Board of Trade undertakes to investigate the circum- 
stances under which the Anglo-Saxon perished, it is to be — 
that attention will be directed to the question whether, if the ship 
had been built of wood instead of iron, there would have been a 
greater probability of saving some of the many victims of this 
disaster. The wreck occurred so close to land that some of the 
crew and passengers actually escaped along a kind of brid 
formed of spars and ropes. It was hoped that all would 
have thus escaped, but, unhappily, the ship broke up in little more 
than an hour after she struck, and before the work of landing 
the crew and passengers could be completed. It would be de- 
sirable to consider, firstly, whether a wooden hull would not have 
been likely to hang together a few hours longer than an iron hull; 
and secondly, whether, when a wooden hull broke up, there would 
not have been a quantity of floating fragments upon which many 
lives might have been preserved until assistance came. Persons who 
are likely to be passengers by ocean steamers will appreciate the 
importance of the questions here suggested, and if it should 
appear that life is safer in a wooden ship than in an iron one, 
they will probably not regard being called blockheads for prefer- 
ring wood to iron. The substitution of iron for wood in shipbuilding 
may be reasonably considered a great step in scientific progress. 
It might have been expected that one result of this progress would 
be to render human life safer upon the sea than it was in less 
enlightened times; but it would be extravagant to assert that such 
a result has been attained. Improvements in steamships, and 
in lighthouses, and harbours, all seem to have the same effect of 
encouraging sailors to incur risks which formerly they would have 
avoided. Supposing the steam-whistle, or any other sort of 
signal, to be employed upon Cape Race, the small degree of 
precaution which is now used in approaching that dangerous 
foaliond is almost certain to be used no longer. 


THE WHOLE VALUE OF MAN. 


HERE have been several definitions of Man, and according 

to the definition has been the comparative estimate of man 
compared with man. There is the material and physical estimate, 
by which Daniel Lambert ranks so far above the Living Skeleton. 
There is the ethnological, by which the Caucasian Man takes 
recedence of the Boshman and the indigenous Australian, 
kere is the Life Assurance standard, by which a life at 
twenty is more valuable than one at sixty. There is the 
grammatical, by which the masculine sex is defined ungallantly 
to be more worthy than the feminine. There is the social, by 
which the duke is set above the eostermonger, So that it is only in 
essays and on platforms that we admit the absolute equality of 


man. For all practical purposes, being, as we are, a shopkeeping 
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generation, we admit in practice only a monetary standard. A man 
is measured according to what he is worth — not according to | 

worthiness, but to his money-representing or money-producing 
power. This isliterally his value. We treat him only asthe winner 
of wages. Sir James Fergusson, in a Bill lately before Parliament, 
reduced all human kind to a prosaic level. Blind to the distinctions 
of rank, colour, skull, or sex, he divided all men into these several 
classes by asimple process. All men are railway travellers ; railway 
travellers consist of first-class, second-class, and third-class ; and 
they must be appraised accordingly. And the figure at which 
man comes out, according to the Directors’ estimate, is suffici- 
ently humiliating to the ii ity of the order Primates. In the 
Bill, which was Lctunately lost on Wednesday, “ to regulate the 
compensation for accidents,” Sir James proposed to restrict the 
liability of railway companies for compensation, in cases of death 
or accident to travellers by railways, to no greater sum than 
gee in respect of any first-class passenger, and 300/. and 200/. 
or second and third-class passengers respectively. 

This is a levelling doctrine and a humiliating one. Sophocles 
enlarges on the wonderful nature of man— Many things are 
wonderful, none so wonderful as man.” Hamlet moralizes on the 
sublime character of humanity. Man, say the sages, is the micro- 
cosm, the very image and reflex of the Divine mind. He is a 
partaker of the heavenly nature, says Revelation. Yes, but it 
was a man, and not a railway director, who was the poet and 
sculptor of man; it was reserved for Sir James Fergusson to bring 
us all down to our real value. And that is, 400/. for a maximum. 
Think of a Lord Chancellor, or an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Palmerston, or a Prima Donna only fetching 400/. ac- 
cording to the English market price. Why, in New Orleans, 
when the African squadron used to be active, a healthy nigger 
might have fetched more than half the sum. “ Vanity of vani- 
ties” is a text upon which the wisest of men has discoursed ; 
but it wanted one who is certainly not a Solomon to bring 
us down to 400/. Sir James Fergusson must take rank among 
the reformers of ethical philosophy. It used to be held that to 
rise in the world was a Sowell motive to human action; aiiy 
doerevav was the advice addressed to ingenuous youth. 

Unless above himseif he can 

Exalt himself, how mean a thing is man— 
used to be the poet’s sermon and spur to emulation. Sir James 
deprives us of the last infirmity of noble minds. Ambition would 
henceforth cease to warm the sluggish energies, if high and low, 
gentle and simple, St. James and St. Giles, the bishop and the 
curate, could not rise above the dread leveller, who reduces us all 
to 40o/., cedar and alder alike. 

Nor is this the only moral solecism involved in the late Bill. It 
affected to give a provisional compensation by making it lawful 
for any passenger to require the railway company to insure him 
against death, provided that such insurance should not exceed 
3000/. Here is another immorality. While the Bill only valued 
a man at 400/., taken at the company’s valuation, it permitted 
him to estimate himself as high as 30002. against the company. 
That is to say, man, when he puts his own value on himself, may 
make it nearly eight times greater than that at which society 
rates him. This distinetion would operate asa sad stimulant to 

rsonal vanity and haughtiness of heart. What insured Pharisee 

ut would feel prouder and haughtier as he looked across the carriage, 
in the confidence of a man just appraised at 3000/., at his poor 
uninsured brother whose carcass represents a paltry 400/. at the 
highest? These are temptations to which human self-esteem 
should not be lightly exposed. A thought strikes us, that it may 
possibly be that Sir James Fergusson is a convert to Mr. Huxley’s 
theory. He considers that man is but faintly distinguished—either 
in anatomy, or in moral and, therefore, in pecuniary value—{from the 
larger anthropoid apes. Indeed, we suspect that, just as a living 
dog was said by the preacher to be better than a dead lion, Sir 
James meant forcibly to impress upon our race the truth that a 
living gorilla would, if imported by M. Du Chaillu to-morrow, 
command a higher figure than a dead professor, according to the 
Parliamentary table of mortuaries. 

To be serious, this Bill, though defeated, represents the long 
muttered complaints of railway meetings, which we may expect to 
hear again in another Session. If it were not for that abominable 
Bill of Lord Campbell's, shareholders would have better dividends. 
The Clayton Tunnel catastrophe had a most fatal influence on the 

rice of Brighton stock. Lord Campbell’s Act, and the Common 

w too, must be revised, repealed, modified. What Parliament is 
bound to look to is, in the first place, the state of the dividends ; and, 
in the second place, the safety of the public. As things are, no Rail- 
way Board can stand it. IPf we go to a jury, the chances are that 
the railway travellers in the box will exceed the shareholders ; and 
juries seem to have combined to give heavy damages against the 
companies. Under these circumstances, as society conspires to 
compel the companies to use all care and diligence in conveying pas- 
sengers, so the companies must conspire to protect their interests 
against the public, Hence Sir James Fergusson’s Bill. It is the 
railway interest against the — interest. The railway interest 
isstrong, and strong in both Houses; but we believe that the public 
interest is stronger. Lord Campbell’s Act is the only security—and 
unfortunately, stringent as its provisions are, is but an insufficient 
security—that the railway companies should take any precautions 
whatever for the public safety. Asit is—even when a railway com- 
pany may be made to pay as much as 1 5,000/. for a single barrister’s 
or physician’s life—the staff of signal-men and porters is cut down 
to the lowest possible scale, and the officials are all over- 


worked. At present, when the companies are working in the face 
of tremendous penalties for negligence, they do the least possible 
for the public security; and were the pecuniary safeguards re- 
moved, as this Bill proposed, it is easy to see that the working 
staff would be reduced. The quantity and quality of the rolling 
stock would no longer be a matter of panies, taste of pecuniary, 
importance ; punctuality would be neglected; trains oe 
despatched anyhow or nohow; signals would be of little conse- 
a and, as in the — case of Mississippi steamers in the 
ays before civil war, human life and limb would be left to the 
mercy or foolhardy ignorance of the under-paid station-master, or 
the over-worked engine-driver and pointsman. As to the compen- 
sation proposed by the Bill, it would have been better to have left 
its amount to the generosity of the companies than to have awarded 
this beggarly mockery. To give to the representatives of a barrister 
in full practice, or to the widow of a Secretary of State, four hundred 
unds, is a simple mockery of compensation. Tosuggest such a scale 
is an effort of impudence as well as of cruelty. Nor were matters 
mended by the clause which proposed to turn the railway com- 
panies into assurance societies against death or accident. There 
are already several Accidental Death Assurance Companies; and 
they all pay respectable, some very good, dividends. The clause, 
in so far as it would gain any object, would have been to add to 
the railway fares, and to add also to the railway dividends. 
The passenger would be taxed his insurance money, and the 
shareholders would be benefited by adding the profits of a life 
insurance office to their present carrying trade. 

The really remarkable thing is, that so insolent a pro- 
position should have been ever introduced into Parliament ; 
and it shows what a low estimate of public morality is enter- 
tained when a respectable member like Sir James Fergusson, 

ut forward, too, as the representative of the most powerful money 
interest in the country, should venture upon such a bold defiance 
of decency and common sense as this Bill involved. Of course it 
was rejected, but not by a very large majority, and in a thin 
House. Still it will have done its work. Any future sugges- 
tion for cutting down Lord Campbell’s Act will be looked 
upon as tame and harmless after this, and may stand some chance 
ot being at least entertained. Amazing impudence always gives 
moderate impudence a chance. And in this sense Mr, Gladstone 
may be grateful to Sir James Fergusson. The Club tax was 
about the rudest assault on propriety which ever was ventured upon 
by a Cabinet Minister; but the great railway interest has shown 
itself to be more immodest than even a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in search of a victim of insult and annoyance. If not 
the defunct Bill, at least something like it, may be expected to 
recur. And, in the meantime, it will be well to bear in mind that, 
as far as any principle goes, Sir James Fergusson’s Bill was as bad 
as Lord Campbell’s Act is said to be. The objection to the present 
law is that it is very hard that a railway company should be liable 
to extraordinary expenses if they happen to kill a great man; the 
risk and the requisite care being the same whether the train is 
freighted with peers or costermongers. Sir James introduces the 
very same arbitrary distinction by estimating a man, not according 
to his usefulness, or station, or income, but according to the class 
he happens to travel in. If the principle of Lord Campbell's Act 
is to be abandoned, there is nothing for it but the absolute equality 
doctrine ; and then, perhaps, §/. is enough for anybody's life. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


\ JE have already, in common with most of our contem- 
poraries, drawn attention to the mode in which the Hanging 
Committee have this year exercised their always ungracious, 
though necessary, function. This has not only proved an 
unusually large stone of stumbling to the promising younger 
occupants of our studios, but has, in a very singular manner, and 
one likely to tell upon the receipts, affected the aspect of the 
Exhibition itself. We do not mean that all the pictures which 
people naturally crowd to see have been exiled from the celebrated 
ine. But the Academy, like the Empire, has its Cayenne; and 
there can, unfortunately, be no doubt that Messrs. Frith, A. 
Cooper, and C. Landseer—the petty Napoleons of the season— 
have, with imperial impartiality, consigned to the highest or the 
lowest limbo a large proportion of works by men possessed of an 
inconvenient faculty of nsing, whilst they have tilled the space 
with canvasses which, except that they happen to be their 
own, would have never occupied any post which could be 
called a post of honour. To these works, thus publicly put forward 
to challenge our attention, we intend to apply a scrutiny as 
minute as they will bear on a future, but not a distant, occasion. 
But a first notice is justly due to pictures of a different quality ; 
and so well situated is the country at present in regard to art, in 
certain directions—so imperative are the claims of several artists to 
a position in which their works can be, not only paid for as part of 
a spectacle, but actually seen—that it will be found that the 
Ninety-tifth Exhibition of the Academy affords much which may 
please, and not a little which may delight, an intelligent 
spectator. 

Before taking in hand the principal pictures shown, it is proper 
to note certain conspicuous deficiencies in the collection. Owin 
principally, we believe,to the pressure of other work connected wit! 
Art, neither Mulready, Eastlake, Maclise, Dyce, Landseer, nor Foley, 
is represented. In these men we lose some of the most attractive, 
and some of the most original, of our ordinary contributors; and 
others, from whom we have often, on previous occasions, received 
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works of merit—for instance, Phillip and Watts—are by no means 
seen to the fullest advantage. From most of those now named we 
may fairly ae for recompense hereafter; but the loss which the 
English school has sustained by the death of Mr. Egg will not be 
supplied so easily. This is, perhaps, not the place for biographical 
details on this justly-lamented artist; yet it would be an inex- 
cusable omission were we to be silent upon all that we have 
suffered by his early removal. The experience of foreign art 
which we gained last year appears to cave impressed English 
spectators in general with the knowledge that, in some highly 
important matters, we are unequal to our Continental contem- 

raries. We do not draw so well; we do not hit the point so 

exterously; we are not so skilful in telling a tale without the aid 
of minor bits of humour or sentiment; we do not concentrate the 
interest of our landscapes with such frankness and facility ; we are 
more given to mere manufacture in our portraits. Now, in some 
of these items, Mr. Egg was amongst the few, comparatively, 
who could best stand the test of Preach and German compe- 
tition. There was a high and serious aim in all that he 
did; his command over design in the human figure was large, 
and he laid out his canvas with a dramatic power which was 
always increasing in clearness and simplicity. If this brief sum- 
mary of what he was leads any of our readers to do him justice in 
their remembrance — still more, if it should lead some of our 
existing artists to emulate his career—what we have here attempted 
= perform will be no inane munus, But we now pass to the 
iving. 

Ever since his fine “ Procession of Cimabue” startled us some 
eleven years ago, Mr. Leighton has been one of the “ rising men” 
of the day in figure-painting. Two or three others—as Marks and 
Calderon—have, during this interval, fairly made their reputation, 
and we find on these walls proof that, before any long period has 

ne by, as many more will be “ household names”’ to all who care 
for English art. But Mr. Leighton has embraced a wider range 
than most of his contemporaries, both in the quality of his 
subjects and the size of his designs. He has apparently set before 
himself the lofty but hazardous example of those who in the last 
century were understood as the “great masters;” and it must 
hence not be considered unreasonable or discouraging if we still 
have to look upon him asa man who has not yet finally completed 
his style, nor secured his reputation. This year, two serious and 
two ornamental pieces attest the versatility of his powers, nor has 
he shrunk from attempting three on the arduous scale of actual 
life ; whilst one, the “ Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah” (382), appears 
to be of larger proportions. Excepting (if they be exceptions) Mr. 
Herbert’s uninspired and cold, though careful “Judith ” (509), 
with Mr. Dobson’s sweet but sentimental “Return of the Holy 
Family ” (340), Mr. Leighton’s is the only serious Scripture sub- 
ject which we have observed ; for no one would apply the epithet 
to the little ornamental sketch by Mr. Frost (178), or to Mr. 
Solomon’s clever study of Arab life in No. 567. In the Jezebel 
and Elijah we see that the artist has endeavoured to unite the 
“style” of the sixteenth-century men with that more individual 
rendering of character and more strictly chronological aspect of 
scene which familiarity with the real East has rendered, in a 
manner, obligatory on our modern Scripture painters. In this 
difficult aim he has not attained complete success. The colouring 
is not free from heaviness, owing to the 1] unbroken masses 
into which it is divided; the action of the Ahab isa little uncertain ; 
and the smooth surface of the painting combines with the gloss and 
newness of the dresses to deprive the scene of the air of picturesque 
veracity. It is, however, on the whole, a truly fine work. “the 
arrangement is striking; the lines of the Queen’s drapery are large 
and beautiful; and her head, though less original than that of the 
Prophet, is well drawn and eet Leighton’s power in seizing 
character is perhaps most decidedly shown in the half-length of 
an “ Italian Crossbowman’”’ (528), who has, we suppose, registered 
a vow, sure to be kept, to avenge the death of the comrade whose 
withered hand is nailed to the city wall above him. Here the 
gloomy colour corresponds with the sentiment of the scene, 
although the force of purpose is so strongly marked on the archer’s 
face that the artist might have given glow and richness of tone to 
the whole work without compromising its dramatic effect. Of 
Leighson’s two ornamental pictures, the larger one, a “Girl with 
Peacock” (429), has an air of brilliancy, but strikes us as empty 
and shadow-like in proportion to the amount of work bestowed on 
it. The “Girl wit 
from affectation. 

If this painter’s contributions give him a right, in 1863, to the 
place of honour amongst those who devote themselves to figure- 
subjects, the place of popularity must be reserved for Mr. Millais. 
One ghost-scene (we will presently vindicate the right of the 
picture named in the catalogue the “Eve of St. Agnes” to that 
more exciting title), and two pictures from childhood, are powerful 
appeals to long-established predilections of the multitude; and it 
will probably be agreed on all hands that the distinguished artist 
has, on the whole, made a nearer advance towards resumption of 
his earlier and more forcible style this year than in several preceding 
Exhibitions. At least the execution of his “ Child’s first Sermon” 
(7) is carried to a very high point of technical completeness; and 
Elbe the painting of the face, as usual with the artist, is not 
perhaps proportioned in its thoroughness to the treatment of the 
accessories, yet the life, and earnestness, and simple beauty 
which he has thrown into the child’s features render the little 
canvas one which we are long likely to remember with 
pleasure, In the “Wolf’s Den” (498), the details are not 


ruit” (406) is gracefully drawn and free 


uite so satisfactory, and there is evidence of over-haste in 
the hands and face of the child on the right, and in the 
rather coarse patch of light which falls on the bosom 
of the prisoner. We presume, at least, that this little 
creature, lying so demurely on her back, and absorbed in her 
snowdrop, is meant to be the victim of her brothers, who are 
crying “wolf” in different tones of energy from beneath the grand 
pianoforte. One charm of this pleasing work is, in fact, the truth 
with which Millais has cqgudiciii’ the inconsecutiveness of young 
children—their inability to act a part completely, or for more 
than a few moments—their deferential, but imperfect, imitation 
of the eldest amongst them. Thus, here, the biggest boy is the 
Coryphzeus of the party, and the gradations of intelligence descend 
through the child who can only roar, to the child who has totally 
forgotten that she isin the Den at all, and may be even dimly 
conscious that “ it is all nonsense.” Child’s play has been never 
more pleasingly represented than here; but the example of other 
artists is not wanting to show that to make oneself thus a child 
amongst children involves a risk of sacrificing the deeper and 
more enduring aims of manhood. We trust that the deserved 
popularity of this picture may not tempt the painter to that career 
against which such works as the “Music” (46) and the 
“Morning Lesson ” (221) are annually recurrent warnings. 

As a tour de force, Mr. Millais’ picture from Keats is probably 
unrivalled in this Exhibition. The general tone of moonlight is 
powerfully given throughout, although in all the remoter 
antag of the work we miss the delicacy of gradation, passing 

rom the clear (that common and true epithet which poetry 
assigns to moonlight) to the obscure, which has been re- 
served, for effect’s sake, to bring out the table and its 
ornaments and the blue and silver robe of Madeline. Nothing, in 
truth, but the daring dexterity which the picture shows could 
save it from leaving the impression of ghastliness. Keats, as 
is well known, poetically gave the tints of sunlight passing 
through gorgeous glass to the wintry moonbeams which colour 
his heroine with more than Venetian splendour. This was, perhaps, 
a just license to the artist who paints in words. He who paints 
in colours has, with equal justice, corrected the image, and 
thrown over his figure pale lurid rays, which rarely carry with 
them any indication of warmth. This is , on the hair 
especially, with admirable skill. But we must venture to urge, that 
Mr. Millais’ amended version of the great Poet—and of the great 
Poet in his greatest work—should ) se stopped here. If the 
name of “ Madeline,” and the lovely images suggested by the lines 
which are injudiciously quoted in the Catalogue, were to be 
associated with his picture (without stopping to require the far 
minor veracities of medieval costume and architecture), modest 
tenderness of expression, blending with passionate impulse, and 
grace of form, and beauty of colour, even if subdued, were essential 
to the subject. These are the elements of Keats’ “Madeline ; ” 
but the images called up by the wan face, blackened lips, and blue- 
stained bosom of Mr. Millais’ figure, aided by the impression given 
by the dismal-looking bed, are rather of the spectral order than of 

—In gli argaret’s gri 

And at William's feet— 
Name the picture thus, and it would be accepted as a powerful 
rendering of the old ballad; and even the coarse wrists and 
attenuated arms of the model, and the inelegant details of fringed 
corset and petticoat-strings, would have an appropriateness. 

Mr. Millais’ children have no equal in the Exhibition, except 
in Mr. Holman Hunt's “King of Hearts” (146). This is one of 
those brilliant little works, true and complete in every touch 
which we know will speak as clearly to spectators five hundred 
ge hence, if paint and canvas keep together so long, as in 1863. 

t represents a noble little boy who, after the fashion of Reynolds’ 
“ Master Crewe,” is enacting a young Henry VIII, and is about 
to send his china ball with sure aim, under the patronage, like a 
knight of old, of the device (a heart gules, the old we a, Ur 
from which the picture takes its title. The child’s eyes are 
of life and light, and the sunny smile on his face seems to pre: 
success, His features and dress, with a lovely landscape rea 

und, are handled with Mr. Hunt’s olinees faithful 
elicacy. Not far from this work in fidelity—though different 
in art and finish—we should place Mr. Darvell’s little “Orange 
Girl” (328)— one of the many meritorious pieces sacri- 
ficed by the peculiar style of this year’s arrangement. In 
this the child’s face, and dress, and attitude, are truly, tho 
rather stiffly, caught. It is much nearer nature than Mr. Faed’s 
version of a similar subject (273), although it cannot com- 
pete, in force and richness of tint, with his “Orange Seller.” Mr. 
Clark—another victim of the Committee—reminds us too forcibly 
of his excellent “Sick Child” by a somewhat blurred and mor- 
bidly-coloured —— of very similar models and arrangement 
in his “ After Work” Cem Of Webster's contributions, the 
aged man seated alone (165) is the most original. It has a pathetic 
feeling of high order, and, as usual with this artist, is singularly 
unaffected in character. In good scenes from everyday life this 
Exhilation is not peculiarly rich. Mr. Horsley, in place of the 
pretty pictures of this nature which at one time he gave, seems to 
ave retreated into the somewhat dressy and artificial period of 
the corrupt cavalierism of Charles II. ; and Mr. Faed’s cottage 
interior (213), —— a successful specimen of his ——— 
and spotty manner, has not the dramatic interest of his “ From 
Birth to Death,” or the “ Life in the Backwoods,” of two or three 
years back. Mr. Martineau’s single picture—a girl who has knelt 
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down to catch the last rays of firelight whilst she finishes the last 
chapter of some absorbing book ( 568)—is one of the most satis- 
factory pieces of design and execution on the walls. Small as 
this work may be, it 1s worthy of the painter of the “ Last Day 
in the Old House,” which was one of the chief attractions in the 
English gallery of the International. Beside the expression of 
the young lady’s face, thoroughly given in all its intensity and 
unconsciousness, but without exaggeration, the skilful gradation of 
the chiaroscuro, as the room recedes from the light, and the skill with 
which the cool colours have been harmoniously carried into the 
centre of the piece by aid of the cover of the book, deserve especial 
notice. Another work which may be fairly set by this is the 
“Sailor's Return” (530), by Mr. A. Hughes, the well-known 
painter of many similar scenes, remarkable for delicacy of feeling 
and execution, and whose modest canvas has been hence naturally 
doomed by Mr. Frith and his colleagues to the region of boots and 
crinoline edges. Even this treatment, however, cannot prevent 
us from observing the depth of tone and tender feeling which 
Mr. Hughes has thrown into the head of the young sister who 
watches the passionate grief with which the lad has thrown 
himself on the grave of the parent or sweetheart whom he has 
returned to find missing. he drawing of these figures is 
firm, and the details of the church and trees skilfully managed. 
Barwell’s “ Reconciliation” (441), is not carried so far in finish, 
but it tells its tale with much clearness. The grandfather and 
squire, who hardly looks his age, offended by a child's marriage, 
has been induced to relent towards the now widowed mother by 
the sudden introduction of her child, effected through the affec- 
tionate ruse of his two maiden daughters. The gradations of hope 
in their heads, and in that of the widow, who s the hands of 
one, and looks only to her face for indication of what is passing, 
are caught with great dexterity; and their whole bearing and 
expression is that of true gentlewomanliness. In all these points 
this work forms an exact and noteworthy contrast to the manner 
of Mr. Frith, in such a scene as his essentially vulgar and melo- 
dramatic “ Railway Station ;” or to that of his too faithful fol- 
lower, Mr. Hicks, in his “ Woman’s Mission” (467). Yet this last 
gives promise of better things. The dexterity and feeling for grace 
shown will, we hope, be one day carried by Mr. Hicks into pictures 
of a more undemonstrative and real quality. 


MR. KEAN’S FAREWELL. 


HAwe given a farewell series of performances at the 
Princess’s Theatre, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have now 
layed for the last time in London, previously to their departure 

for Australia. They will be absent, it is said, for at least a year, 

and in the eyes of all who take an interest in theatrical affairs, 
that year will be a remarkable one, both for the country these 
eminent artists are about to quit and the — they are about to 
visit. Sixty years ago, the condition in which London will be left 
in consequence of the departure of the “Keans,” would have 
been absolutely inconceivable. In those days, people were indeed 
less particular than they are now about texts, and were content 
to bolt down Cibber and Tate as genuine Shakspeare, just as a 
man in a hurry tosses down his beer without indulging in con- 
jectures whether hops or quassia shavings have most to do with 
its flavour. But London without a theatre in which some sort of 
ee was represented would have been as complete an 
anomaly as a Sunday without a hot dinner. Sixty years ago, the 
theatre was not only a place to be visited when some out-of-the- 
way attraction was offered, but an institution almost as generally 
recognised as the Church. Indeed, the frequenter of the latter 
was almost necessarily a patron of the former. Puritanism had 
died out, and Evangelism had not crept in. Consequently, the man 
who abstained from theatrical amusements was set down at once as 

a Dissenter, or, at any rate, a very bad Churchman. At the begin- 

ning of this century, Dissent did not command much respect. 

There was no Exeter Hall, wherein it could make itself heard; 

there was no aristocratic Low-church faction to hold to it the hand 
of fraternity. The more liberal among educated persons looked 

upon it as a peculiarity of the small shopkeepers, which might be 
as proper to a cheesemonger as his white apron, but with which 
rsons in another position had nothing whatever to do. The less 
iberal, on the other hand, sniffed Jacobinism in every Bethel and 

Ebenezer, and thought that Stiggins was very possibly a member 
of some peeroe ma Society that had for its object the invasion 
of this coun y the French. Nor could any poetical aspect be 
given to your London Dissenter early in the present century. Folks 
might hate the Roman Catholics, but still Roman Catholics were 
associated with all the romance of the middle ages, with magnificent 
cathedrals, with painted windows and solemn music, and even 
their convents were charming to young ladies whose engagements 
had been unpleasantly broken off. The old Ironsides of Coonwdl, 
with their hard features, their buff jerkins, and their heavy-hilted 
swords; the Primitive Methodists, preaching the Gospel in the 
wild places of the land, after the manner so eloquently described 
by the authoress of Adam Bede—these might all come out well in 

e song of the poet, or on the canvas of the painter; but “serious” 

Mr. Thrump, the prosperous tea-dealer, placidly defied all decorative 
power. Even those who admitted his claim to be deemed a saint 
could not discover in him any of those qualities which go towards 
the formation of the martyr, and which always give an interest to 
the narrowest bigotry. Often is the complaint made that the 
Dissenter of the lower middle class is unfairly treated by the 
writers of prose fiction, who never mention him but to make him 
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ridiculous, Unfortunately, the difficulty of doing such justice to 
Stiggine as he would require lies in Stiggins himself, not in the 
illiberality of the novelist. It would be possible, indeed, to invent 
some villain, who should seduce Stiggins’s daughter, and thus gain for 
him the sympathies due to a distressed parent ; but this expedient, 
adopted too often, would soon be found less conciliatory than 
offensive. 

When a man could scarcely avoid patronizing the theatres 
Without being sneered at as an actual snob, or scowled at as a 
possible traitor—when there was no — literature of im- 
portance, and when popular lectures had not come into vogue — 
playhouses not only flourished, but were rightly deemed the chief 
places for affording intellectual amusement. If melodramas and 
spectacles were occasionally produced to please children and the 
masses, it was always the supposed duty of a manager to keep a 
constant supply of solid fare suitable to his more cultivated 
patrors; and although many of the comedies brought out sixty 
years since may seem sad twaddle to those who read them now, 
they were adapted to the general level of intelligence and feeling 
that existed in their time, which is more than can be said of the 
popular pieces of the present day. The many who declared that 
John Bull was the best comedy in the English language were con- 
temptible as critics, but they meant what they said, and they con- 
sidered that an evening spent in beholding the younger Ockaents 
characters admirably sustained, was passed quite as intellectuallyas 
in a perusal of Tom Jones at home. Herein lies the essential dif- 
ference between the condition of theatres now and sixty years ago. 
It is not that they are less patronized, for probably never was so 
much money expended nightly for theatrical amusement as 
within the last few years, when playhouses are to be found in 
every corner of London. It is that they are less respected by the 
cultivated classes as places of intellectual recreation. Many intel- 
ligent persons, far superior to religious prejudices, abstain from the 
theatre simply because they regard it as an institution that no 
longer appeals to their sympathies. And even those who frequent 
theatres merely seek amusement. The “sensation drama,” that 
has made them order their dinner an hour earlier than usual, 
does not correspond to their notion of a valuable literary com- 
position, as John Bull did to their fathers’ ideal of comedy. They 
will all admit, to a man, that they would have been more intel- 
lectually employed if they had stopped at home to read the last 
new magazine, and they will admit, somewhat apologetically, 
that, having heard a great deal about a certain “ effect,” they 
came to see what it was like. Even when mere curiosity is less 
openly addressed, and a new work is announced in the play-bills as 
acomedy, no one dreams for a moment that the literary value of the 
so-called comedy will be at all comparable to that of a second-rate 
novel. Unfortunately, the theatre has nearly lost its intellectual 
reputation; and, however the audiences of the various houses ma 
differ from each other with respect to cultivation, they are 
alike in expecting mere amusement. The mob, including many 
who ride in their own carriages, do not want anything intellectual 
anywhere. The cultivated and studious who still frequent the 
theatre do not regard that as the place where their studies are 
continued. Dudlce est desipere in loco—hence their patronage. We 
read that Edmund Burke, when a young man about town, con- 
stantly attended the theatres, as of his mental discipline. A 
man who now professed that he adopted a similar course of 
training would justly be regarded as a pompous fool, who wished 
to make his own frivolities appear more weighty than those of 
other people. But no one can see anything absurd in the plan 
of Edmund Burke. 

However, there is one isthmus that connects the theatrical 
world with the world of intelligence, and that one isthmus is the 
name of Shakspeare. Never did the veneration for Shakspeare so 
closely approach idolatry as at the present day. The remarks of 
Johnson and other critics of the last century, who wrote before 
hero-worship was a widely-acknowledged creed, are now regarded 
as pure blasphemies, whenever their tone is in the least deprecia- 
tory; and an assertion that the last act of Macbeth was suscep- 
tible of improvement would now excite more general horror than a 
declaration that John Wickliffe was the original author of the 
Pentateuch. Most fortunate for the dignity of the theatrical pro- 
fession is the circumstance that the English poet so universally 
idolized, wrote, not dramatic poems, but literally stage-plays, and 
that to these same stage-plays he exclusively owes his celebrity. 
Just as certain squares in the north of London never lose their 
aristocratic character, however strongly the tide of fashion may set 
in a south-westerly direction, so can the theatre never wholly lose 
its respectability, so long as its association with the name of 
Shakspeare is retained. Whatever people may think of s 
plays in general, there is no one who dare assert, in the face of in- 
tellectual society, that a play by Shakspeare, well acted, is not 
deserving of the highest patronage. 

Towards the end of the last, and at the commencement of the 
present century, this isthmus between the theatrical world and the 
world of intelligence seemed as solid as the Isthmus of Panama. 
After a temporary neglect of Shakspeare, which, however, was 
never so complete as is frequently supposed, our enthusiasm for 
the old national poet had revived, and lasted with unabated fervour 
through more than one generation. When young men had more 
of the fire of youth about them, or at any rate allowed it to blaze 
out more vividly than at the present day, they regarded a visit to 
the theatre to see some leading actor in some leading Shakspearian 
character as one of the greatest treats within their reach. As for 
the notion that Shakspeare was “ slow,” it would have sounded as 
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absurd to the youth of the later Georgian era as a belief that brandy | result from this generous conspiracy to assist a man whom fortune 
was weak. However, between the commencement of this century _ had buffeted, was eagerly looked for, not only for the reunion of 
and the present day a change has come over the national spirit. The | old favourites that it promised to bring about, but out of sym- 
Evangelical horror of the stage, which, as disting tished from the seed for the sentiment which has prompted this graceful act of 
Puritanical horror of a former age, is not nearly sixty years old, is kindness. It has sometimes been the fashion to regard the — 
by 


already dying out, but, unfortunately, its death is only a particular artists who delight us with their talent as exceptionally eager 
case of the decease of earnestness in general. People do not avoid | English gold, and it is pleasant to find the suspicion refuted 
the higher drama because it is wicked, but because it requires , this practical expression, on their of what, in our vanity, we 
more attention than they care to bestow on anythingnot immediately | are apt to regard as the thoroughly English principle of helping 
connected with their own personal interest; and they prefer enter- those that are down. It is a pity that anything should mar the 
tainments which they know to be inferior, but for the enjoyment sentiment of such a scene; and though it is not in itself a matter 
of which the same amount of attention is not required. of very substantial importance, the recent announcement that the 
Under these circumstances, the causes of which we do not here sea performances are to be transferred from Her ener 
propose to investigate, the isthmus which appeared to have so Theatre to Drury Lane jars like an unexpected discord on the 
solid a foundation has become a drawbridge, the management of harmony of the fas. celebration. Piccolomini never sang on 
which belongs alone to Mr. Charles Kean. During his nine years’ any London stage except that of the Haymarket Opera-house, and 
rule of the Princess’s Theatre, the drawbridge was permanently it seems a churlish return for the generosity she has shown to 
down, looking like an isthmus still, and people of the highest exclude her from the boards where she once reigned supreme, and 
cultivation rejoiced to see Shakspeare. There is the fact, strong where the director whom she has volunteered to aid catered for 
beyond the power of hostile criticism, that for nine years the the public with energy, if not with pecuniary success, during a 
poetry of Shakspeare was uttered with the greatest regard to career of nearly thirty years. However, the formal announcement 
purity of text on the northern side of Oxford Street, and that it has been issued, and it appears that Drury Lane is to be selected 
was heard by crowds. The scenic accessories were indeed | for the three benefit nights. We have no doubt that the attrac- 
gorgeous, but if they served as additional means for preserving | tion of the ma 9g would suffice to fill what is perhaps the 
the familiarity of the public with Shakspeare, they were employed largest theatre in London, even without the additional induce- 
for excellent purpose. Mr. Kean’s period of management came | ment which many will feel in the desire to associate themselves, 
to an end, and the drawbridge rose—that is to say, the name of | in however slight a way, with a tribute of kindly generosity. 
Shakspeare ceased to connect the theatre with the educated If the matter had rested here, we might have been content to 
ublic. The several times during which Mr. Kean has pro- | inquire no further; but the Times and other daily nee have 
fessionally visited and quitted London since the year 1859 have | given publicity to the cause which universal rumour has assigned 
been so many occasions of raising and lowering the drawbridge. | for the unexpected change of locale. One would imagine that there 
Last year, Henry VIII. attracted crowds for something like eighty | could be but two persons who had any real title to interfere with the 
nights—a fact which the whole family of the Kembles would | proposed arrangement. Mr. Mapleson must hold under a very 
have deemed incredible. For the last few weeks, theatrical | stringent lease if he is not at liberty to lend his theatre to a 
statistics have shown a deplorable lack of public patronage; but | brother manager in distress; and, in justice to him, it is only fair to 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean have had their eleven nights in the midst of | say that no hint has been published of a desire on his part to 
this apathetic period, and drawn the old crowds by going through | evade the gratuitous promise which he allowed to be widely cireu- 
their round of old characters. There is the indisputable fact, lated for two or three months. No one can suppose that Mr. 
proved over and over again, that Shakspeare has never, of late , Lumley would wish to take his benefits at a strange theatre in 
years, been permanently attractive in Western London except | preference to that with the former glories of which he was so inti- 
when associated with the name of Mr. Charles Kean. mately associated. If the influence which has brought about the 
When our great tragedian simply retired to the provinces, he | change of plan is not to be traced to Mr. Mapleson or Mr. Lum- 
did not altogether slip out of sight. We always heard how he | ley, public rumour must for once, we presume, be right in pointing 
was going on, and his return to London for a few weeks always | to the only other person who can be supposed to have even an 
seemed to be an event within the range of possibility. But when | indirect voice in the matter. If Mr. Mapleson’s landlord chooses 
Mr. Charles Kean is at Melbowmne or Sydney, when a waste of | to put his veto on an act of liberality, it is easy to understand the 
waters separates him from the British Islands, the drawbridge is | difficulty in which his tenant would be placed. The last season 
raised with a vengeance, and the chains that keep it up are secured | of Her Majesty’s is said to have been prosperous, and the present 
with the strongest staples. Nothing will be left to remind the may or may not be so; but the fate of the late lessee may well 
ublic of the higher uses for which a theatre can be employed. | warn a tenant of so speculative a property as the Opera Louse 
-rose dramas of the light kind, whether serious or comic, will | to propitiate by all and any means the favour of his landlord. 
alone be presented. Plays will be looked upon as amusements | Without the strongest pressure, the withdrawal of a voluntary offer, 
with which the intellect has little or nothing to do —that is to | so liberally and publicly made as that of Mr. Mapleson, would be 
say, if they are fortunate, for it is possible they may not be con- hard to justify in a court of honour, whatever might be the inter- 
sidered amusing at all. And this is the state of things that could | pretation which a court of law would give to the transaction ; 
not have been contemplated sixty years ago. | but we do not hear that the manager is charged with any greater 
The colonists, who seem to have that practical veneration for , fault than the pardonable weakness of yielding to an intluence 
Shakspeare which is proper to vigorous youth, and which is so | which few men in his position would willingly resist. 
palpably distinct from the studious, literary veneration so prevalent The story told plainly enough in more than one z 
in the old country, seem hitherto to have bestowed the most liberal | which has circulated in the daily papers, without, so far as we 
patronage on the histrionic interpreters of the great poet. But as | know, having received the slightest contradiction, is this. The 
yet they have rather nurtured unknown talent into celebrity, than | Earl of Dudley, it is said, has intimated his pleasure that the 
paid a tribute to acknowledged worth. In fact, they have not seen | lessee of the theatre which his lordship owns shall not lend his 
an actor to whom the voice of the London public would assign | stage to befriend one who, so far as is known to the public, 
the highest rank in his profession. If the theatrical history of | has committed no other offence than that of becoming bankrupt 
Australia is ever written, the epoch-making event will be the | while he owed part of a year’s rent to his noble patron. It 
arrival of Mx. and Mrs. Kean. would not be easy to believe this, but the statement has 
published, and as yet we have seen no answer to it. That a mere 
——= traflicker in theatres, or speculator in theatrical properties, should 
7 eile deal hardly with a debtor by whose insolvency he had lost two or 
AND pounds, would be intelligible; but that Lord 
INCE the commencement of the opera season, a number of | Dudley, the patron of all that is high and noble in art, should 
semi-official paragraphs have circulated in the press to the | forbid Lord Dudley’s tenant to do an act of graceful kindness to 
effect that Madlle. Piccolomini, now the Marchioness Gaetani, was | Lord Dudley’s bankrupt debtor, is so incredible that all the 
to appear in three representations at Her Majesty's Theatre for the | public assertions of the fact would go for nothing if the charge 
benefit of the late director of the theatre. Nothing could be | were met by the retractation which Lord Dudley would honour 
more graceful than this act of kindness on the part of the noble | himself by giving. Even were it true that the unlucky and 
songstress. ‘That the marriage of the Marchioness Gaetani finally | hard-pressed manager had not dealt well by his creditor, and if it 
closed her brilliant public career is a fact as well known as the | were urged that Lord Dudley had lost money by his theatrical specu- 
troubles which brought Mr. Lumley’s management to an end; and | lation, it is still impossible to believe that he could manifest his 
it is announced that it is solely out of kindly consideration for the | displeasure in the singular form which he is said to have selected. 
director who had the good fortune to make her piquant fascinations | It is not conceivable that, in such a case as this, Lord Dudley can 
lmown to an English audience that Piccolomini (we cannot drop | be moved by any unworthy feeling; and we must be permitted to 
the old name) has volunteered to leave her retirement in Florence | say that a denial of the assertions«—-or, if that is impossible, a with- 
and return for these three nights only to the scene of her greatest | drawal of the ill-considered veto—would be in better taste than 
triumphs. The warm-hearted generosity of the favourite little | persistence in what may have been a hasty resolution. Whatever 
prima donna has, it is said, been emulated by all the principal | else the explanation may be, it is hard to see how any amount of 
singers who were engaged during the brief but brilliant period of | injury which Lord Dudley could have suffered in past times would 
the restoration at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Nor has this spontaneous | have given dignity to the course which he is, we trust unjustly, 
display of sympathy been confined to the performers who were | said to have taken. A man may do as he likes with his own 
once so intimately associated with the fallen manager. Mr. Maple- | theatre, as with his own beast of burden; but (as Mr. Ruskin 
son, the present lessee of the old house, made the tribute complete | is so fond of preaching) there is a noble and an ignoble way 
by allowing the benefit representations to be held upon the stage | of doing all things. We do not pretend or desire to know 
over which Mr. Lumley had for so many years presided with more the causes of ditlerence which transformed the patron into the 
satisfaction to the public than advantage to himself. pressing creditor; but the quarrel has been ventilated more than 
The formal programme of the entertainments, which were to | once in open court, and the facts, so far as they have been 
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, certainly do not seem to disclose any justification for 
resentment on Lord Dudley’s side. 

The outline of the history which we have been at the pains to 
glean from the facts made public in the courts of law and equity 
one to be this: — About 1852, the management of Her 

ajesty’s Theatre had got into difficulties, and, in the course of 
the next few years, the undertaking was surrounded with perils. 
The superior landlord was insisting on a forfeiture of the lease, 
and was not finally defeated until the decision of the House of 
Lords, in April 1858. At the same time, creditors were pressing 
their claims against the theatre itself, which was held under a 
beneficial lease for a considerable term, and also against the 
gg without which the house could not be kept open. 

this emergency, an immediate crash was averted by the 
Earl of Dudley, then Lord Ward, who bought up one 
charge afier another until he became the chief mortgagee on 
the Treen, and the owner of a large portion of the properties, 
In this position, Lord Ward, in 1856, insisted, for his own 
security, that Mr. Lumley should put himself unreservedly into 
the friendly hands of his patron, by assigning to him the lease of 
the theatre; in consideration of which he promised to give an 
option of repurchase at a future time, and added the strikin 
assurance that, even if that should not be practicable, “he woul 
not exact his pound of flesh.” On this basis, worthy in every 
respect, of Lord Ward’s position, the nobleman became the actual 
lessee and the manager his sub-lessee at a considerable rent. 

So matters went on for a time, and would probably have gone 
on longer if the undertaking had been profitable; but though 
there was money enough to pay the artists, and keep up the credit” 
of the house, an arrear of nine months’ rent became due. The 
rest of the story is the usual history of a falling man—Lord Ward 
pressing for rent, Mr. Lumley struggling for time, and givin 7 
one thing after another to gain it—tirst assigning properties whic 
he had himself added to the old stock, and at ast consenting to 
cancel his underlease, and to surrender the deed which gave him 
the option of repurchase. Thus Lord Ward became sole lessee of 
the theatre. It is not necessary to discuss the merits of the 
—— which followed. The manager contended that the can- 
celling of the deeds and the surrender of possession were meant 
and understood as a satisfaction of the arrears of rent. The peer 
insisted that no such agreement was to be inferred, and succeeded 
in obtaining a verdict for the arrears, Another contest for the 

ossession of certain properties also resulted in Lord Dudley’s 
avour. These mere money differences, disposed of by the courts of 
law, are all that the public have before them to account for a pro- 
hibition being put upon the use of the theatre. There is nothing 
very new in this sequence of events. One has heard before of 
the friend in need being transformed into the mortgagee —of the 
mortgagee growing into the absolute owner. It is the normal 
process by which the inheritance of the unthrifty man passes into 
more prudent hands. The singularity of the present case is only 
in the unaccustomed cast of the dramatis persone. It is true 
that the Court of Bankruptcy has frustrated any further pro- 
ceedings by Lord Dudley in his character of unpaid landlord ; 
but it is impossible that this circumstance can have induced 
him to thwart a generous project like that of the Marchioness 
Gaetani. Still, if there is any explanation to be given, Lord 
Dudley cannot remain silent. 


THE TIMES ON MR. KINGLAKE. 
A S our sole, and we believe our readers will think sufficient, 


answer to the attack made on this journal by the 7imes of 
last Thursday, in its article on “ Mr. Kinglake and the Quarterlies, 
by an Old Reviewer,’ we beg leave to call attention to the following 
passage of that article : — 


When the question was raised by Mr. Kinglake as to the intentional 
removal of the buoy at Old Fort by the French for sinister purposes, we were 
told by one of these auxiliaries that we were premature in rejecting that 
ridiculous charge, and that we ought to have waited to hear what Captain 
Mends, an undoubted authority on the point, had to say about it. Thus 
invoked, Captain Mends came forward in a letter in our columns, and there 
repeated what he had before recorded in his official report — that, so far as he 
knew, no buoy had been misplaced by anybody ; that no confusion had been 
caused, save by heavy weather ; that the disembarkation came off exactly as 
he had planned it; and that nothing could have been more loyal ‘and 
courteous than the behaviour of the French navy on that as on all other 
occasions. 

The critic, thus baffled, immediately changed his tone towards Captain 
Mends, no longer citing him as a competent authority, and, armed with 
excerpta from Lord Raglan’s unpublished papers—selected and supplied to 
him by Mr. Kinglake—proceded to “write down” that excellent officer in 
terms which certainly are not creditable either to the critic or to his employer. 

The impression which the writer of this passage clearly intends 
to convey to his readers is, that we appealed to Captain Mends as 
“an undoubted authority ;” that Captain Mends came forward 
in answer to our appeal, and gave evidence against us; that we, 
therefore, in a subsequent article, “changed our tone” towards 
Captain Mends, brought forward an extract from Lord Raglan’s 
papers, and proceeded to write Captain Mends down. This, we 
say, is the impression which the writer clearly intends to convey. 
How far, in so doing, he is justified by facts, will at once appear 
by the following extract from our number of March 14:— 

The Times Reviewer, after completely exposing, as he thinks, the intrinsic 
absurdity of this statement, ends by saying confidently —“In short, the 
whole story is a sick man’s dream.” He says, however, that he will believe 
the story if Captain Mends, who had charge of the disembarkation, will 
come forward to state that it is true. Ordinary critics, sceing that Mr, 


Kinglake passes for a man of honour, and that he writes undeniably from 
good materials, would be inclined at least to suspend their judgment till 
Captain Mends or some other — entitled to a hearing came forward to 
say that the story was false. It was Lord Lyons, according to Mr. Kinglake, 
who discovered the misplacement of the buoy; and, perhaps, he may not 
have communicated the discovery to his subordinate. It was one which 
could not fail to breed mischief between the two armies. However, we shall 
hear what Captain Mends has to say when he comes forward. Meantime, 
we will produce a witness not less important. A letter from Lord Raglan, 
dated “ _ above Old Fort Bay, September 18, 1854” (four days after the 
incident), contains the following passage : — 

“The disembarkation of both armies commenced on the morning of the 
14th. 

“ It had been settled that the landing should be effected in Old Fort Bay, and 
that a buoy should be placed in the centre of it to mark the left of the 
French and the right of the English. But when the Agamemnon came = 
the buoy at daylight, Sir Edmund Lyons found that the French naval officer 
had deposited it on the extreme Northern end, and had thus engrossed the 
whole of the bay for the operation of his own army. This occasioned con- 
siderable confusion and delay ; the English convoy having followed closely 
the steps of their leader, and got mixed with the French transports. But 
Sir Edmund Lyons wisely resolved to make the best of it, and at once ordered 
the troops to land in the bay next to the northward.” 

This prudent forbearance aad secrecy observed were turned against the 
British, who were twitted with the delay, and are now turned against the 
writer who endeavours to do tardy justice to their commander. 

We have only to request that our readers will compare this 
extract with the one given above from the Zimes, It is not 
necessary to add a word more. 

As for the confident assertion made by the Times, that the 
reviewer of Mr. Kinglake’s work in the Saturday Review, the 
reviewer in the North British Review, and the author of the 
pamphlet by “An Old Reviewer,” are “ three literary gentlemen 
rolled into ‘one,” we can only state that, so far as the assertion 
relates to us, it is a simple falsehood. The reviewer of Mr. King- 
lake’s book in our columns was a writer personally quite uncon- 
nected with its author; nor has the slightest attempt been 
made by Mr. Kinglake to influence us in the matter in re 
way whatever. The 7imes, in speculating on the motives whi 
have governed the conduct of another journal in pronouncing 
a favourable judgment on Mr. Kinglake s book, seems to have 
forgotten that its own judgment, as pronounced in its first artic] 
was favourable in the highest degree; though in its second an 
the succeeding articles, it was led entirely to reverse that judgment 
on grounds apparently peculiar to itself. 


REVIEWS. 


SHARPE'S EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES.* 


WV R. SHARPE has the great merit of having, as far as we 
44 know, written the only History of Egypt which can be 
understood by those who do not glorify themselves with that hard 
name, “ Egyptologist.” We do not know how far Sir George Lewis 
would have accepted even Mr. Sharpe’s history as authentic ; still, 
as contrasted with Baron Bunsen, Mr. Sharpe gives us something 
which, whether it really happened or not, at any rate might 
have happened. We at least know what he means, which is 
more than we can say after toiling diligently through the lar 
octavos of Baron Bunsen. And Mr. Sharpe has also the still 
greater merit—one almost unparalleled in a professed Rgyptian 
student—of seeing that the later and more certain Egyptian 
history is at least as important as that which is earlier, a, we 
must venture to say, more doubtful. He fully grasps the fact that 
the time when Egypt had a real influence upon the world in 
general was not in the days of its old barbaric grandeur, but in 
the days of its apparent bondage under the Ptolemies and the 
Cesars. Probably Mr. Sharpe would not venture to assert this 
in quite so strong a form as we have put it; but a large part of his 
history shows that he practically recognises it all the same. 
Egypt, in these later times, served the world, or, at any rate, in- 
fluenced the world, in two distinct ways. It atiorded a field for 
the development of some particular phases of the Greek mind for 
whose development room could hardly have been found in Greece 
itself. The old republics of Greece were pre-eminently the cradles 
of Greek genius—of genius alike in polities, in poetry, in oratory, 
in contemporary history, in architecture, and the other fine arts. 
But, just because they were so pre-eminently the cradles of pure 
genius, they were not so well adapted to receive a less glorious, but 
far from contemptible, after-growth of the Greek mind, for which a 
more natural abode was provided at the court of a great Greek 
monarchy out of Greece. The learning and science of Greece, as 
distinguished from its original genius, had their natural home at 
Alexandria just as much as its original genius had its natural 
home at Athens. The Ptolemies had advant over every other 
dynasty of the ancient world. They had not the guilt of destroy- 
ing freedom, like the Tyrants in Greece itself. They did not rule 
over a brave, turbulent, half-civilized people like the Macedonians, 
at once tempted to constant aggressions against the neighbouring 
republics to the south, and driven to resist constant aggressions 
on the part of the neighbouring barbarians to the north. The 
Egyptians, so long as their religion and its usages were respect 
made the most docile of subjects. Indeed, after the bigo 
domination of Persia, the tolerant rule of the Greek kings may 
have called forth something almost like active loyalty. Thus 
Alexandria became a great Greek colony, the grand centre of a 


* Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum, Described by Samuel 
Sharpe, Author of the “ History of Egypt.” London: John Russell Smith. 
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particular form of Greek intellectual life. Nor must it be thought 
that this makes the later history of t merely a history 
of Greeks in Egypt, and not a history of t itself. The old 
Egyptian matlanel life lived on by the side of the Greek life of 

exandria, and at last reasserted its equality with it. Under the 
Roman government, t sank again from a kingdom to a pro- 
vince, and the rule of the Czesars was far less liberal than that of 
the Macedonian kings. Then came Christianity, with its teaching 
addressed alike to Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, and which was 
zealously adopted by the native population, though in a form dif- 
fering from European orthodoxy, Eastern or Western. Then, too, 
the foundation of Constantinople transferred much of the intel- 
lectual life of Alexandria to the New Rome, and the native 
Egyptian mind was thus enabled in some sort to conquer the 
Macedonian colony which had been so long planted on its shore. 
Herce arose that religious and political antagonism between Egypt 
and Constantinople which forms the key to so much of the history 
of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, and which proved the 
cause of the speedy conquest of the country by the Saracen 
invader. Here we can distinctly see the old Egyptian nationality 
directly influencing some of the most important events in history, 
and playing a really greater part in human affairs than it ever 
could have done in the days of its barbaric isolation. Mr. Sharpe 
stands, as far as we know, alone, in having written, with great 
common sense and with respectable accuracy, this long consecutive 
history of Ptolemies, Czsars, and Patriarchs, as well as of native 
Pharaohs. We do not presume to weigh him in any purely 
“ Egyptological ” balance, but he is certainly the only writer we 
know who has set forth, with any sort of clearness, what, after all, 
is “ Egypt’s place in” any really “ Universal History.” 

We cannot help being amused—indeed, we are not sure that 
Mr. Sharpe does not himself intend a little quiet sarcasm — at 
the following er of the utter uncertainty of the professed 


Egyptian chronology :— 

The dates are here given to the kings according to the author's History of 
Egypt; but it is almost unnecessary to remark that not a little doubt hangs 
over those given to some of the oldest of the Egyptian monuments. Those 
monuments which have kings’ names upon them, and are more modern than 
the reign of Shishank, who fought against the Jewish King Rehoboam about 
the year B.c. 975, are seldom so far doubtful as twenty or thirty years. As 
to the earlier ‘Theban monuments of Amosis, Amunothph, Thothmosis, and 
Rameses, some of our antiquaries would place them about 200 years earlier 
than the dates in this catalogue ; and there area few monuments which they 
consider even a 1,000 or 1,500 years older than our dates. Such are some of 
those found near the pyramids of Memphis, and such also are the Theban 
inscriptions which were made before the time of Amosis, who drove out the 
Hyksos, or shepherd kings, about the year B.c. 1540, according to this 
chronology. In the case of those monuments which have no kings’ names 
upon them, their age has been judged from their resemblance, in respect 
to their mythology and style of art, to those which have names. 

If the reader should wish to know the dates given to the Egyptian kings 
by the best-known German scholars, he may learn them by adding to our 
chronology three intervals of time, for which we have no buildings in Egypt ; 
one of 200 years, one of 500, and one of 800. To our dates immediately betore 
the year B.c. 1000, or between the kings of Lower Egypt and the great 
kings of Thebes, he may add 200 years. This is to be done upon the sup- 
position that Rameses II. and not Thothmosis III. is the Menophra of the 
Sothie period, or of B.c. 1322. To our dates before the year B.c. 1450 he 
may add 500 more, or 700 in all. This is for the time when the shepherds 
tyrannized over Egypt, and is to be placed between the great kings of 
Thebes and the earlier kings, as if no native kings were then reigning ; but 
this interval is not allowed by either Eratosthenes or the Tablet of Abydos, 
as shown in pp. 76 and 78. ‘To our date of the Great Pyramids and their 
builders he may add 800 more, or 1,500 years in all ; but this interval is not 
allowed by Eratosthenes, as shown in p. 78. In this way, however, may be 
learned the dates sometimes given to the Egyptian kings according to what 
may be called the long chronology. 


Mr. Sharpe’s immediate object in the present volume is to illus- 
trate the Egyptian remains in the British Museum. He gives 
a numbered list, with many illustrations, and a description of 
each object, containing many remarks distinguished by his usual 
good sense. It is only fair to quote his general estimate of 
Egyptian art as compared with that of Greece. No doubt he 
gives the old barbaric sculptors credit for more than many will be 
inclined to allow; still there is, in Mr. Sharpe’s criticisms, an utter 
absence of that extravagant admiration which generally distin- 
guishes “ Egyptologists.” Mr. Sharpe first of all explains some 
disadvantages under which the Egyptian artists laboured, and 
shows the effect this produced on their works :— 


The Egyptian bas-reliefs show us a side-face and legs walking sideways with 
a front chest and a full eye. They are rather less stiff than the statues ; 
they have rather more of the freedom of drawings, but not so much as we 
might have looked for. This —_ may be explained from the artists’ 
very little practice in either drawing or painting. They had very little 
wood, which was what the Greeks painted upon ; they had not invented oil- 
colours, and so could not paint on canvas; and they had no large sheets of 
paper. They were limited to narrow strips of papyrus, to the walls of their 
public buildings, and their wooden mummy-cases. Hence the art of copying 
the human form was chiefly studied in making statues ; and whatever stifi- 
ness arose therein from the nature of the sculptor’s materials and tcols was 
carried into his drawings, and he lost that freedom which a more frequent 
use of the brush and pencil would have given him. 


Presently, on coming to the colossal statue of King Amunothph 
ILL., whose date, in his system, is about B.c. 1250, he gives us a 
fuller exposition of the whole matter :— 


We have no better specimen in this country of Egyptian sculpture. The 
whole figure is quiet and grand and in good proportions, except that the 
thighs are too short.. . . The noseand beard are broken. The rest of the 
figure is perfect, and shows very high excellence in art. The chief fault is that 
seen in almost all the sitting statues of Egypt, the thighs are not long enough. 
‘The horizontal line from the point of the knee to the back, is about one-sixth 

rt too short. The stomach also is too flat. The whole is, as it ought to 

, better than the parts. There is no false ornament, or affected knowledge 


of anatomy ; no attempts at opttin but what the artist was well able te 
perform. e attitude is simple, oat almost in straight lines, the bod: 

without motion, the face without expression. But, nevertheless, there is 
great breadth in the parts, justness in most of the proportions, and true 
grandeur in the simplicity. At a little distance the faults are unscen, and 
a is nothing mean or trifling to call off the eye from admiring the 
whole, 

These Egyptian statues show the superiority of rest over action in repre- 
senting the sublime in art. The Greek statues have much that is wanting 
in these. The Greeks have muscular action, with far greater beauty and 

ce. The Greek statues show pain, fear, love, and a varicty of passions, 
but few of them are equal to those of Egypt in impressing on the mind of 
the beholder the feelings of awe and reverence. The two people were unlike 
in character; and the artists, copying from their own minds, gave the 
character of the nation to their statues. Plato saw nothing but ugliness in 
an Egyptian statue. The serious, gloomy Egyptians had aimed at au ex- 
pression not valued by the more gay and lively Greeks ; and the artist who 
wishes to give religious dignity to his figures should study the quiet sitting 
colossus of Amunothph III. In Michael Angelo’s statue of the Duke 
Lorenzo in Florence we see how that great master in the same way made use 
of strength at rest when he wished to represent power and grandeur. 

The origin of the Egyptian style of art must be for the most part sought 
in the character of the nation, but in part also in the nature of the materials 
used. These statues were made by measurement, and without the help of 
models in clay. Indeed such a model could not be made of the Nile’s mud ; 
and though there are spots in Egypt where clay was dug for the small porce- 
lain images, and for jars, yet it was not at hand for the sculptor for models. 
This in part explains both the merits and the faults of these statues. By 
trusting to his measures the artist made them for the most part correct in 
their larger parts, but from want of a model in soft materials, he had never 
learned freedom and accuracy of detail ; nor had he ever had much practice 
asadraftsman. In p. 22 we have seen how the want of wood and paper to 

int upon, and the want of oil-colours to enable him topaint on canvas,deprived 

im of skill in that branch of his art. Hence, without any practice in modelling, 
and with very little in drawing, he at once took in hand the chisel, and pro- 
duced these grand statues by measurement and his eye, out of a block of the 
hardest stone. The nation’s respect for a dead body forbad all study of 
anatomy by the knife. In making a mummy the body was never cut more 
than was necessary to take out the softer parts. That the statues were so 
good is truly wonderful. When we compare them with the Greek statues, 
let us remember that the Greek artist had gained his knowledge of the 
muscles and veins by dissection ; he had learned freedom of hand by drawing 
on wooden panels ; he modelled his figures in soft clay before he began to cut 
the stone ; and then it was not, as in Egypt, a hard, dark-coloured sienite, 
or granite, nor a coarse gritstone, nor a limestone full of shells, but a soft and 
white marble, of even substance, which taught him to aim at beauties and 
delicacies that would have been very much wasted on the dark-coloured 
stones of Egypt. 

This is perfectly fair and moderate criticism from one who is 
naturally inclined to look at things from the Egyptian side, and to 
make out as good a case as possible for the art of his favourite 
country. No doubt the sculpture of Egypt has, in a great 
degree, the effect of ‘awe and reverence ;” still, there is, after all, 
something grotesque and barbaric about even the best specimens. 
It is not really human. Possibly it was not meant to be human ; 
but human it certainly is not. But surely much Greek sculpture 
expresses “awe and reverence” in as high degree as anything 
Egyptian, and that, without any grotesque element at all, through 
the medium of the very highest form of art. A Greek artist 
designing a head of Zeus—the Zeus of Pindar or of the Suppliants of 
/Eschylus—surely realized in a higher degree all that the Egyptian 
strove to realize in a statue of King Amunothph, with the addition 
of a great deal more of which the Egyptian had no notion at all. 
And again, did the Greeks learn anything by dissection any more 
than the Egyptians? Surely the great advantage which the 
Greeks had alike over Egyptian and modern sculptors was the 
constant opportunity of seeing everywhere, in the public games, the 
naked human figure in every variety of action. A journey to 
Sparta would give an opportunity of studying even the female 
figure, if not actually unclothed, at any rate with much less 
restraint than in other times and places. Here was the great ad- 
vantage of the Greek over both the Egyptian and the medieval 
sculptor. The Greek had his eyes constantly accustomed to the. 
sight of the naked figure ; the modern sculptor supplies this want by 
his scientific anatomy; but the medieval sculptor no opportunity 
of either mode of improvement, and therefore he continually made his 
mere figure all wrong. Yet the part which he could study—the 
face—he often made, as the Egyptian never made it, of the most 
natural and expressive beauty. And in sculptures which, like 
those of the middle ages, were mainly either monumental or 
religious, much of the highest Greek art would have been out of 
place, while the virtues which Mr. Sharpe attributes to Egyptian 
art are exactly what is aimed at. We have no wish to be dis- 
respectful to King Amunothph, but surely the figure of Queen 
Eleanor is nobler still. 

In a later part of his book, Mr. Sharpe comments on a fact which 
very well illustrates the relations between the two styles of art. 
The Greek sculptors working in Egypt, especially in “commemo- 
rating Egyptian priests, produced 1 peculiar style, not in direct 
imitation of anything Egyptian, but on which it is clear that the 
Egyptian monuments had a direct effect. They evidently felt 
whatever was really grand in the Egyptian style, and realized its 
appropriateness to its object and to the country. To produce 
some degree of this effect without deserting the higher attributes 
of their own art, they fell back on the earliest and stiflest 
specimens of Grecian sculpture, and thus produced a style 
known as the “pseudo-antique.” Mr. Sharpe engraves a fine 
figure of Hermes in the Museum in this style (117), and speaks 
of others in other collections—“ statues of Egyptian priests made by 
Greek artists with a yet more manifest aim at copying the stiff style 
of the ancients.” On the whole, we must confess to a special 
interest in these later remains, whether raised by Greeks in honour 
of Egyptians, or by Egyptians in honour of Greeks and Romans. 
Thus, is an inscription speaking of “the King, Lord of the 
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World, Tiberius, Son of the Sun, Lord of Battles, Giver of Life.” 
We at once connect this with the way in which the Emperors are 
freely called BasAev¢ in the New Testament, to say nothing of 
later writings, while the most cringing slave in Rome itself would 
still have shuddered at the title of Rex. The provinces, 
used, for the most part, to kingly government, accepted the prac- 
tical royalty of the Emperors as a fact, while at Rome it was still 
cloaked by all manner of ingenious devices. We see here, also, a 
specimen of the way in which the provinces at once recognised 

e divinity as well as the royalty of Cesar. The “Son of the 
Sun” and “Giver of Life,” is not the deified Julius or Augustus, 
nor yet is it some frantic assumer of divinity, like Caius. It is 
the living Tiberius, first Senator of the Roman Republic, who at 
home shrank from the title of Dominus in the mouth of any one 
but a slave. 

We have marked a few other curious things in the course of 
Mr. Sharpe’s book. As a sensible man, writing to illustrate a 
particular collection, he aan, | stops to point out things which 
a professed “ Egyptologist” would probably take for granted, but 
which are just what the mass of intelligent visitors to the 
Museum will thank him for pointing out tothem. Thus, “Queen 
Nitocris, probably the wife of Thothmosis IL., styled Daughter of 
the Sun, and who always has feminine adjectives applied to her 
name, is “on an obelisk at Karnak, as everywhere else, repre- 
sented as a man in figure and in dress.” This Mr. Sharpe explains 
“by supposing that the sculptor meant to show that she was a 
Sovereign in her own right, and not simply a Queen Consort.” 
This is the exact converse of the famous Hungarian formula of 
“ King Maria Theresa.” 

The faces of the Egyptian statues, according to Mr. Sharpe, are 
not strictly intended for portraits in our sense; but those of the 
Kings “show the features of the royal and ruling class, 
which were certainly very different from those of the labouring 
classes.” Mr. Sharpe gives also (in p. 3°) some remarkable cases 
of what may be called palimpsest sculpture, where figures have 
been defaced and retouched in a way which, in his opinion, is to 
be attributed to some change in religious belief. In short, he 
has produced exactly the sort of book tor his purpose, explaining 
all that would need explanation to an intelligent but non- 
technical visitor. He has very happily hit the mean between 
puerility on the one hand and an uncalled-for display of learning 
on the other, 


TIRSO DE MOLINA.* 


HAT literature, even when secured by printing against the 
accidents to which manuscripts are liable, is not exempt from 
irreparable loss, is shown by the fate of dramatic literature in 
Spain. In the seventeenth century, nearly all the genius of that 
country poured itself into the single channel of the theatre. 
Divines, soldiers, statesmen, no less than scholars and ts by 
profession, wrote for the stage, and even a king is believed to have 
contributed his mite to the dramatic treasury under the name of 
Un Ingenio de esta Corte—A Wit of this Court. The fertile inven- 
tion and the rapid production for which Lope de Vega was cele- 
brated were by no means gifts peculiar to him. He was chief 
among a thousand, yet the thousand came little behind him in 
the race. To compose fifty, a hundred, or some hundreds of plays, 
was at one time a common feat. Nor were such pieces, in any 
considerable number, meant or deserving to live for a night or 
two only. Many hundreds of this vast repertoire display the 
traces of labour, as well as of consummate skill. In no other drama, 
ancient or modern, do we find plots more ingenious, situations 
more effective, verse more melodious, nobler eloquence, wit more 
keen or humour more genial. That wherever dramatic art was 
cultivated the influence of Spain was perceptible, and sometimes 
predominant, is well known to every one acquainted with the lite- 
rature of the stage. France and England have each of them 
claimed the right of free warren on the ground of the Spanish 
drama. The Sosnsilles and Moliére were its pupils, and pupils who 
often robbed their master without acknowledgment. Much of our 
own theatrical coinage was originally stamped in the mint of Castile; 
and in our drama, both before and after the Restoration, we often 
plaud scenes, situations, sentiments, and strokes of fancy and 
wit which long before had evoked the thunder in the pit and gallery 
at Madrid. Yet, until a recent period, this abundant literature was 
virtually as much lost to the world as the comedies of Menander 
and Philemon. These the night of barbarism or the chaos of 
revolution had engulfed—those were neglected by a nation whose 
lamp of life was burning low. Under a Bourbon dynasty, all that 
was indigenous in Spanish art and manners assumed a French 
complexion. Fortunately, however, while the Court and the critics 
took Paris for their model, the villages and the peasantry clung 
to their native drama. To their fidelity to home produce we owe 
the preservation of hundreds of plays, and names which deserve 
remembrance and justify revival. 
Had the omniscient Mr. Pinnock put forth a catechism of Spanish 
literature, as he did of Spanish grammar, the answer to the 
uestion, “‘ How many s poets be there in Spain ?”’ must have 
n, “ Two only, Lope de Vega and Calderon de la Barca.” Mr. 
Pinnock could not have told his catechumen more, for the best of 
reasons—he had not the means of better knowledge. Sismondi, 
Bonterwek, and Schlegel were, or at least seem to be, little better 
* Tirso de Molina; Thédtre traduit pour la premiére Fois de a en 
Par Alphonse Royer. Bibliothéque Contemporaine. Paris: 
1 


informed on this subject. They, too, believed that in these two 
orbs was centered nearly all the light of the Spanish drama. Nor 
are they to be severely censured for their ignorance. The Spaniards 
Gacmloen, forward enough in asserting the national honour, and 
prone enough to be jealous of foreigners in other matters, were, as 
s the palmy days of their national theatre, both apathetic 
and ill informed. The , too, at the beginning of this century 
would have left inquirers to sup Calderon and Lope the only 
e- lights, if not the Alpha and Omega, of their dramatic poetry. 
uerta—an Iberian Dodsley — published in 1755-6 a collection of 
Spanish plays in sixteen volumes octavo, and confirmed, as far as 
in him lay, this general misapprehension. In these volumes he 
includes only a few plays by Moreto, and two by Roxas, but keeps 
out of sight the first period entirely ; and of the second period of 
dramatic poets he affords nearly all the space to Calderon. The 
collection originated in Huerta’s Castilian wrath against French 
critics. They, purposely or unconsciously blind to the fact that 
Corneille was both a pupil of the — stage and a debtor to it, 
had branded Spanish plays as barbarous farces, or yet more 
barbarous horrors fit for the goat days of Thespis, but intolerable 
to the civilized spectators of Corneille and ine. And how 
does Huerta answer his enemies? Not by bringing against them 
some dozen names each one of which would have enabled him to 
rebut the charge of barbarism triumphantly, but by labouring to 
prove that his — were as well acquainted with Aristotle, 
and almost as obedient to his laws, as the Parisians them- 
selves. Huerta failed because he fought with a leaden sword, 
and never brought forward, in support of his front line, the 
formidable reserve which lay ready to his hands. But from such 
subservience to exotic prejudices Spain has at length happily 
awakened, and for some time past has manifested a laudable and 
increasing zeal for the credit of her ancient dramatic worthies. 

Among the poets whom Huerta excluded from his collection is 
Tirso de Molina — an omission scarcely, if at all, less serious than 
would have been a similar neglect by Robert Dodsley of Marston, 
Webster, or Massinger. Tirso de Molina is ranked by modern 
critics as little, if at all, inferior to Calderon or Lope. His fame 
has not, indeed, passed with theirs beyond the Peninsula, and we 
are accordingly grateful to M. Alphonse Royer for his attempt to 
make it known. No prose translation can ever represent a poetical 
original, still less an original Spanish play, with its various and 
subtle delicacies of metre and ee and of all European 
languages French is, perhaps, the least suited to be a represen- 
tative of the Spanish. The Latin versions that at one time 
accompanied the text of Greek orators and poets were scarcely less 
competent interpreters of their vigour, grace, and delicacy than 
M. ; see A or similar versions are of Spanish plays. Still, it is 
doing literature some service even to bring a forgotten name to light 
again, and for this we owe thanks to the present translator of Tirso de 
Molina, His real name was Gabriel Tellez. Why he took the more 
euphonious appellation as his nom de plume is as unknown as most 
of the other circumstances of his life. He was born at Madrid, 
but in what year is uncertain, since, according to some accounts he 
was eighty, according to others only sixty, years old at the time of 
his death. His family was respectable. He was educated at Alcala 
de Henarés, which, in the sixteenth century, ranked higher than 
Salamanca as a university. He devoted his early manhood to 
dramatic composition. When he had passed his fortieth year he 
became a monk, and died Principal of the Convent of Soria in 
1648. Asa preacher, he was scarcely less celebrated than as 2 
poet, and since he held the office of Chronicler of New Castile 
and of definidor—a kind of Church commissioner—in Old Castile, 
it may be presumed that he possessed talents for worldly business 
no less than for the theatre and the pulpit. 

Uneventful as was the life of Gabriel Tellez, it was the life of a 
considerable portion of the dramatic writers of his day. A fair 
proportion of our own play-wrights were members of a university ; 
very few of them, however, were in orders. In Spain, on the 
contrary, it would seem to have been almost a rule either that a 
stage-poet should, in mature years, go into the Church and 
abandon his profane studies, or that he should prosecute those 
studies and yet hold some Church preferment. Tirso was an 
instance of the latter kind. He may have written the greater 
number of his comedies before he went “into religion,” that is, in 
the year 1613; but he collected, and published, and added to 
them after he had put on the frock and cowl, and did not 
apparently blush for their many indecencies. Yet this license in 
words and plots had repeatedly drawn on him the notice of the 
Confessional and Inquisition; and it is, perhaps, owing to their 
inhibition that so many of his plays have disappeared. Enough 
however remain to prove that Gabriel Tellez, the preacher, was 
not ashamed of the indecorum of Tirso de Molina, the dramatist. 
Biographers and translators are usually the apologists, even if not 
the panegyrists, of their heroes; yet even ag eon Royer is 
forced to admit that he cannot venture to translate faithfully some 
of the more glaring improprieties of his original. 

The practice of the Spanish censorship of the press in the 
seventeenth century was indeed more curious than consistent. 
Rigid towards every species of grave composition, scenting treason 
or heresy in scientific, historical, and ethical writings, it was’ ax 
towards stage-plays. Perhaps they were scarcely dignified with 
the title of literature ; perhaps the morals of the tator were 
considered of less moment than his loyalty or his faith. But so it 
was. Zurita, De Solis, Mariana, had often to bewail the pitiless 
shears of the censor, while the dramatic poet was unshorn. The 
plays of Calderon are free from such blots as marked those of 
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Tirso ; indeed, for a Spaniard, the southern Shaks eare was a kind favour of original invention to the account of span oe 
to 


of precisian. Yet we find Calderon, in his ofti 
censor, vouching for the purity of Molina’s scenes. 

Copies of his plays were, until the — of some of them in 
recent collections, among the rarest of Spanish books. In his 
— to the Cigarrales de Toledo, published in 1624, he says that 

1¢ had written 300 comedies; but the most curious research has 
hitherto failed in discovering a third of that number. His extant 
dramas may be ranked under three heads—religious, historical 
and heroical, and comedies of intrigue (de capa y espada). M. 
Alphonse Royer has given a sample of each of these classes. That 
truly Spanish piece, EI Condehado por Desfiado — the Condemned 
for Little Faith—is a specimen of Molina’s religious drama; La 
Prudencia en la Muger of his historical; and the other comedies 
in this volume of his manner of dealing with living manners and 
intrigue. 
old friend Don Juan; and, although Lope may have given the 
hint, Tirso has the credit of familiarizing dramatical and musical 
Europe with this 
The character is said to have had a living prototype in a member 
of the great Tenorio family of Seville. The Burlador was trans- 
ported by Spanish comedians to Naples; thence a translation of it 
was taken by Italian actors to Paris, where this drama of un- 
blushing intrigue fell upon good ground. It was twice or thrice 
translated into French efore Moliére made it known to all Europe 
in his Festin de Pierre. It passed into England as Shadwell’s 
Libertine. The story that Mozart married to immortal music, the 

oem which reflects some of the best and some of the worst 
features of Byron’s genius, are each of them offshoots from Tirso 
de Molina’s Deceiver of Seville. Nor are the Don Juans of the 
stage and of poetry its only issue. Forms of it adapted to coarser 
appetites are circulated in ballads or exhibited in puppet shows in 
nearly every European city. 

In Spain itself, though the Burlador took root, and has even its 
modern imitations, it was never a favourite among Tirso’s plays. 
Perhaps the connexion of the scenes and the conduct of the plot 
are too simple for Spanish tastes. The palm of popularity belongs, 
in its native land, to the last of the comedies in M. Alphonse 
Royer’s volume—Don Gil aux chausses vertes. Spanish comedy is 
always the very hotbed of dramatic perplexity. Even to readers 
not to the manner born and bred, it is difficult to follow the 
maze of incidents; but to spectators who have no drop 
of Iberian blood in their veins, it is more than difficult 
— it is, until after repeated trials, impossible, None but a 
Spanish head is sufficient for comprehending at a single represen- 
tation a Spanish plot, at least in a comedy of intrigue. Not 
generally a reading people, the Spaniards are for that reason 
admirably attentive to the business ‘of the scene. They cannot 
afford to lose a word, to overlook a hint. They meet the author 
halfway—catch up his inuendos, his half-spoken jests, his allusions 
to public or private gossip, to popular stories, to street ballads. 
Nothing is too improbable for them on the stage, provided only it 
has in itself dramatic likelihood and possibility. The strict logic 
and cohesion of French comedy is as alien to their feelings as the 
unities of space and time. 

The heroine of Don Gil in the Green Pantaloons, Doha Juana 
of Valladolid, has been deserted by her lover, who has gone to 
Madrid to contract a more advantageous marriage. 
him thither, and, during the fourteen days allotted to the action 
of the comedy, she is busied in disconcerting his project, and in 


Le Séducteur de Séville (El Burlador de Sevilla) is our | 


rtrait of the most scampish of stage-heroes. | 


of dramatic writers. On these accounts we are disposed to be = 


| 


Alphonse Royer for his attempt to make Tirso de Molina better 
known. Even an imperfect twilight is preferable to utter 
darkness. 


GREECE IN 1863.* 


Ts author of this book has taken a low advantage of our 
wish to know the latest news about Greece, and has written 
a volume of pure book-making. He has been in Greece for some 
years, and this gives a sort of value to what he says ; but otherwise he 
is in the worst stage of the faint French scribbler. He is eared 
with the notion, prevalent among his countrymen, that if platitudes 
are printed in paragraphs of a line and a half long, they become 
at once epigrammatic. He is also prone to tell anecdotes without 
the slightest point, and to relate personal adventures in which 
nothing whatever happened. Therefore, his book is not to be 
read by any except those who have got nothing to do with their 
time, or those who really wish to know any facts, however small, 
and to gather any information, however trivial, about Greece. 
There are a few things to be picked out of the valume, but they 
are very few, and they are of the sort which the public may fairly 
expect a reviewer to pick out for them, and so save them the 
trouble of ever opening the book; for there is no amusement in 
M. Grenier’s flippant thin writing, unless any one can force himself 
to smile at the simple childish enmity to England which he 
displays. It is a grief and a burden to him that the Greeks~ 
although in their hearts, as he happens to know, they love 
France and everything French—yet, from a mere wanton love of 
deception, seem in many points to make more of the English. 
For example, the very history of their country which they com- 
monly use in schools is borrowed from England, and not, as of 
course it ought to be, from France. They are silly enough to use 
a bad epitome manufactured in England, “traduit d’un Gold- 
smith ou d’un Thirlwall quelconque. Ils n’ont pas méme eu la 
clairvoyance de choisir Duruy.” Sometimes, too, M. Grenier 
offers us the amusement, such as it is, of those little bits of 
impudent assertion with which Frenchmen hope they dispose 
neatly of a subject, as when he assures us that “la vie intérieure 
des dames Atheniennes consiste & jouer sur le piano la Marche des 
Druides de la Norma.” But these are not attractions sufficient 
to make unwilling readers wade on, and, as a rule, M. Grenier’s 
style is even more disheartening than his matter. 

However, he has really lived in Greece several years, and known 
some of the principal people there. It would hardly be possible, 
therefore, that he should not have something to tell us. One of 
the best bits in the book contains M. Grenier’s view of the 
characters of King Otho and his wife. Personally, as M. Grenier 
thinks, Otho deserved more affection than he got. Not that he 
was ever hated. He was affable, kind, perfectly upright, and 
irreproachably honest. No one could be less like a tyrant. He 


_ carried his kindness so far as to accept as ministers or ambassadors, 


and even to treat as especial favourites, men who had been out- 
rageous in their attackson him. Had he been a private gentlem 
and been born in the station for which he was suited, he woul 
have been a popular, pleasing man; but as a king he had far too 


She follows | little energy and vigour, and he scarcely concealed his own wish 


_to be governed. In fact, he was so anxious to be governed that 


throwing every one with whom she comes in contact into the | 


depth of doubt. Sometimes she is a lady named Elvira, some- 
times a cavalier named Don Gil. As the latter, she makes her faith- 
less lover’s new mistress fall in love with her ; and writes letters to 
herself as a cavalier from herself asa lady. She is her own lover and 
half a dozen other imaginary persons besides. Mrs. Cowley, in her 
Bold Stroke for a Husband, is under some obligations to this portion 
of Molina’s play. But confusion becomes worse confounded. While 
Juanaisthus occupied, all Valladolid believesherdead. Twocavaliers 
now appear at Madrid, one of whom by design, the other by chance, 
is dressed in a suit of green. All three pass for one and the same 
person; her own lacquey, who has never seen Juana in female 
attire, and her false lover, believe that an evil spirit has come to 
plague them for their sins. At last, when the amazement reaches 
to an almost tragic = the disclosure is made, and the play has 
the very natural ending of a tierce of weddings. The lacquey is 
the last deceived. On finding that his master is his mistress, he 
takes her for a sorceress or a ghost, and begins a form of exorcism. 
Assured that she is only a woman, he philosophically remarks that 
the mischief is accounted for :— 
That word explains the whole : 
Ay, and if thirty worlds were going mad 
It would be reason good for all the uproar. 

We can conceive few works more likely to be interesting than 
a history of the Spanish drama in the seventeenth century. 
Besides the lives of the authors of it, and accounts of the 
theatre and society at that period, we should have samples of 
the best plays, and analyses of the better portion of inferior 
ones, In such a work—which the Germans have partly, but 
not quite satisfactorily, executed —we should possess a history 
of the proper correlate to our own drama from the epoch of 
mysteries and moralities to the present day. We should discover 
also how deeply saturated the European drama is with Spanish 
ingredients, Subtract from the French, from our own old plays, 
from the comedies of the last century, from Goldoni, Gozzi, Note. 
and Giraud, all that they directly or indirectly derive from the 
Spaniards, and the residuum will leave a very small balance in 


he kept changing his governors, and thus made himself thought 
far more ungrateful than he was. He could never take a decided 
part, and, as M. Grenier puts it, he had never the resolution to 
say to his subjects, “ You want money, and I can’t get you any; 
you want half Turkey, and I can’t give it you.” Still, although 
he was the friend of Austria, a Power execrated in Greece, 
and had the misfortune to be closely allied to the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, he reigned thirty years, and it was to his own character 
that he owed this length of sovereignty. ‘For it is as certain, M. 
Grenier says, as anything can be, that if Otho had been more 
manly and determined—if he had had a political idea and clun 
to it, if he had marched at all cost to a given end, if he had lov. 
humiliating or braving his enemies, or had had any relish for 
vengeance—he would long ago have been dethroned or assassinated. 
But he lasted thirty years because he bowed his head to the 
storm, and let things take their course. He had, indeed, a 
supreme indifference to his position. He was as happy to reign 
with a Constitution as without one. In 1848, he gave his subjects 
to understand that if they, too, would like to be in the fashion, 
and have a vacancy on their little throne, he would be most ha 

to accommodate them; and certainly, since the revolution of 
year, he has not troubled the world with any useless complaints. 
He has not protested against his fate, but has kept a dignified 
silence, and done as well without the Greeks as t ey have done 
without him. 

Queen Amelia, as all the world knows, was of quite another 
stamp. She was the grey mare of this quiet brown horse. She 
was, as M. Grenier more politely says, “une belle et vraie reine.” 
But many clever women like a quiet easy-going sort of man 
best, and are not ashamed to show it; and Queen Amelia 
was one of these. “Their Majesties showed their love for each 
other very naturally and very publicly. The King, on one occa- 
sion, had his picture taken. The - oe was present, and k 
kissing her husband without reserve. The artist, every time he 
raised his eyes, saw the shoulders of the Queen instead of the face 
of the King.” Let us hope there is @ little exaggeration in this, 
or some Greek should write an essay, ¢raduit d'un Charles Lamb 


* La Gréce en 1863. Par A. Grenier. Paris: Dentu. 1863. 
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gamer. “Qn the Disagreeable Behaviour of Married People.” 
owever the Queen may have shown that she loved her husband 
best, she loved Greece next best. The glory and greatness of Greece 
were her passion and her dream. And it must S owned that the 
Greeks scarcely seemed to appreciate this, or to understand how rare 
this feeling would be. They are not likely again to be troubled with 
a Queen who believes that Greece is, or is likely to be, very great. 
Queen Amelia was therefore a treasure to them, and they ought 
to have been proud of a Queen whe could say as she did, yh HS 
had a son, I would call him Constantine.” Nor was it true that 
she wanted to make a useless display. On the contrary, her real 
aim was to save as much as she could against a rainy day, for she 
always feared that she would have to leave the country, either 
alone in consequence of a divorce, or else with her husband in 
consequence of a revolution. Far from being too proud, if she had 
a weakness, it was a desire to know all the gossip and petty secrets 
of every household in Athens. But still, both she and her husband 
always lived among the Greeks as strangers. It was in vain that 
they dressed in the Greek costume, and always talked Greek avec 
un accent pénétré. They made no friends, All the young men of 
the country were against them, and yet the young men had been 
born or had grown up in their time, and might have learnt to feel 
more closely drawn to them than could be expected in the old 
heroes of the revolutionary war. The King never took any pains 
to win over the rising generation. He always chose his Ministers, 
if —_ from those who had taken some part in the struggle for 
independence ; and so, when the time of trial came, there were no 
friends to support him among his younger subjects, while he found 
that the sevtindionany chiefs were quite as willing to go against 
him as to uphold him. 

M. Grenier gives us some details to show how backward and un- 
civilized is the mass of that tiny population of one million, which 
thinks so largely of its dignity, a offers its crown about in Europe 
with so much parade. Greece is really much more backward than 
it was in the os of Homer. The roads that were good enough 
for his heroes to drive on are now dangerous for 2 man on horse- 
back, and often, if two riders meet, one is obliged to twn 
back. The forests are burnt or cut down recklessly ; and as the 
hills no longer hold the water, the land gets scorched and barren. 
Some provinces, M. Grenier tells us, sutler incredibly from want 
of water; and even in the towns, people are seen in summer to 
carry to their lips handfuls of wet sand that they may allay their 
thirst. The Greeks are as backward as savages in agricultural 
knowledge. Their ploughs are still the ploughs of the days of 
Triptolemus, and as for wheat, they, according to M. Grenier, cut 
it with pocket-knives, and thrash it with knotted ropes. They 
never use manure, but only stack it in heaps and look at it. They 
gather the vintage too early, they let all their oranges rot, their 
rice gets mouldy, and their flax burnt up. And the people are as 
wretched as their products. They never think of washing. “Ils 

assent 1’été dans leur peau de l’hiver et l’hiver dans leur peau de 
été.” In their cottages there is no wine, no meat, not even salt- 
meat—no poultry, eggs, or vegetables. The only good thing 
that can be said for them is that they do not beg, and the 
rofessional mendicant, the plague of Italy, is unknown in 

reece. But everything in Greece, except commerce, is hack- 
ward. There is not a mile of railway in all Greece, and it 
is only within the last few months that Athens has been 
lit with gas. But in commerce the Greeks really shine; and one- 
third of all their commerce is with England. Their commercial 
navy gives employment to more than twenty thousand men, while 
their military marine is manned with the modest number of five 
hundred. What, however, chiefly interests M. Grenier in the 
modern history of Greek commerce is the prospect of cutting 
through the isthmus of Corinth. It is believed to be the especial 
mission of Frenchmen to cut through isthmuses. They have 
very nearly cut through that of Suez, as they fondly hope; 
they have a splendid scheme for piercing that of the American 
continent; and a French engineer has shown how the isthmus of 
Corinth may be cut through. The canal is to be about three 
miles and a half long, and about twenty feet deep, and is to cost 
less than half a million of money. If it were made, the canal 
would, it is obvious, be a great benefit to navigators, and make 
the fortune of Corinth. The distance between the Adriatic and 
the Black Sea would be shortened by sixty leagues; and vessels 
would escape the serious dangers which threaten the passage round 
the southern promontory of the Morea. 

A political discussion closes the volume, and it may be dis- 
posed of very shortly. It is natural that M. Grenier should 
see in Russia and England the enemies, and in France the 
true friend, of Greece. There is, he owns, a Russian party 
and an English party in Greece, but as for the French party, it is 
the same as the national party. And this must be, for France 
alone is disinterested. France never takes anything from the 

ple she helps. France never did such a base thing as ask for 
i and Nice. “La France,” as M. Grenier says, “seule a la 
vertu de faire entendre aux peuples qui aspirent 4 revivre l’efficace 
Solvite eum et sinite abire.” But then, as it happens, this is ex- 
actly what England has been doing. She has been making the 
Ionian Islands hear an efficacious, “ Loose him and let him go,” 
and M. Grenier puzzles himself a good deal to account for fins, 
The explanation that England finds it unpleasant and useless to 
govern foreigners who wish to be independent, and is ready 
to retire if she can do so consistently with her general duty 
to Europe, is. far too simple for Grenier. This would 
not be a shopkeeper sentiment, and every Frenchman knows 
that the English are shopkeepers, and invariably behave 
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as such. He has, he flatters himself, discovered the answer to 
the riddle. By diligent comparing of dates and ene a Tad 
old ea has found out that between the time w 
English public opinion was adverse to the cession of the Islands 
and the time when the Ministry intimated to the Provisional 
Government of Greece, after the revolution of last October, that 
England would be willing to retire from the Protectorate if 
certain conditions were fulfilled, a certain M. Aristote Valaority, 
leader of the Ionian Opposition, made in the Parliament of u 
a certain profession of faith. He intimated that he was a great 
admirer of England, and that it was to the lish nation that 
he would prefer giving the care of the great interests of the 
Tellenic race—only that England was to be not the protector, but 
the ally, of the Ionian Islands. On this hint M. Grenier thinks 
we spoke, and we have struck a bargain with M. Valaority and 
the other chiefs of the great Ionian Opposition, that we will give 
the islands their independence, on condition of having the hege- 
mony of the Hellenic race. There is nothing like a Frenchman 
for a good palpable political mare’s-nest. 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.* 


R. DISRAELI has a fair right to consider the publication 
of a new and cheap edition of his father’s Curiosities of 
Literature as a remarkable testimony to its merits. The book has 
gone through several forms. The volume which formed the 
foundation of the present work was first published about the 
year 1792. A second volume was added, and a second edition 
published in 1794. The work in two volumes went through five 
editions, and was afterwards enlarged by the addition of a third 
volume, and in that form it has been frequently republished 
at short intervals for nearly forty years. Both the book 
itself and Mr. Disraeli’s account of the author are remark- 
able. The author of the Curiosities of Literature was the 
son of an Italian Jew of Spanish descent, who came to 
England in 1748. He made a moderate fortune just in 
time to retire from business before the great war, in which he 
might probably have acquired, like some of his countrymen, 
colossal wealth. His wife, who hated her race and name, was, 
says her grandson, “not incapable of deep attections, but so mor- 
tified by Ser social position that she lived till eighty without 
indulging in a tender expression.” His son, whose life seems to 
ay od made most uncomfortable by the peculiarities of his 
parents, cared for nothing but literature; and, after undergoing 
many trials, sueceeded in obtaining his father’s permission to devote 
his life to his favourite pursuits. From that period he appears to 
have passed his whole time in either reading, or writing, or talking 
about what he read or wrote. His son says of him that he “ really 
assed his life in his library. Even marriage produced no change 
in these habits; he rose to enter the chamber where he lived alone 
with his books; and at night his lamp was ever lit within 
the same walls.” He passed in this manner a long life, 
and died at eighty-two, after reading diligently, and writing with 
hardly less diligence, for somewhere about sixty years. It may 
well be imagined that a man who passed such a period in such a 
way must have read an enormous number of books; and as he read 
judiciously, and with a view not to any practical object, but 
merely in order to satisfy his own curiosity upon the subjects 
which happened to interest him, he produced perhaps the very 
freshest and most original compilation ever published. The 
Curiosities of Literature is an immense collection of anecdotes 
upon every kind of subject, put together without any system or 
arrangement, and apparently as the subjects happened to occur 
to the author. The learning which they display is prodigious, 
and it is the more remarkable because no sort of art is used 
to increase its apparent quantity. Whatever Mr. Disraeli has 
to tell he tells in the most straightforward manner, without the 
smallest trace of affectation or book-making. Each successive 
anecdote is written in precisely the same style—neat, compact, 
dignified, and quiet—whatever may be the subject in hand. The 
book is one of those works which are neither to be read through 
nor to be consulted as a book of reference. Its proper function 
is that of a book of anecdotes, which may be opened at any point, 
and read for any time, according to the taste of the realer. The 
same sort of information, combined in the same sort of style, is to 
be found at every page. 

The expression “a hook of anecdotes,” might, perhaps, suggest 
to some persons a false notion of the character of this curious 
work. ere is nothing specially witty in the different articles of 
which the work is made up. Indeed, the absence of all noisy 
qualities, the habit of making jokes included, is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the elder Disraeli—a characteristic in 
which he offers a strange contrast to his son. Each of his anec- 
dotes is a specific piece of information, packed as closely as pos- 
sible, and deriving its value entirely from its specific character. 
The common bon Bey all the articles are united is their 
literary character. e book contains hardly any speculation, and 
yi little discussion upon any subject of practical interest. The 
author leaves on one side everything of the sort. The nearest 
approach which he ever makes to anything beyond curious infor- 
mation is when he disinters some forgotten character and gives 
an account of him, or when he produces some new evidence as to 
the conduct and disposition of men already well-known to = 
Some of these fragments are of great merit as compositions. Su 


* Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac Disraeli. New Edition. Edited, 
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for instance, is the affecting account of Chidiock Titchbourne, 
one of the co-conspirators of Anthony Babington against the life 
of Queen Elizabeth. Such also is the doleful history of the loves 
of poor Lady Arabella Stuart, who, by reason of her royal descent, 
her life as a State prisoner at large, with no other occu- 

ation than that of trying to get married — a design in which 
Blizabeth and James I. continually thwarted her, till at last she 
contrived to effect a secret marriage with Seymour, afterwards 
Duke of Somerset, which ended tragically in forcible separation, 
close imprisonment, and death. Each of these, and some of the 
other articles, are pervaded by a genuine and very graceful vein of 
thos, on which some light is thrown by the circumstance that 
in very early life the author was struck with an enthusiastic ad- 
miration for Rousseau, which his amiable mother mercilessly 
snubbed. Having passed some time abroad, “he exercised his 
imagination during the voyage home in idealizing the interview 
with his mother, which was to be conducted on both sides with 
sublime pathos.” When the solemn moment arrived, she laughed 
in his face. 

The pathetic vein, however, is not the pervading one in this work. 
Indeed, itis byno meanscommon. The articles are, as we have said, 
generally speaking, confined to giving curious information. An 
account of one Audley, a usurer of the seventeenth century, is a 
favourable illustration of his peculiar style. Audley was a lawyer in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I., and was a sort of free-thinker 
in a singular department—that of pen economy. Audley had 
arrived, by his own reflections, at the true theory upon the subject 
of interest for money, and, like most discoverers, he worked his 
theory to death. He was an instance of one who applied the 
vigour of a philosopher to the one object of money-making, and he 
succeeded so well that he died worth nearly a million of money— 
dying, it was said, of a broken heart at the abolition of the Court of 
Wards, by which he incurred a loss of 100,000/. 

Here and there, though it is but very seldom, Mr. Disraeli strays 
into speculation, and he showed his judgment by his moderation. 
For instance, in an article on a proposed history of events 
which have never happened, he gives a long list of cases in 
which the greatest events are traced to the smallest causes. Thus, 
he suggests that, “had the personal feelings of Luther been 
respected, and had his personal interest been consulted,” there 
might have been no Reformation. If the Spanish Armada had 
come into the English Channel a little sooner or a little later, 
we might still have been going to mass. The speculation, how- 
ever, would appear to have interested him chiefly for the sake of 
the quotations which it enabled him to put together. It isa 
speculation which has a strange charm for particular classes of 
minds. To aman who passes his life in literature, it is welcome 
because it invests curious anecdotes and detached bits of literary 
information with unexpected dignity. To Voltaire it was welcome 
and familiar because it furnished him with a grievance about the 
way in which the affairs of the world are managed, and enabled 
him to set up an anti-Paleyan argument, founded on the absence 
of traces of design in the arrangement of human affairs,—a view of 
the subject, by the way, which is maintained with much vigour by 
Lucretius, 

Mr. Disraeli’s book exhibits in —— the peculiarities of the 

urely literary character of which he was so ardent an admirer. 
Ke is a very rare character in this country, especially amongst men 
who are, as he was, in a position to choose their own occupation. 
Hardly any Englishman who could, if he liked, be something else, 
is a mere literary man—a mere reader and writer. This is a great 
advantage to literature itself. As thoughts about thinking, and 
feelings about feeling, are of no great use to the world at large, 
so there is, generally speaking, little satisfaction to be got out of 
books about books. It is desirable that a great nation should have 
in it men of all sorts, and the last generation was certainly fortu- 
nate in finding so gentlemanlike, so accomplished, and so quiet a 
representative of the purely literary class as Mr. Disraeli; but the 
class neither can nor ought to be a one. No one would 
wish to enter it, or could do much good if he did enter it, except 
under very peculiar circumstances. It gives no opportunity for 
testing any of the higher powers of the mind, nor does it 
call out any of the more powerful feelings. With all its 
learning, and all the composure and elegance of its style, 
there is throughout the Curiosities of Literature a strange 
air of paleness. We read and read and read always about 
books, and the style and cast of thought are throughout 
thoroughly bookish. The incidental remarks have the air of 
having been written purposely to be put into a book, not neces- 
sarily to be read there. It almost seems, in reading some of 
them, as if the author thought that they were the sort of things 
which ought to be printed, whether the public wanted them or 
not. For instance, “ Menage observes on a friend having had his 
library destroyed by fire, in which several valuable MSS. had 
perished, that such a loss is one of the greatest misfortunes that 
can happen to a man of letters.” Would any human being doubt 
it? or would anybody have thought of repeating it but for the 
sake of the words ‘“ Menage observes” ? fe cannot, however, be 
denied that there is something 7 gpong in the observation. It 
has an air of literary quiet and leisure, as if the author had said, 
This is as commonplace as you please; but if Menage thought it 
worth while to make the observation, you, the reader, ought to 
take it and be thankful; who are you and I that we should be 
more fastidious than he was? In these days of effort and straining 
after effect, there is certainly something soothing in a dull quota- 
tion made solely because the writer happens ts hove a liking for 


Mr. Disraeli begins his father’s life with the observation that 
“an author may influence the fortunes of the world to as great an 
extent as a statesman or a warrior,” and he adds that “a book may 
be as great a thing as a battle.” This is perfectly true, but it is true 
of authors who are not mere students. To write a great book, a 
man wants something more than a great library, and a boundless 
appetite for reading in it. He must know men as well as books, 
and use his mind as well as his taste and memory. It would be 
wrong not to be grateful to the author of the Curiosities of 
Literature, and of the series on the Quarrels and Calamities and 
other fortunes of Authors, for some of the most entertaining books 
ever written; but it would be a great mistake to attribute an 
special honour to the particular department of literature in whi 

r. Disraeli laboured so long and so successfully. 


TWO MONTHS IN NEW ORLEANS AND THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES.* 


7 gentleman who writes this volume is a member of a firm 
which had traded for years, before the outbreak of the civil 
war, with the Southern cities of the whilome United States of 
America. Being in New York in October last, he was anxious to 
ascertain, if possible, whether his old correspondents in the South 
were respectively alive or dead, solvent or ruined ; and with this 
view he travelled by the mail steamer to New Orleans, then under 
the domination of General Butler, for the chance of being able to 
netrate from thence through the lines of both armies into the 
Southern Confederacy. He succeeded in carrying out this object, 
and also in running the gauntlet of the Northern lines back again 
somewhere upon the Upper Potomac, after six weeks of rather 
rough travelling through the Confederate States. The observa- 
tions of an intelligent witness, under such circumstances, as to the 
temper and the means of the Southern belligerents, are likely to be 
found generally interesting; and in the instance before us they do 
not appear to have been swayed by any exceptionally strong 
Southern bias which might render them unworthy of reliance. 
Some allowance, however, is always to be made for the habitual 
kind of sympathy so apt to develope itself in the mind of any 
“special correspondent ” or simple traveller, towards that one of 
the two parties to a struggle of which he sees the most. Visible 
endurance, visible energy, and visible belief in the absolute good- 
ness and destined triumph of the cause, are sure in some measure 
to tell upon the judgment of the most theoretically impartial 
bystander. 
The steamer in which the English merchant voyaged from New 
York to New Orleans was crowded with a mixed company of 
Federal officers, Southern merchants, the wives and children of 
both Northern and Southern partisans (among them the wife of 
General Butler himself), invalids seeking a winter climate, and 
speculators who believed that the game of the Confede- 
racy was already “played vut,” hastening to buy up the 
hoards of cotton and su that were flowing in daily 
to the great emporium which Butler had opened. Political 
conversation was not tabooed between the opposing sections of 
this heterogeneous company; but it was carried on (says our 
author) “ with that absence of anything like violent feeling, and 
that moderation of language, which” he has found to “ charac- 
terize the conversation of all Federal officers, or indeed of any 
American entitled to the name.” Dangerous ground was mutually 
avoided ; though, “of course,” the sentiment that New Orleans 
was receiving under Butler the deserved and politic treatment 
which the whole South was to receive within ninety days from 
Mr. Lincoln’s other delegates, was vigorously ventilated. Con- 
sidering that off Cape Hatteras the mail steamer was pervaded 
by a general suspicion that the Alabama might be cruising in the 
way, a creditable moderation of feeling was undoubtedly shown 
by the Federal majority of passengers and crew in abstaining from 
any threat of throwing the British Jonah overboard. The first 
person who came on board from the desolate wharfs of New 
Orleans was Butler himself—looking, to our English merchant, “a 
restless, earnest, decided, and possibly abrupt man,” distinguish- 
able by “a cock eye,” but with no special moral obliquity stamped 
= the features of his livid and beardless face. It awoke a kind 
of pity in the mind of the Englishman to see the intense hatred 


with which the Federal General was regarded by the inhabitants 
of the city. The only si 


of life in New Orleans was displayed 
in the unanimity with which it cursed its conqueror. Streets and 
offices were nearly silent and empty all day long, and by 8 P.M. 
the city was asleep. Under a promise not to give aid or informa- 
tion to the enemies of the Wnited States, our merchant was 
allowed to slip away across Lakes Pontchartrain and Maurepas in 
an oyster boat, with a set of other voluntary refugees from Butler’s 
jurisdiction, and so passed within the lines of the Southern Con- 
federacy at Ponchiatoula. One of the first unforeseen risks he ran 
was that of being suddenly drafted off as a conscript to the Con- 
federate army of the Southern Mississippi. The ion of a 
British Foreign Office pone would have availed little had not 
the traveller fortunately possessed other evidence that he was the 
identical person named in the passport. Although the Southern 
soldiers at Camp Moore are described by him as universally in good 
heart and condition, plentifully supplied with ak, coffee, 
and corn, and “dying for a fight,” it is possible that a few 
months passed with them as a conscript comrade might have 
moderated any undue proclivities of our author in favour of the 
Confederate cause. From Camp Moore he travelled by railroad to 


the person from whom he quotes, 


* Two Months in New Orleans and the Confederate States. By an English 
Merchant. London: Bentley. 1863. 
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Jackson, in company with reinforcements going to join Bragg at 
Holly Sprin Jackson was crowded with sick and wounded sent 
down from Kentucky and Tennessee, and with led prisoners 
going home. These last reported that the Western re with 
whom they had come in contact were generally tired of the war, 
anxious to get to work and trade with the South as before, and 
full of hate and contempt for the Abolitionists and Republicans of 
the East. 

“Remember the —th Illinois, boys!” they reported regiment after regi- 
ment of their enemy as shouting as they left or passed them—*“ We don’t 
mean to shoot you, so don’t you shoot us! We shall give in, and get paroled, 
and get home to the old woman and children as soon as we can. D—n this 
work to h—I, say we!” 

Such testimony to the unwillingness of the heroism with which 
the Western soldiers are fighting is only one among many indica- 
tions of the future turn of the tide. It agrees with the notorious 
fact that Confederate paroles are largely forged for use in desertion 

the soldiers of some of the other Northern armies. Yet, though 

e sensitive barometer of the feeling of the rank and file may 
portend a political change sooner or later, it would be unwise to 
sane its occurrence within any assignable time. Masses of men 

rought together and drilled for the purpose of fighting will 
fight, if they are put to it, as long as they are kept together, 
even if they fight half unwillingly and only well enough to be 
beaten by the side which is more in earnest. There is less differ- 
ence than appears at first sight between the conscript and the 
volunteer, when once they are buckled up tight to work in the 
same military harness. The volunteer does not charge more 
savagely from the momentary excitement under which he enlisted 
a year ago, nor is the couscript necessarily readier to run awa, 
because a year ago he was drafted into the army against his will. 
His behaviour for the day is tinged by the circumstances of the 
day. Ifa really great general were to arise in the North and take 
the command of Mr. Lincoln’s armies, it is probable that a 
single undeniable victory would revive the drooping loyalt 
of the —th Illinois towards the Union under whic 
they were born. A_ successful campaign would go far to 

e them more enthusiastic about shooting the Southerners 
than about seeing the old woman at home n. If they felt it 
was their destiny to conquer the South, they Bvould be convinced 
it was their duty. As long as Mr. Lincoln can keep his armies 
together at all, the political impulse which is to modify the 
temper of the North so far as to make peace possible must origi- 
nate from some other quarter than the armies in the field. 

From Jackson the English merchant proceeded to Mobile, which 
is believed by its inhabitants to be now quite impregnable, both by 
sea and land. It was crowded with soldiers, and appeared to be 
still carrying on some trade with the interior, as well as with 
Havannah in spite of the blockade. The merchants there were 
anxious to assure their foreign and even their Northern creditors 
that they did not intend to repudiate a singledebt. The Confisca- 
tion Law passed two years ago by the Southern Congress was 
explained as merely suspending the payment of principal and 
interest till the termination of the war. Every month’s observa- 
tion hitherto of the difficulties of England in obtaining elsewhere 
a supply of cotton for the mills of Lancashire has, no doubt, forti- 
fied the South in the belief that the cotton it has stored away so 
carefully will pay more than the interest which is running against 
her in the books of foreign creditors. From Mobile our traveller 
went on in a similar crowd of troops and peaceful passengers 
through the fertile State of Alabama to Montgomery, and thence 
to Charleston. At Montgomery he listened to a debate of the 
State Legislature, which, if time could have gone back eighty odd 
years, might have belonged to the date of the rebellion of the 
Colonies against Great Britain. “The same complaints of | 
attempted tyranny, the same fervent and confident invocations of | 
the blessing of God on the cause of right and liberty against wrong | 
and slavery, and the same fixed resolve to conquer or perish,” are | 
the commonplaces of all revolutions in history. At Charleston, as | 
at Mobile, the strongest conviction prevailed that the city had 
been fortified to impregnability, though at the same time prepara- 
tions were made for its entire destruction, in case it should prove 
indefensible. Here, too, the strongest assurances were given that 
all debts, even to Northern creditors, would ultimately be | 
paid to the uttermost farthing. All the trade of Charleston, if | 
once the war was over, was to be direct with Europe. Any Eu- 
ropean shortcomings in supplying the wants of the South would 
be put up with gladly, in preference to dealing with the Yankees 
again. <A brisk foreign trade was going on notwithstanding the | 
blockade ; and although the gee were enormous, there were few 
European luxuries that could not be had upon the spot if the 
price were paid. The city was full of Jews, all engaged in 
making money; and it appears to be almost a proverb in other 
Southern cities, that you may meet more Jews in Charleston 
than in Jerusalem. From Charleston our writer went to Rich- 
mond, shortly before the attempt of Burnside upon the lines of 
Lee at Fredericksburg; and in making his way from Richmond 
to the Potomac, he fell in with Jackson’s force, encamped near a 
central junction of the Virginian railroads, from which they could 
be pushed forward at a moment’s notice to Fredericksburg, 
Suffolk, or the valley of the Shenandoah, as might be requisite. 
At the time when Burnside was pleasing himself with the idea 
that his change of base had “left Jackson out in the cold,” 
President Davis at Richmond was looking bright, and 
the very privates under Jackson’s command amused themselves by 

iving the Englishman a pretty accurate notion of the plan of the 


In December last, the price of gold in Richmond and the 
exchange upon London ranged from 225 to ” per cent., while 
at New York it was only from 130 to 160. The present dispro- 
portion is still greater. But any inference as to the relative 
resources of the two Powers drawn from a superficial comparison 
of these rates would be fallacious. By the eye of a commercial 
man upon the spot, the disturbing causes which produced the 
disparity were easily ascertainable. In the North, the power of 
import and export is as free as if there was no civil war. Com- 
petition in the sale of bills upon Europe is as great as ever 
in New York; and the exchange and the price of gold are 
a very fair test of the degree to which the currency is 
generally inflated. In the South, the general exports of 
the country having been stopped inland since the beginning 
of the war, there is no stream of produce flowing towards 
Europe against which bills can be drawn in the ordinary 
course; and the usual competition in the sale of bills being thus 
destroyed, any og eens bill, drawn against property stored up 
in Europe to wait the eventualities of the war, commands an ex- 
ceptional price. The profits of the blockade-runners from Europe 
are so enormous that they care little about the rate of exchange in 
comparison with the facility of remitting home the proceeds of their 
sales; while all the con d trade which is carried on between 
Baltimore or Washington and the Southern ports requires also to 
be balanced in greenbacks, gold, or exchange. Where the 
demand for the foreign cargoes which have run the blockade is 
stimulated by the scarcity of the particular article to a point 
which enables the sellers to charge whatever price they please, it 
is a simple matter of convenience to them to pay for bills whatever 
they are asked, and recover it on the price of their goods. The rate 
of exchange in the South measures the dearness of ve oe 
manufactures caused by the efficiency of the Northern blockading 
squadrons; and one element in this dearness is the maintenance of 
Jewish or other foreign middlemen, who can draw bills upon 
Europe in the absence of the ordinary trade. It remains yet to be 
seen whether the civil war, if it continues a year or two longer, 
will not, among its other results, turn the Confederate States into 
a self-sufficing country in regard of the most important manu- 
factures. In December last the manufacture of serviceable wooden- 
soled leather shoes, such as are yet worn in some of the northern 
and eastern counties of England, already promised to reduce the 
demand for the foreign article. Cotton-mills are spreading in 
Georgia and the Carolinas; and the textures of Augusta, 
Atalanta, and Graniteville command as high a price in the Con- 
federacy as those of Lowell or Manchester. ‘The iron-works of 
Richmond can turn out ordnance which would be well thought of 
on this side of the Atlantic; and the demand for powder and ball 
has stimulated mining industry until there is no lack of the 
munitions of war. All the informants of the “ English Merchant” 
agreed in stating that it was not till the .* of foreign interven- 
tion died out, that the South turned with thorough energy to the 
cultivation of her own internal resources. Her previous depen- 
dence upon the North for almost every manufactured article has 
been changed for a transition state of present dearness and scarcity, 
which is encouraging the rapid development of mechanical skill 
and labour both »among the n sand the white men. Even if 
any political termination of the civil war but one were possible 
it is obvious that its results in the formation of the nation 
character of the South will be most important and remarkable. 
Long before its commencement, Ew observers pointed to the 
want of balance between the forces of expansion and compression 
in the United States of America, as involving the greatest risk of 
weakness and futility in its future national history. The ace 
of this fear has been illustrated strongly within the last two years. 


|The chief success obtained by the most expansive and outwardly 


werful section of the late Union has been this—that while every 

y displaying more of its own inherent want of cohesion, it has 
laid its gigantic “ anaconda-coils” so skilfully as to compress the 
opposing section from a white and black mixture of nationalities 
into a nation. 


HEAT AS MOTION.* 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL’S powers as a brilliant lecturer and 
original investigator are well known to every visitor at the 
British Institution, and to every scientific man in Europe. The 
subject of Heat is that which he has for some years made peculiarly 
his own, both by laborious investigation and iterated publicity. 
The session of 1862 will long be remembered by his audiences for 
the extremely interesting exposition he then gave of the remark- 
able modern theory which — Heat as a process, not a —_ 
a& power, not a substance. That exposition is now republished i 
a compact form. For those who were prevented from attending the 
lectures it will have all the charm of novelty, as well as of an 
authoritative exposition ; while to those who enjoyed the delivery 
of the lectures, this republication — have the ie of no 
longer permitting a great theo’ its striking illustrations to 
on The book ie fall of insight and 
eloquence, and is quite indispensable to every scientific student. 
Although many of our readers must be fully acquainted with 
the new views of Heat, we may assume, in addressing the 
eral public, that we are ing those who have never 
eard, or have only heard, of the new theory. Not that, in one 
sense, the theory is very new. Indeed, few theories of value 
spring into unanticipated revelation. Their birth is generally 
* Heat as a Mode of Motion ; being a course of delivered 


which Burnside was going to get at Fredericksburg. 


Twelve Lectures 
at the Royal Institution, By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Longman & Co. 
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obscure, and is heralded for many , although the voices of the 
heralds fail on unattentive ears. Glimpses of the dynamical theory 
of heat may be found in Aristotle, though nothing like a steady 
conception of it. In his fierce antagonist, Telesio (De Natura 
Rerum, 1565 m whom Bacon may have gained some hints on 
this, as on other points—the glimpses are even stronger. Professor 
Tyndall has cited remarkable «4 from Bacon and Locke ; 
and from the pages of Rumford and Davy he has shown, not only 
that they rejected the idea of caloric as a thing, but also that they 
roved experimentally how motion was convertible into heat. 
evertheless, the old theory held its place. Our text-books told 
us of a subtle fluid, named caloric, stored up in the interspaces of 
bodies —a fluid which could be hidden (as in latent heat) or 
liberated (as in radiant heat) not less than any other substance ; 
and speculators amused themselves with guessing at the nature 
and properties of this fluid. If any one was bold enough to doubt 
whether or not caloric was a substance, no one seemed ready 
with a —— as to what it really was. If not a thing, then a 
rocess. This was clear; but what process? Here all was mist. 
While the professional teaching held to the old routes, the new 
doctrine was slowly emerging. Very slowly, since it is now twenty 
years since the first systematic exposition and experimental verifi- 
cation of the doctrine were published. Twenty years have been 
needed to spread it from the small circle of speculative philoso- 
hers to the wider circle of the cultivated public. And even now 
it is, to many, the newest novelty in physics. There are those who 
have marvelled at the spectrum analysis who have not yet mastered 
the outlines of the dynamical theory of heat, and it is for these 
that Professor Tyndall’s book will have the charm of novelty, as 
well as the intellectual delight of a sudden illumination. 

To whom does the glory of having originated this theory right- 
fully belong? Who discovered it — not simply as a random guess, 
or isolated intuition, but as a systematic co-ordination of known 
facts? This question, like most questions of priority, is hotly 
disputed. Professor Tyndall claims the chief pons for Mayer of 
Heilbronn. Mr. Joule and his friends, with considerable weight of 
argument, claim it for Mr. Joule. M. Séguin, we believe, claims it 
for his uncle, Montgolfier; and Mr. Grove claims it for himself. 
Non nostrum est tantas componere lites. Where there is so 
much excellent work done, and where the adjudication is so 
difficult, the jury must be slow in pronouncing, and only a 
competent jury should pronounce. This much we may say at once, 
that the evidence is not properly before the court. Before 
a decision can be come to, there must be a distinct definition of 
what is claimed. If the glory belongs to him who first conceived 
the idea of heat as a mode of motion, it is clear that we must go 
back some centuries. If the glory belongs to him who first 
experimentally proved this idea, then we must go back to Rwiuford 
and Davy. The one excludes Mayer and Mr. Grove; the other 
excludes Mr. Joule. Yet it is obvious that ¢his cannot be the 
priority contended for. Inasmuch as the old theory survived in 
spite of the conceptions and experiments which are now in- 
voked— inasmuch as the theory presented by Messrs. Grove, 
Mayer, and Joule is accepted as a great discovery, which must 
profoundly modify our scientific views—the question arises, 
in what direction has the advance been made? in what consists 
the discovery? Surely in this, that an isolated conception 
has been systematized, and the experimental proof has become 
-Seggergpea Heat is not simply regarded as a mode of motion, 

ut as an illustration of the general law of the conservation 
of foree by which all forces are mutually convertible—hcat 
ing into motion, and motion disappearing to reappear in heat, 
ight, or electricity. That is the systematic idea. Sostend of an 
isolated conception, it gives a generallaw. And this law is experi- 
mentally yeritied by showing the exact equivalents of foree—that 
is, how much heat is represented by a given amount of motion, and 
how much motion is producible by a given amount of heat. With- 
out pretending to settle the disputed claims, we may say that, 
from the evidence before us, we think Messrs. Grove and Mayer 
may claim priority as to the @ priori law; and Mr. Joule may 
claim its difficult experimental establishment. He also first 
applied it to the so-called “ vital forces ;” although neither he, 
nor any of the others who have since taken up this attractive 
subject of the correlation of physical and vital forces, attempted 
to establish the equivalents. Mr. Grove (in the preface to the last 
edition of his Correlation of the Physical Forces) claims to have 
romulgated the law of mutual convertibility4m January 1842. 

—_ first published his views in May of the same year. 

'assing from this to the theory itself, we may ask, What is 
Heat, according to the new philosophy? It is a mode of mo- 
tion. But motion of what? and what mode? Thoroughly to 
understand the answer, we must grasp the conception of 
Matter, both in its atoms and its masses, being immersed in a 
highly elastic medium. This medium, which, unfortunately, has 
received the name of Ether—a name also shared by a very different 
substance, fills all space. It connects star with star, and mass with 
mass, no less than atom with atom. The atoms which compose 
solid masses are grouped together by the force of cohesion; and 
while thus grouped, they vibrate to and fro across their positions. 
These vibrations are of course communicated to the elastic ether; 
and in like manner, any vibrations of the ether are communicated to 
the atoms. If, by friction, percussion, or the application of a 
heated body, we increase the oscillations of the atoms, we cause 
them to wider room, to tear away from each other, and the 
body they compose expands. To say that a body has expanded, 
has become agitated in its atomic vibrations, or has become heated, 


are one and the same thing. But it is necessary not to overlook the 
ether filling the interatomic spaces, and being itself also in a state 
of vibration ; because itis this ether which keeps the atoms apart, 
resisting the force of attraction. Professor Tyndall is, we presume, 

ing with the allowable laxity of a popular lecturer when he says, 


on thrusting the end ofa poker into the fire, “ It is heated ; the par- 


ticles in contact with the fire are thrown into a state of more intense 
oscillation; the swinging atoms strike their neighbours, these i 
theirs, and thus the molecular music rings along the bar.” As the 
particles never come into absolute contact, we must understand b 
this that the swinging atoms cause the ether to vibrate, and this 
ether transfers the vibration to the neighbouring atoms, and so on. 

Hitherto we have considered only the vibrations of matter. Iden- 
tifying these with heat, we have “heat as a mode of motion.” 
But this is little. We have to see how the motion of a mass 
becomes transferred into the vibration of its molecules — how so 
much velocity passes into so much temperature. A leaden bullet 
flying with great velocity is suddenly arrested by a wall or target ; 
its motion is not lost, however; that which was “motion” in the 
mass has become transferred to the atoms of the bullet and the 
target, and reappears as heat: — 

I have here (says the Professor) a cold lead bullet, which I place upon this, 
cold anvil and strike it with a cold sledge-hammer. The sledge descends 
with a certain mechanical force, and its motion is suddenly destroyed by the 
buliet and the anvil; apparently the force of the sledge is lost. But let us 
examine the lead ; you see it is heated, and could we gather up all the heat 
generated by the shock of the sledge, and apply it without loss mechanically, 
we should be able, by means of it, to lift this hammer to the height from 
which it fell. 

In a variety of illustrations, Professor Tyndall shows how heat 
is generated by every expenditure of mechanical force, and, con- 
versely, how every mechanical act consumes heat. Even so trivial 
an act as the melting of a lump of sugar cannot take place without 
cooling the liquid in which it melts—the force necessary to tear 
asunder its particles being derived from the heat of the liquid. In 
a word, the dynamical theory regards heat as the equivalent of: 
foree, or work: done. This work is of two kinds. One kind we 
call temperature, and is sensible to our sensations or thermometers. 
The other kind we call interior work, and is not appreciable by our 
thermometers, because it is wholly occupied in rearranging the 
atoms of the substance, forcing them into new positions. Thus, 
when a body is heated, the vibrations of its particles which are 
sensible represent only a portion of the motion actually transferred 
to it; the other portion—one varying with varying substances 
according to their “capacity for heat”—is used up in interior 
work. This becomes lost as heat, or, as we used to say, becomes 
latent heat. The pushing asunder of the atoms in opposition to 
their mutual attractions is, of course, an exercise of force, and is 
analogous to the raising of a weight in opposition to gravity. 
When the body cools this force is liberated :— 

The energy of the forces engaged in this atomic motion and interior work, 
as measured by any ordinary mechanical standard, is enormous. I have 
here a pound of iron, which on being heated from 32° to 212° F. expands by 
about 3th of the volume which it possesses at 32°. Its augmentation of 
volume would certainly escape the most acute eye; still, to give its atoms 


the motion corresponding to this augmentation of temperature, and to shift 
them through the small space indicated, an amount of heat is requisite which 
would raise about eight tons one foot high. Gravity almost vanishes in 


comparison with these molecular forces; the pull of the earth upon the 
pound weight, as a mass, is as nothing compared with the mutual pull of its 
own molecules. 

Nor is interior work confined to pushing aside the atoms. Enor- 
mous work may be accomplished while tie atoms, instead of being 
pushed apart, as a whole, approach each other. Polar forces— 
forces emanating from a distinct point, and acting in distinct 
directions—give to crystals their symmetry; and the overcoming 
of these forces, while it necessitates a consumption of heat, may 
also be accompanied by a diminution in volume. Hence, perhaps, 
the paradoxical phenomena of ice and bismuth on liquefying. 

The heat which a body has is the sum total of its molecular and 
ethereal vibrations. Supposing it to have been originally ina state 
of complete quiescence (which is, however, a mere fiction), all its 
agitation is the motion it has received from other bodies striking 
against it. It may be hammered to red heat. Part of this heat 
is absorbed in interior work; part is temperature — which may be 
transferred to any other less heated substance in contact with it ; 
and part is radiant heat, i.e. the transference of its molecular 
vibration to the elastic ether in which the body is immersed. 
But we must refer the reader to Professor Tyndall’s volume 
for an ample and htcid illustration of the theory we have 
sketched in outline. The net results briefly stated are these. 
Caloric is not a fluid, not a thing at all, but simply 
one of the many modes of Motion. It has been proved 
that the precise amount of heat generated by a given amount of 
mechanical work, will in turn reproduce that exact amount of 
mechanical work ; that the heat generated by a falling body is 
competent to raise that body to the same height as that from 
which it fell ; in short, that mechanical force and heat are mutually 
convertible. And thus the question ranges under the general law 
of the Indestructibility of laa If no force can be destroyed, 
but only devolve into some other form of force, the motion which 
we see arrested when a body falls, or retarded when two bodies 
rub against each other, must reappear under some other form—and 
this is usually heat; and when Meat disappears, we know that it 
is not destroyed, but must reappear as motion, expansion, or “interior 
work”—in every case as mechanical force. 
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MISS PARKES’S BALLADS.* 

hyp = critic used formerly to be regarded as a monster of evil 

intent—a kind of literary spider, always on the watch for the 
unwary author who might fall into his net. For anything we 
know to the contrary, there may still be people who hold to this 

uasion. If so, the writers of volumes of doubtful verse are 
most probably among the number. Such a volume comes before 
the reviewer, and what is he to do? He can think but one thing— 
that the book ought never to have been sent to press; but the 
difficulty is, how to say so of productions which, though to publish 
them was unwise, yet are by no means destitute of some sort of 
merit. Two courses are open before him. Ile may express his 
opinion in round terms ; or he may suspend any general verdict of 
merit or demerit, selecting instead, with caution, the few points 
that deserve commendation, and gently hinting at blots to be 
efiaced “in a second edition.” Take which course he wiil, dire 
offence is sure to be given. If he calls a spade a spade, that is the 
ogre showing himself in his true colours. Does he, weakly 
reluctant to cause annoyance, waive the judicial function in part, 
and try to “do his best for the book?” That is damning with 
faint praise —an operation which authors, female authors espe- 
cially, detest, as a rule, much more cordially than point-blank 
condemnation. 

We have been forced into making these general remarks by the 
perusal of Miss Parkes’s volume. Distinctly of opinion that the 
poems had better have been kept in manuscript, we despair of 
gaining credit for what is nevertheless the fact, that we have 
read many of them with interest and sympathy, and some with 
admiration. Let us say, once for all, that the book gives evidence 
of a vigorous and straightforward style, of strong powers of 
observation, and a keen enjoyment of natural scenes and objects. 
More and higher than this, the writer has that reverent hopeful- 
ness in the power of Christianity which can never be regarded 
without the deepest respect—its power to reinterpret bygone 
lessons of truth and beauty, and to take up, as it were, the 
ruins of the past into some grandly-restored editice of the future. 
But when this has been said, what does it amount to? The 
public was already well acquainted with Miss Parkes as a woman 
of sense and energy. The undertakings with which her name is 
honourably connected are simply corollaries to the most intelligent 
and kindhest interpretations of Christian lessons. Without the 
aid of published evidence, she might have been presumed to 
possess that gift of versification which is so extremely common 
now-a-days among people of cultivated taste. The gratification 
to the poet, and the poet's friends, of unearthing one’s productions 
in this way, must, of course, be taken into account. Pieces are 
written as a relief from more serious occupation; they multiply, 
one hardly knows how; unwise friends press for publication, and 
the thing is done. But a writer and worker, like Miss Parkes, 
might be expected to ask herself whether we do not just now 
want more of thinking and doing, and less of talking and singing ; 
and whether, for the sake of gratifying one’s friends, it is worth 
while to add to the present vast overload of books, and to stimulate 
that love of notoriety which seems to beset the best and worst 

ople alike. The friends, too, if they only knew it, do not by pub- 
ication get things all their own way. There is surely a delicate 
charm round many an unpublished copy of verses, which fades 
quite away when it is thrust out of doors to become the property 
of whoever chooses to pay for it. 

Better in manuscript to stay, 
Than into type audacious roam ; 

A printed book is as the world, 
‘The written page is like a home. 

The title, Ballads and Songs, is not a very close description 
of the contents of this volume. The poems that may really 
be classed under either title are few in number, and, on the 
whole, form the least meritorious part of the book. The “ Voyage 
of the For,” in quest of Sir John Franklin's party, has been 
worked into the ballad style with tolerable success. But the best 
specimen is the tale of “The King’s Daughter,” who, having 
married a peasant, hears in the depth of the forest of the death of 
her only brother, the heir to the throne, and sets out to take her 
son to the king. The woodman tells how she left her home :— 

She twisted up her reyal lengths 

Of fallen hair with a silver pin, 

Her eyes were frowning, molten depths 

Which stirred to flame, when I looked within ; 

Dressed in a gown of velvet black, 

With a diamond clasp, and a silver band, 

Walked from the door with a stately step, 

And our young son held by his mother’s hand. 

Walter ran by his mother’s side, 

More like in his eyes to her than me ; 

The queen would have bartered her ivory throne 

For such a blossom of royalty. 

As she reaches the market-place, the bells are tolling for the late 
rince’s funeral, and before the bier she accomplishes her errand, 
eaving the boy with her unrelenting sire :— 

When the shadows fell on our quiet pool, 
And the birds were asleep in the firs overhead, 
She returned alone, but her face was white, 
And her step as the step of one waked from the dead, 

In January 1859, many of the clever women of England com- 

ted for the Burns’ Centenary Prize, and wrote poems in his 
onour, Miss Parkes has printed her contribution, following the 
example of Gerald Massey. We are not surprised at the failure 


of these stanzas in securing the honours of the occasion. They 
are certainly not the kind of lines which Mr. Phelps would have 
had pleasure in reciting. But they are not without a rarer sort of 
merit, being sensible verses, and expressed with a most commend- 
able simplicity. The claims of Burns have never been more 
truthfully described than in the following passage : ~ 
To inarticulate yearnings of the heart 
He gave a voice which millions learnt to use ; 
And those who lisped the music of his art 
Must not forego this day the grateful dues 
His country owes unto that manly muse. 
All household love, all patriotic fire, 
He sang in noble words none can refuse 
To adopt into their speech, a fond desire, 
Nursed early in his heart and quivering in his lyre. 
In a poem describing a summer holiday in the woods, Miss 
Parkes proposes as a refrain to her companion—“ May Ruskin rule 
his enemies!” Her Ruskin-worship finds full and enthusiastic 
expression for itself in a species of ode called the “ World of Art,” 
in which we are informed that if Religion came to a standstill, Art 
would be able to set it going again :— 
Did the great heart of Faith itself decay, 
Were Cross and Church and Altar swept away, 
Thou from thy treasury couldst that faith restore, 
And light the Lamp of Sacrifice once more! 
Ye fear that this is doctrine in the disciple at which the master 
would shake his head. At any rate, it is surprising how so clever 
a disciple could have failed to perceive that she was writing non- 
sense. To conceive of Art and Faith as of two things capable of 
standing apart and distinct from each other, and to of Art as 
a power disconnected from the mind of man, coming to it from 
without instead of having its root and growth within it, is to be 
hopelessly run away with by the jingle of one’s own phrases. The 
lines which follow are no doubt powerfully attractive to a certain 
class of young readers, who think they see in them shadowy 
heights and depths of meaning. They are, in reality, wo 
nothing as poetry, being only a clever transcript of a very ordinary 
mood of feeling :— 
Ah! thou fair world of Art, 
From whence my soul would never fain depart, 
Thy skies are ever grand! 
They cast the shadow of immortal gloom, 
Or glow and throb with supernatural bloom, 
And open infinite vistas to the enchanted land. 
Thy broad transparent river rolls along, 
And every ripple breaks into a song ; 
On the green banks, where happy lovers go, 
The golden apples grow, 
And the fair fabulous birds of ancient tale 
Warble their magic music without fail ; 
While winds that tremble round thy peaks of fire, 
Bring down rich echoes of the angelic choir. 

Miss Parkes’s versification is not entirely free from those 
blemishes which, in literary performances, answer to solecisms 
in manners. The poem called “ Up the River,” describes a holi- 
day in a free and merry vein; but the utmost freedom, short of 
broad comic writing, will hardly justify one in remarking that the 
only living creature in sight is— 

That idle old white horse ; : 
And he is very happy, cropping herbage fresh and sappy. 
Nor are the lines against sporting in a much higher strain, being 
open also to a charge of gross inconsistency, as coming from a pen 
which has written a song in praise of “ Robin Hood:” — 
There scampers off a rabbit! If you catch that cruel habit 
Of trenching on God’s glorious woods with a murder-loaded gun, 
I give you warning, Laurence, I shall hold you in abhorrence, 
And we two cousins from that day are surely one and one! 
I hate a sporting gentleman—now, don’t quote Isaak Walton ; 
And, if you seek the woodlands, take a basket or a book ; 
If you want to catch a lipnet, try if salt has virtue in it, 
But leave dear bunny scatheless, and poor fish without a hook. 

By far the most pleasing part of this volume is, in our opinion, 
the section describing the author's emotions on visiting Rome and 
Algiers. Her early devotion to the idea of Rome suffers little or 
no shock by a contact with the reality :— 

All ancient cities, though great they be 
(And London counts by tens of tens), 
Seem pigmy towns compared to thee ; 
While Lincoln, throned amidst her fens, 
And York upon her meadow-side 
(A thousand milestones-on her road), 
Are footprints, just to show the stride 
With which the giant Cesar strode ! 

The elaborate poem called “Under the Olives,” which ends the 
collection, is supposed to be written on the Sahel of Algiers, that 
range of hills lying between the sea and the Atlas Mountains. The 
view, real or imagined, embraces a long strip of coast which was 
once under Carthaginian rule; Bona, the half. rench, half-Moorish 
| representative of Hippo; and Cherchell, once Julia Cesarea, famed 
for martyrdoms. e ancient glories of Carthage, the period of 
Roman occupation, the history of the Christian Church in Africa, 
its submersion beneath the wave of Moorish conquest, and its 
recent resurrection under French rule, are all passed in review 
through a series of thoughtful and well-written stanzas. We make 
no secret of our belief that Miss Parkes’s future writings would be 
far better if cast in the sober mould of prose. But, if verse must 
be the vehicle of expression, we hope that she may confine herself 
to some narrative or descriptive subject, rather than explore the 
unsafe regions of highly imaginative, or, still worse, of quasi- 


* Ballads and Songs. B Bessie Rayner Parkes. London: Bell & 
Daldy. 1863. 
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HAPPINESS.* 


NE of the most striking aspects of modern thought is the 
pre-eminent importance it attaches to the pays sciences. 
There is no sphere of speculation or inquiry into which some branch 
of physiology, taken in its widest sense, does not enter. Ethnology 
now occupies a chapter in every work on history, and is a 
to by some thinkers as the ultimate means of solving religious 
uestions and explaining the growth of opinion. To understand 
the Semitic or the Aryan mind is the ordinary cant phrase by 
which men express the problem that precedes the history of 
modern civilization. Nor do we fail to trace the same tendency 
in more special subjects. Professor Max Miiller shows us that 
the Science of Language is, in one of its aspects, a physical science, 
having close relations with the difficult questions involved in the 
theory of musical sound. Mr. Herbert Spencer would recy | all the 
phenomena of human existence under fixed laws of physical pag 3 
ment; and every work on psychology contains a chapter on the 
embryo and a eulogy of those German investigators who reduce this 
science of the soul to physiology. We have books written on La 
Physiologie de la Pensée, on the Physiology of Genius, and the 
Physiology of Crime, even on the Physiology of Handwriting. And, 
meantime, pure speculation isabandoned. Volumes of metaphysics 
are laid aside; or, if perchance you open them, you find that, with 
a great parade of yr Boia, they reduce themselves to the jottings 
of some physical observer leading to no system, and abandoning 
the lofty @ priori of a Spinoza or a Kant. 

Such being the general tendency of thought in this generation, 
there is a little ee of French moralists who, wisely or not, 
have set their face against the tide of popular enthusiasm 
and endeavoured to create a diversion from physiology. Of these 
the late M. Jouffroy was pve the most distinguished. In 
his Nouveaux Mélanges Philosophiques there is an interesting 
paper, in which he tries to show the line of demarcation between 
physiology and psychology. After complaining bitterly of those 
thinkers who deny to man more than one vital principle, whence 
all the functions of his being take their origin, he contrasts our 
means of knowing causes and phenomena, in order to prove that 
we are conscious of the existence of our soul and of our body 
in very different senses of the word. Still he is not able to refute 
that view of man’s nature which would represent it as one con- 
tinuous rhythm from unconscious to conscious vitality, passing 
from the simply automatic process of digestion, through the semi- 
automatic passions, to the emancipated:functions of the self- 
conscious intellect —in the same way as the whole rhythm of the 
world may seem to pass from inorganic matter, through vegetables 
and unreasoning animals, to man, 

If M. Jouffroy vindicates the science of man’s soul from a con- 
fusion with the sciences of nature, M. Paul Janet tries to recall our 
attention from physical pursuits to the problems of ethics. Yet his 
book appears to us to be an admirable witness for the opposite party. 
For, though it is elegantly written, and though its graceful thoughts 
are expressed with a French happiness of lucid language, it is, after 
all, but a poor réchauffée of okt speculations which agitated the 
minds of Greece and Rome. We feel, in reading its pages, that 
while physical science, month by month, marches upward with 
sure and rapid steps—never falling back or returning on its 
pathway, but scaling the heights of knowledge with a ladder 
which it builds of adamant as it advances—ethics can do 
no more than illuminate the thoughts of Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, and the Stoics with some light of Christian inspiration, 
or emasculate them with flimsy modern sentiment. It may 
be well to turn aside and illustrate what has been said by a 
reference to M. Janet’s book. The questions which it asks 
are :— What is happiness? How is it affected by external com- 
forts or privations? Is it contained in contemplation, or in pleasure, 
or in virtue, or in active life? How far does the imagination 
colour it, and can the passions be made to play their part in its 
production? The mere enumeration of these questions instantl 
recalls to mind the headings of our School Analyses of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Nor are the answers given much at variance with those 
old definitions which we used to get by heart in Greek. M. Janet 
teils us that the happiness of which he is in search must be the 
iy) of men, and not of children, slaves, or brutes. It must 
be the — of one who acts and lives, and not of one who 
sleeps. e exercise of our faculties, the development of our 
vital forces, the absence of all obstacles to our fret action — these 
are conditions without which to be happy is impossible. More- 
over, the essence of happiness is to be found in the life of contem- 
plation ; but this, if it were perfect, would make of man a God; 
and, therefore, he must be content to temper it with the agitations 
and reverses of the world. This imperfection of our nature makes 
it needful to suspend our arg of a man’s happiness till life is 
over; for who can tell whether Priam’s disasters may not wait for 
him at its conclusion? In a word, happiness is “le déploiement 
harmonieux et durable de toutes nos facultés dans leur ordre 
dexcellence,” évepytia car’ dpérny iv Biw We might 
continue our illustration, and show how M. Janet proceeds to 
confute the Cynic and the Hedonist, to define the amount of 
external comfort nece' to happiness, to praise the pleasures of 
thought, and wisely to allow the moderate exercise of the imagina- 
tion and the passions—in all things following “the great master,” 
and proving that modern minds are even less original in morals 
than they are in metaphysics, 


* La Philosophie du Bonheur, Par Paul Janet. Paris: Michel Lévy, 


Perhaps M. Janet’s power of analysis appears to best advan 
in his the of the Itis both and more original 
than what he has written about the other elements of human 
happiness. The early growth of passion in a youth, the splendour 
with which it invests the most trite and trivial objects, and the 
bloom which life puts on for a short space beneath its genial 
influence, are described by M. Janet with a tenderness of feeling 
that passes into pathos when he mourns its sure and a 
decadence. For passion rarely can renew the innocence 
beauty of its youth. It either becomes a fierce and furious 
tyrant, or else it abandons the soul to a common-place of feeling 
in which it looks back longingly to the golden ages of the past. 
Perhaps this is the reason why the ancients dwelt with such 
melancholy on the brief springtime of our life. There is an 
infinite depth of tenderness in all their allusions to youth, which 
blossoms for an hour and then vanishes away. In it they sawa 
symbol of the world which has grown old in crime and pain and 
common duties, leaving far behind the age of Arcadian happiness, 
“when love was an unerring light, mY joy its own security.” 
It is this feeling which the Greeks embodied in many of their 
statues, which pervades their pastoral and elegiac poetry, and 
which Theognis seems to have summed up in a couplet thus 
admirably rendered into Exglish :— 
Ah me! my youth! alas for eld’s dark day! 
This comes apace, while that tleets fast away. 

Nor could they point to those calmer pleasures of the family and of 
society which remain when the fire of youth is spent, and which 
it is the special privilege of modern times to enjoy. M. Janet, 
after bewailing the misery of misdirected passion, leads our 
mind to simple joys and pure interests, such as may be 
found in our own home. Still, though they make a graceful 
figure in his argument, they appear to better advantage when 
we use them, for the French chez soi is but a poor sub- 
stitute for our Saxon word, with all its various associations. 
IIlere truly is to be sought the light ripple on the waves 
which Aristippus yearned for as a relief from the storm of passion 
on the one hand, and the dead calm of inaction on the other. The 
ancients, owing to their imperfect society and their rude notions 
of man’s position in the world, could devise no better means of 
attaining this end than by cultivating pleasures without passion, 
and simple freedom from disturbance. In modern times we 
recognise that such pleasures must degenerate into sluggish self- 
itolannte, and such drapatia become a helpless ennui. It is 
a man’s life of action under the eye of duty—of work as the father 
of his family, not of war as an idle citizen—which constitutes our 
conception of true energy, as distinguished from that of the 
Greek. Nor do we forget the lesson of finding our highest 
happiness in attention to’ the wants of others, which has been 
so deeply impressed on modern thought by Christianity, that 
Vivre pour avtrui has even become the motto of an anti-Christian 
system. Indeed, this conception of duty as capable of conferring 
happiness is the only real point of originality in modern ethies. 
It was this which formed the basis of Kant’s system, and enabled 
him to unify the Stoic and Epicurean ideals. And in this, when 
rightly understood, must ever be found the principles of true 
freedom and true happiness. For man, left to himself, pursues a 
phantom which ever escapes his grasp and assumes a thousand 
varying and delusive shapes. The happiness of one age is the 
ennui of another ; all life is a continual yearning, during which we 
ery, “Oh, life! oh, beyond! thou art strange, thou art sweet.” 
And it is only when we have ceased te hug the “unchartered 
liberty” that Wordsworth complains of, and have forgotten to 
ransack heaven and earth in search of happiness, that little by 
little, doing our daily work, obeying the laws which God and 
society impose upon us, and not permitting the past or the future, 
what has been or what might be, to interfere with the inevitable 
— we find ourselves both free and happy, as far as human 
eings can be. 

Nor is ita small thing to learn that happiness, after all, may 
not be the supreme good. Aristotle, at the beginning of his 
Ethics, assumes it must be so. All men, he says, agree in calling 
the good ~—. Therefore, his only problem was to define 
well-being. But the constitution of the world clearly proves to 
us that happiness, after all, is only relative, and is never more 
than the expectation of an imperfect being growing to perfection. 
If we compare the amount of so-called happiness with the amount 
of real misery—if we consider the long ages of painful struggle 
which have raised man from a combat with wild beasts about him 
to that more complex combat which he now carries on within 
himself and with his fellows—we may truly learn that for any one 
to expect unmixed happiness, or to pine because his ideal ever 
flies before him, is nothing but selfish and shortsighted ignorance. 

Moralizing upon human happiness naturally ends in sermon 
preaching. And as we feel our inability to perform this office so 
eloquently and pathetically as M. Janet has performed it, we will 
conclude by recommending his work to our readers, after having 
pointed out one defect which mars its excellence, like that of so 
many French books. We allude to its intense eg ee The 
same spirit which ape. the French to claim for themselves the 
glory of great battles and the foremost place in human progress— 
to paint their soldiers seizing the cannon which were really 
wrested from Russian ramparts by English hands, or to make 
their Francis the hero of an Italian Renaissance—is disagreeably 
rominent in some of their re and literary criticisms. 


Freres. 1863. 


t is the chief privilege of philosophy that she can be most widely 
Catholic. Human thought, in its broader aspects, is rarely at 
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variance with itself, and all races have borne their part in the 
ss of speculation. But French authors are the last to feel 

this truth. Either from defective education or from national arro- 
gance, they invariably regard the history of opinion from a French 
int of view. They quote French authors exclusively, and they 
ascribe to French brains those thoughts which have been pilfered 
from the more fertile but less elegant lucubrations of their 
neighbours. Thus M. Janet tells us that Descartes and Pascal 
first emancipated the human intellect from its obedience to 
opinion, and that Voltaire — and confirmed this liberty ; 
and, for one vague allusion to Kant or Bacon, he gives us twenty 
extracts from the works of Pascal, Montaigne, La Bruyére, La 
Rochefoucauld, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, or De Tocqueville. It 
may be gratifying, from one point of view, to observe this literary 
patriotism, and the simplicity with which it is displayed; but we 
cannot help feeling that to any but Frenchmen it must become 
insipid and monotonous, while such habits of reading must so 
far impoverish their critical power and narrow their horizon that 
we feel inclined to suggest to bocir attention the line of Persius: — 


Tecum habita et noris quam sit tibi curta supellex. 


EASTWOOD'S HISTORY OF ECCLESFIELD.* 


AS one of the largest parishes in England—containing, as it 

does, nearly 50,000 acres, or 78 square miles—Ecclesfield 
may be thought, perhaps, to deserve a large book. But we con- 
fess that we wish the excellent clergyman, who so laudably em- 

loyed his leisure while curate of the parish in collecting materials 
ker its history, had remembered that occasionally there is a time 
for silence as well as for speech. Yorkshire is a fine county, and 
Hallamshire, for all we know, may be its finest district; but the 
enumeration of Hallamshire petty — is not of the deepest 
interest or importance to the rest of England. We know how 
much it costs a “ painful” antiquary—and no man ever deserved 
this old epithet more than Mr. Eastwood —to reject large portions 
of his accumulated memoranda; but the process is a necessary 
one. And a writer who can quote with approbation the sensible 
advice about preaching contained in the Directory of the West- 
minster Assembly might be expected to exemplify in his own 
case the benefits of brevity and selection. Still, a well-indexed 
volume like this has a certain local value so long as it confines 
itself to matters, however little important, which are not recorded 
elsewhere. No one can tell what may be the worth, some -_ or 
other, of even obscure pedigrees and trifling genealogical facts 
which are preserved nowhere else. But when Mr. Eastwood 
devotes many pages to a succinct history of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
as great territorial lords in Hallamshire, we fear he must be 
accused of deliberate book-making, which is a far worse literary 
offence than mere garrulity. He does not even pretend to adduce 
a single new fact as to the ducal genealogy; and no human being 
would ever refer to the History of Ecclesfield for particulars ot 
the House of Howard which could be found at greater length in 
the Peerage. 

Nevertheless, our author, though he has not known where to 
stop in his compilation, deserves credit for great diligence and 
much honest labour as an antiquary. Freely acknowledging his 
obligations to Mr. Joseph Hunter, the lamented author of #fallam- 
shire and South Yorkshire, Mr. Eastwood has supplemented his 
predecessor's labours by diligently consulting many fresh sources 
of information. For example, he has gained access to an 
almost illegible account of the goods and chattels of the 
old Priory preserved in the Rolls’ House, besides other docu- 
ments in the State Paper Office and Heralds’ College. A new 
mine was also opened in the Manor Rolls, &c., belonging to the 
Norfolk Estate, and another in the Archbishop’s Archives at 
York, which, with a liberality deserving all commendation, and 
contrasting strikingly with the conduct of some other Diocesan 
Registrars, were placed at his disposal. Then, again, inasmuch as 
the priory of Ecclesfield had been gt + the great 
religious house of St. Wandrille in } apy Mr. Eastwood 
bethought himself of consulting the Archives de la Seine Inferieure 
kept at Rouen. Ilis search was rewarded, and the inquiry led to 
further results. For soon afterwards he was invited by the 
Comtesse de Cassette to insp_ct and transcribe a roll of about forty 
parchments, all connected with Ecclesfield, which had been dis- 
covered in the library of her chateau at Roquefort, near Yvetot. 
This idea of seeking for documents in foreign quarters, where a 
connexion with some Continental religious house is known to have 
existed, is well worth the attention of English antiquaries. There 
are many, we know, who believe that records of inestimable value 
as to the ecclesiastical state of mediseval England are still pre- 
served at Rome, and who live in hope of these supposed treasures 
being laid open to historical students. In consideration of Mr. 
Eastwood's painstaking recourse to original records and documents, 
and of our sense of the real value of parochial histories, we may, 
perhaps, pardon his prolixity, and recommend his volume to topo- 
graphical collectors. 

‘he parish of Ecclesfield is the most southern of Yorkshire 
on the Derbyshire boundary, at that point where the eastern 
extremity of Cheshire is not more than a mile distant. A large 
_ of it is still uncultivated moorland. Mr. Eastwood's physical 

escription of the district is not very scientific. We observe that, 
like all other topographers, he assumes that the present barren 

* History of the Parish of Ecclesfield in the County of York. By the Rey. 


J. Eastwood, M.A. London; Bell & Daldy. 1862. 


moors of Derbyshire and Yorkshire were formerly covered with 
timber. Of this we confess we have great doubts. Next, as to 
the derivation of the name of the place— Mr. Hunter decided, 
rightly, as we think, that the word does not come from ecclesia, mean- 
ing “the church clearing,” but from the name of some former lord 
of the soil. Mr. Eastwood manfully contends for the more ob- 
vious but erroneous derivation; but his own quotation, in 
another part of the book, of the spelling Aigleflield, by Pope 
Eugenius III, in 1145—not to mention other etymological 
forms — might have guarded him from this error. Proceeding to 
the manorial history of the place, Mr. Eastwood finds, what is 
certainly an canal fact, that the manor has descended in an 
unbroken line from the time of the Conquest to the present lord, 
the Duke of Norfolk, without one forfeiture or attainder. The 
history of the priory of Ecclesfield naturally leads to a description 
of the great Norman Benedictine abbey of St. Wandrille, near Cau- 
debec, on the Seine, to which it was affiliated. But we see nothing 
worth quoting till we come to some rather curious documents about 
the original establishment, in 1310, of the “ perpetual vicarage” of 
the parish of Ecclesfield by the Abbot and brethren of the Norman 
convent. uk vicar ae to have “es the small tithes — “ viz. of 
wool, lambs, fowls, calves, pigs, broodgeese, eggs, pigeons, lime, 
hemp, and fruits growin within the said 
pariah,” and all the oblations and mortuaries whatsoever. The 
parsonage-house was to contain a hall, two chambers, a pantry, 
anda stable with two stalls. And the abbey further supported two 
chaplains, or, as they would now be called, curates. One Dominus 
Robertus de Bosco, a monk of St. Wandrille’s, was the first in- 
cumbent. About thirty years later, an inquisition was taken, from 
which it appears that the vicar's income amounted to +3! 5s. 2d., 
besides thirty acres of meadow land, valued at sixty shillings per 
annum—no bad endowment, considering the value of money at 
that time. The chaplains’ stipends amounted to only five marks, 
equal to 3/. 6s. 8d. a year. The church of Ecclesfield dates 
from the latter part of the fifteenth century. It seems, from a 
view given in the frontispiece of the volume, to be a rather fine 
and stately imen of the latest Gothic style. An old name 
for it was “'The Mynster of the Moors.” author gives a 
detailed description of the structure. There are no very remark- 
able architectural peculiarities about it. But there is one dated 
oak stall, which has much interest as bearing on the question of 
the first introduction of pews or boxes into churches, The in- 
scription reads thus:—* James Carre and Ellene his wyfle, of 
Sowthae” (a distant hamlet), “ made these stalls, Anno. D. 1578.” 
The churchwarden’s accounts begin with the year 1520. The 
names of “ Master John Talbot” and “Sir Thomas Dreary” 
occur in the first year as vicar and chaplain respectively. Vestry 
meetings were sometimes angry and turbulent even three centuries 

. ‘Thus, in 15275 we read of the violence of one William 
Brown, supposed to have been a churchwarden: —“ Minatus est 
Will. Browne archas et cistas diffringere.” A certain vicar 
named Edward Hatefeld, about 1550, gave his books to the church, 
each to be chained to a desk with the sentence, “ Liber in per- 
petuum cathenandus.” In 1606 there was quite a library of 
theology chained to the desks. For instance, we find Dionisius 
the Carthusian, Origen, Lyra, Theophylact, Bede and Augustine. 
“ A stawll,” supposed by Mr. Eastwood to be a reading-desk, was 
set up in the church in 1569, at the cost of ten shillings. The 
earthquake of the year 1580 is commemorated in the parish 
accounts by the purchase of the form of prayer ordered for 
Wednesdays and Fridays, in a of that calamity. 
In 1690, an entry shows that the people of LEcclesfield 
shared the not uncommon belief that strong ale, when mixed with 
mortar, would add much to its tenacity and durability. 
Modern masons, says Mr. Eastwood, consider that they may 
put beer to a more sensible and natural use. The destraction 
of so-called vermin was encouraged at Ecclesfield, as elsewhere, 
by liberal gifts of head-money :— 

Foxes and ba the latter called also Lawsons and grays, especial 
persecuted, cane pole for at the rate of 1s. a head, at a epaaes “the 
dynners of eight persons at Rotherham” came only to 4s. 2d. A fox-cub’s 
head, 6d. An urchin, or hedgehog, 2d. A wild cat, 2d. A bullspynck, or 
bulfinch, 1d. A crow, 1d. Foumarts, 4d. each. In 1741 the prices of fox- 
heads had risen to 2s. 6d., and there were paid for in that year no less than 
five foxes at that price, and fourteen foumarts at qd. 

The register is not rich in curious entries. Such names as 
Bethelina, Anthanna, Avarilda, Archelaus, Rocksinelia, Ouneriffa, 
Bodishai, and Dud, are found; and in 1774 was baptized one 
Phebus, daughter (!) of Thomas Turner. Again, in 1780, one 
Charles France named a son and daughter Ulysses and Penelope. 
The late Joseph Hunter, so well known as an antiquary, was a 
native of Ecciestield, and was buried in a spot which he had 
himself chosen in the churchyard. Mr. Eastwood goes patient! 
through the history of all the parochial charities and trusts, We 
can sympathize with his disgust at finding that all particulars 
about a Lady Mallory, who founded a Dole, perished in 1780, 
when, at the “restoration” of the church of Rawmarsh, where she 
was buried, “the alabaster stone that covered her remains was 
sold for a guinea to the proprietors of the Swinton pottery.” 
Ecclestield is said by the historian to be one of the few places where 
the old custom of having a village pack of hounds still lingers. 
Almost every man who can afford it keeps a hound. The dogs 
are kept from hunting out of season on their own account by “ the 
cruel expedient of passing a wire through the ball of the foot and 
twisting it fast, a remnant of the barbarous custom of dawing and 
expeditating enjoined by the old forest charters.” Occasionally, 
during the season, a day is given by the neighbouring land) 
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and the whole village turns out for a hunt. Our readers will see 
that the present volume, tedious and spun out as it is, deserves a 
place in a topographical library. It is pretty sure, we think, to be 
popular in amshire itself; and it is a great benefit to genealo- 
gists and archeologists when local patriotism is at the cost of 
printing such a volume as this, which enshrines innumerable facts 
that may possibly be of more — value, and that would 
Yertainly have perished altogether but for such a publication. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


OLONEL HELMUTH’S History of Prussian Wars* is a work 
which will be gratifying at this moment to all patriotic 
Prussians who desire to forget the present in the past. The 
History of Prussian Wars, in effect, contains all that is inviting in 
the history of Prussia, Naturally, it also contains some passages 
which it requires a favourable annalist to invest with glory. ‘The 
work before us includes both kinds of subject-matter. It begins 
with the Polish campaign which was the result of the alliance 
between Charles X. of Sweden and Frederic William of Prussia; 
and it closes with the campaign against Mieroslawski in Baden, 
which is the latest exploit of Prussian valour. The mass of the 
work, however, is made up of more creditable materials. The 
Seven Years’ War and the War of Liberation occupy the greater 
portion of Colonel Helmuth’s two volumes. His style is very 
technical, and presents perhaps a closer array of names, dates, and 
military details than would . endurable to the enervated taste 
of the English reader. He mixes up very little of general history 
with his chronicle of military operations, and he makes no pre- 
tensions to word-painting of any kind. He scarcely intimates 
even a passing opinion on the political transactions through which 
he threads his way, except such as an occasional epithet may 
convey. He stops fora moment to defend Prussia against the 
charge of having conspired to bring about the downfall of Poland, 
by proving that the Poles in general, and Koscziusko in particular, 
were arrant Jacobins ; and to lament the trimming policy which 
brought Prussia so near to destruction in the year 1809, and which 
may possibly perform for her the same service again. But in the 
main he is silent as to his opinions, and is only careful to 
maintain the dutiful attitude to his sovereign which is gene- 
rally characteristic of soldier-writers in every country. For the 
rest, he confines himself scrupulously to a laborious compilation of 
atrategical details. There is something almost quaint in the sta- 
tistical accuracy with which he sums up the glory of a reign :— 
If, in conelusion, we put together the result of the battles and engage- 
ments which took place under the reign of King Frederick William the 
Second, the sum total reaches to 444, of which 349 were won, 54 remained 
undecided, and only 41 were lost. 


It is hardly necessary to prove that a chronicler who can pro- 
duce such numerical results for a reign which was neither very 
long nor very warlike, has not been remiss in his researches. 

In the years 1860, 1861, and 1862, it was thought desirable, 
in furtherance of the German project of founding a maritime 
Power, to send an expedition to the ports of China, Japan, and 
Siam. The professed object of the voyage was to negotiate com- 
mercial treaties, and also to impress Asiatic nations with a due 
idea of the power of the Prussian fleet. M. Werner was com- 
mander of one of the vessels selected for this service ; and he has 
given to the world a narrative + of his experiences and observa- 
tions during that period. He does not appear to have penetrated 
at all into the interior of the countries which he visited, or to 
have gone to any ports hitherto unfrequented; but he made 
the best use of his time in seeing what was to be seen, and 
has poet a very agreeable and readable book. All the 
peculiarities of Chinese and Japanese manners are by this 
time familiar to most people; yet a description of the im- 
pression which they made upon a fresh observer, who describes 
from what he himself saw, will not be unwelcome. In pass- 
ing, he enters upon many political considerations, chiefly with a 
view of inducing his countrymen to consent to the expense of 
maintaining a permanent squadron in those waters. He entirely 
agrees with those who uphold the necessity of a “ spirited policy” 
in transactions with Asiatics. He tells, with great commendation, 
a story of an English admiral, who, being informed that an 
English ship had been wrecked on the island of Formosa, and the 
wreck plundered by the inhabitants, forthwith sent up some gun- 
boats, bombarded the town near which the wreck had taken place, 
took the mandarin prisoner, and ultimately exacted, not only the 
return of the stolen goods, but also a considerable sum by way of 
damages to boot. He bids his countrymen do likewise, and lays 
down that a “ consul without cannon” is a very useless institution. 
He appears to have been irritated into the utterance of these warlike 
sentiments by the “national pride” which our countrymen are 
unquestionably in the habit of making as much of as they can. 
However, he promises kis countrymen that, if they will only spend 
asum of about thirty thousand pounds yearly upon a Chinese fleet, 
they will soon become the first commercial Power in Eastern Asia ; 
and he attributes the slanders which all German efforts to create a 
fleet invariably call forth in the English papers entirely to a con- 


| publishing his 


sciousness of this fact. He adds, moreover, a statement which 
is no less gratifying than surprising to an Englishman, that one of 
the chief causes of England’s supremacy in those seas is the 
singular honesty of her manufacturers in sending out genuine 

—a point in which the author’s countrymen, in his judgment, wholly 
fail. The statement is not intended as a compliment to us, but 
only as a warning to the Germans; but it is not the less astonish- 
ing to those who are acquainted only in the English market with 
the dealings of English manufacturers. 

M. Theodore Colshorn *, being much struck with the success of 
Herodotus’s gossiping style of mixing up history and fable in the 
same narrative, has conceived the idea of becoming himself a 
second Herodotus in behalf of the German Empire. Accordingly, 
he has produced a popular history of the German Emperors, in 
which the true and the untrue are combined in artistic pro- 
portions. It is difficult, however, to play Herodotus with the 
ungraceful accuracy of modern history. Anecdotes fill the 

lace of sagas very indifferently. M. Colshorn, therefore, finds 
himself forced to devote far the largest of his volume to 
the Emperors who preceded the Reformation, up to which time 
something of poetry still lingered in popular traditions. There is 
no doubt that the history of the Emperors is rendered more 
attractive both by the colouring of fable that is lent to it and by 
the exclusion of the prosaic successors of Maximilian. Whether 
it is thereby made more available for education, which is the use 
to which the author destines his labours, may well be doubted. 
The imitation of Herodotus is questionably successful. The sagas 
are not related with undoubting faith, or matter-of-fact scepticism ; 
they are patronizingly recited as by one who looks down upon 
them from the immeasurable height of modern German enlighten- 
ment. The book closes with a disquisition on the condition of 
Germany since the abolition of the Empire, in which the author 
a his Herodotean mummery and speaks out as a hearty 
modern partisan. He is, of course, a strong Unionist. It is in 
perfect consistency with his dominant idea, and yet to our ears 
sounds odd from an advocate of unity, that he should speak of the 
peace of Villafranca as a “disgraceful peace.” He concludes with 
a grandiloquent burst of patriotism ;: — 

Away with the un-German Concordat, away with the whole government 
of the Romish priesthood ; but no foot’s breadth of German earth must be 
shut out from Germany. What is German in Schleswig must remain 
German. Venice must not be relinquished, Lombardy not given up for lost, 
till Alsace and Lorraine have been recovered. 


Dr. George Berner, M. Carl Vogt, and three other adventurous 
spirits, were inspired apparently by Lord Duiferin’s book to 
attempt a rival visit to high latitudes. Being all keen repub- 
licans, they were somewhat stung with the reflection that a votary 
of constitutional monarchy, like the English Peer, and a supporter 
of democratic Imperialism, like Prince Napoleon, should have 
accomplished this exploit, but that no representatives of true 
republicanism should yet have been seen on the border of the Polar 
ice. To this enthusiasm a very handsome and agreeable book + 
is due. The grandiloquence of the language with which 
the narrative is introduced produces a disappointing effect 
upon the reader. He expects Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla 
at the very least. He is hardly prepared to find it issue in a 
journey scarcely beyond the ordinary reach of the postal steamers. 
Setting aside, however, the pretension with which it is introduced, 
it is a sufficiently interesting voyage. The party began by 
sailing up the Norwegian coast, beginning with Bergen north- 
ward. They visited Drontheim, and then the Lofoden Islands ; 
and then they coasted along among the fjords, until they reached 
Hammerfest. From thence they made an excursion to the North 
Cape, which was the utmost verge of their explorations upon the 
continent of Europe. They then turned westward, and visited the 
desolate island of Jan Mayen, which lies not far from the line at 
which the permanent polar ice begins. They spent two or three 
days off this inviting spot, and landed upon it twice. They found 
it to be an extinct volcano which had left a deep and well-defined 
crater. Beyond the sea birds, a white fox was the only living thing it 
was ascertained to contain. The vegetable kingdom was represented 
by a few very starved grasses and mosses, a stone-crop, a ranunculus, 
and one or two other Arctic flowers. They then made for Rejkjavik, 
and explored the hacknied lions of Iceland. They did not pene- 
trate very far into the island, and do not contribute so much to a 
knowledge of it as several previous German travellers have done. 
From Iceland they sailed to Greenock, through the storm in 
which the Great Eastern suffered so severely, but which they were 
fortunate enough to meet in the open sea. ‘The work: is illustrated 
by a considerable number of drawings by Professor Hasselhorst, 
who was one of the party. It is concluded with a scientific 
appendix, also from his pen, upon the geological characteristics of 
the countries which they visited. In memorial of their exploit, the 
party, despising apparently Lord Dufferin’s possible claims, gave 
their own names to the bay in which they landed, and the vol- 
canic mountain, or hill, which they explored. 

Dr. Tischendorf has fulfilled the promise which he gave of 
precious Sinai MS. in three years. It} 


* Die deutschen Kaiser in Geschichte und Sage. Von Theodor Colshorn. 


* Preussische Kriegschronik. Kurzgefasste Darstellung der Feldziige von 
1640-1850. Von. C. Helmuth. 2 Binde. Leipzig: Hérnecke, London: 
& Norgate. 1862. 

i ische Expedition nach China, und Siam, in den Jahren 
1860, 18¢r, und 1862. Reisebriefe von R. Werne 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 


— Hérnecke. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
+ Nord: Fahrt, entlang der Norwegischen Kiiste nach dem Nordkap, den 
Insein Jan Mayen, und Island. Von Dr. G. Berner, &e. Erziihlt von Cari 
Vogt. Frankfurt a. M.: Jiigel. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
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has now in quarto form, printed length, 
in the lines in which it is written. The printing is done 
with exquisite clearness—a merit of no small consequence 
for purposes of reference and collection. A “ Prolegomena” is 
refixe , in which, among other things, the age of the MS. is 

ussed, Tischendorf still adheres to his opinion that it 
dates from the fourth century. He founds his view mainly upon 
the fact that readings which Fathers, about or just after that time, 
have recorded to have been ancient readings that had nearly 


disappeared, are still to be found in this MS. Especially there 
are some readings upon which Porphyry had founded ingenious 
objections, and which the copyists of succeeding ages had gra- 


dually, with pious prudence, expunged ; and these are ot be found 
in the Codex Sinaiticus. Before the text is printed a list of the 
erasures and corrections which appear in the MS. ; and at the end 
is appended a fac-simile of the uncial characters employ ed. The 
MS. contains, besides the New Testament, the epistle of Barnabas, 
and a fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas. 


The fourth volume of Decisions compiled by Jacob Grimm * 
has been published. The object of the compiler has been to col- 
lect from various local archives the records of the decisions of the 
small local courts in the middle ages, both for the pu of 
providing materials for the elucidation of the old Teutonic law- 
traditions, and also with the subordinate view of throwing light 
upon the language. It has not been without great labour that 
his task, not yet completed, has advanced thus far. He has had 
to contend, not only with the scattered distribution of the mate- 
rials themselves, but with the eccentric jealousy of their keepers. 


A Life of Mahomed*, *, by Theodor Néldcke, is merely a com- 
pilation in popular style of all the accessions to our knowledge of 
the false Prophet’s life and character, which have been derived 


' from the numerous researches that have been conducted in recent 


years. It does not make any pretension to *. higher charecter. 


* Das Leben Muhammeds. Von Theodor Nildeke. Hanover: Rimpler. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1363. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. —ST. JAMES’S 
Tlallé; Platte Viol Violin, Herr Japhe ( 
Vocalists, Mr. rr 


Fraulein Liebhart Santley. Mr. Sofa 
and Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, New Bond Street; 
\JENDELSSOHN NIGHT at the MONDAY POPULAR 


CONCERTS on Monday Evening, May 25, at St. James's Hall. 
M&. CHARLES HALLE and SIGNOR PIATTI at the 
Me. Hall wil play Mendelsohn’ Atdanie and Caprceiow for Plano alone, and 
Piatti Mendeleschn's Variations in D for Piansforte, emd Violomectio. Stalls, 
Balcony, 3s.; Area, Is. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 
M* SICAL UNION.—EXTRA MATINEE. —Tueeda , Ma 
Three. in A, Clarinet, &e. 


At Carlsruhe, the librarian insisted on being allowed to strike out 
of the transcript anything which he thought might operate to the 


discredit of the Government; and his sensitiveness on this point | 
extended to a period so remote, that M. Grimm gave the matter | 


up in despair. At Spires, without any hesitation whatev er, the 
faithful guardians of the public records refused to let him in at 
all. In spite of these difficulties, however, he has succeeded in 


collecting a goodly volume. He complains that hitherto his | 
ardent reception, which, con- | Siar 


collection has not met with a ve 
sidering that it consists of decisions by unknown persons upon | 
minute lawsuits, in a language wholly antiquated, is not a very | 
unintelligible circumstance, 


The second volume of Historical Documents, published by | 


V. Dillinger, under the auspices of the Bavarian Government, 


fully sustains the promise of t 


pay yable as first fruits to the Pope by every church in the world | 
It exists in MS. in the | % 


in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
library of the town of Bologna, to which it was bequeathed by | 
Benedict XIV. 
the sums due from them stated in golden florins in each case. Dr. 
Silbernagl has accompanied the list with a commentary, in which | 
the founder, date of foundation, and ultimate fate of each are briefly 


stated. The Italian names are far the most numerous; but the | 
English names | 


German charches appear to have been the richest. 
occur comparatively seldom. In the same volume are contained 


some records connected with the Councils of Constance and Basle, | 
It | 


drawn — from German and partly from Spanish libraries. 
concludes with the annals of Kilian Leib, Prior of Rebdorf, 
ccounting the events of his time during the most eventful period 
of the Reformation—the years 1524-1548. He was a man of 
some consideration, a strong ag of the Reformation, and 
was acc uainted with many of the most prominent men of the 
time. The first part of the Chronicle, reaching up to the year 
1524, has been previously published. 

Another edition has been published of Nettelbeck’s auto- 
biographyt, a book of some note forty years ago. He was a 
citizen of Kolberg, and had obtained a ‘reputation in Germany for 
the part he took in defending it against the French in the year 
1806. The autobiography, however, extends over a much wider 
space than this solitary patriotic exploit. Among several other 
trades which he had followed in the course of his wandering life, 
he had been a sailor, and in that capacity had spent some time on 
hoard an English man-of-war. His evidence of the condition of 
the English navy in the year 1774 may be of interest : — 

The roughness and harshness that prevail on board the ships of this 
nation are beyond conception. There is no honour and no respect ; you have 
nothing but “Goddam,” and brutal speeches without number. 
from the meanest sailors upwards, is in antagonism to the officers . . . . 
Of the necessary order I have, moreover, seen but scanty traces on these 
-hips. There is not even any fixed time for eating and drinking. Often 


*nough, a cooked piece of meat of ten or twenty pounds weight is hung 
against the mast, and every one cuts off from it what he wants whenever he 


itkes, On either side of it, to make the open table complete, stands the 


bread-basket and the grog-can. 


A useful dictionary of German proverbs §, from the pen of M. 
Wander, is coming out in numbers. The second number has just 
Deen issued. It appears to be arranged with clearness and brevity, 
and the catalogue of proverbs is abundantly complete. Many of 
the sayings contained in it would not, with us, rise to the dignity 
of proverbs. 


* Weisthiimer. Herausgegeben von Jacob Grimm. Theil IV. Gittingen: 
Dieterich, London : Williams & Norgate. 1863. 

+ Beitriige zur gee Kirchlichen und Cultur-Geschichie der sechs 
vetzten Jahrhunderten. 2 Bande. Regensburg: Manz. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1863. 

t Joachim Nettelbeck, Bii zu Kolberg. Ugn. von J. C. L. Haken. 
te" § Dewi Leipzig : Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Deutsches richwérter Lexikon. Von R. F. Wander. Zweite Lieferung. | 

Lapaig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
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J. ELLA, Director. 
THALBERG’S MATINEES MUSICALES.—First Matinée, 
to announce that he will 


° Monda: 74 May 25._S. THALBERG bys the the honour to 
| FOUR MATINEES at the Hanover Square Rooms (being his onl y appearance 
this Season), which will take place on Monday, May 25; ~~ —y*. , June rh and June 
commence Two. Stail subscription for Guineas 


e first. It contains a list of the taxes | and Saturday 


The churches are arranged alphabetically, and 


Every one, | 


15; to at Half-past 
family ticket to admit four (stalls), Three Guineas ; rm) all fi ticket, One Guinea; 
seats, Half-a-Guinea; to be had at the Music Sellers and Librarians, and of Mr. Fish, Hanover 
Rooms, where the plan of the seats may be seen. 


DAVID FISHER’S FACTS and FANCIES 
Saturday Aftethoons'at Three. ‘Stalls, and Gallery, la. Tickets and 
at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 

“LLEVASSOR en VISITE. — SCENES CHANSONS 
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venings ‘uring the May LEV wall repeat his highly suc- 
with change Programme, assisted by Madlic. 
past 
6d. each, to 
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MES! FANNY KEMBLE'S READINGS of SHAKSPEARE. 
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Sorin of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
wiifty-Ninth Annual Exhibition is now Open at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East (close to 


Gallery), from Nine till ao 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The Tenth Annual 
Flemish 


EXHIBITION of P PICTURES, the Contstiation of Artists of the French and 
s Schools, is now open. 


RAPHAEL, — Remarkable Discos ery of one of tthe great 
Raphaels of Charles I., all record of which had been lost since the of James II. 
The Picture bears evidence of been fire at Whitehall, in of the latter 

It is the most important Ital: ever publicly exhibited. On view daily, at 


monarch. 
191 Piccadilly, from Ten to Seven. ls. 


[MPORTANT NOTICE.—THE GALLERY, 14 BERNERS 


will be after the above dates. 


the the sists and only those works that are 
FREDERICK BUCKSTONE, Secretary and Proprietor. 
Roxa AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—June 10, 1863,— 


REMONTAL to be OBSERVED at UNCOVERING the MEMORIAL of tee 
EXHIBITION of i851, and the STATUE of H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, in 
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While assembling’ Military Bands will play. 
The Royal party will be received at the West Dome entrance by the Executive Committee of 


the 
will proceed d dha, Hove too Baleony ener the of 


Horticultural Gardens, and their arrival need by a flourish of trumpets. 
save the Queen ” played by three Military Bands united in the Ante-Garden. 

The Council of the 'Homticnitural Society will present an Address. 

Military Bands will again play 

After which the Memorial Committee will read an Address. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales will order the UNCOVERING of the MEIsOntS which 
will be announced by a flourish of trumpets and a salute of artillery, after which 
will and the Fountains will play. the 

Procession, will then walk round the Gardens, stopping 

Various points to see Mem Garden. 

The route will be marked by barriers and banners; and it is requested that during the 


keep under the cover Arcades. 
The Eahibition Building wali be thrown open to the Visitors. 
GEORGE GODWIN, Hon. Sec. Memorial Committee. 
W. W. SAUNDERS, Hon. Sec. of the Horticultural. 


Rex AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—June 10, 1863. — 
of MEMORIAL of of 1851, in the presence of their 
Regg the and PRINCESS of W 

if ere May 720% up to June 9; and 9m om day. 


CONGR. AL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW, SATURDAY 


23._THE GREAT SHOW of tines SEASON. 
‘Admission, 7s. 6d.; Tickets taken before the day, 5s. SEASON TICKETS 


too well known to need 
how surpassing even all previous Sho 

SHOW. — FIVE. SHILLING TICKETS NOW 


CRYSTAL PALACE GUIN BAS SEASON TICKET ADMITS 


FREE to the GREAT FLOWER SHOW. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of MEMBERS will be held at the Society's 
House, No. 12 Hanover Square, London, on Friday, May 22, at Twelve o'clock. 
H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 


By Order of the Council, 
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THE FIRST GREAT INTERNATIONAL SHOW of | HOSP iTaL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 


and other il be held at the HALL, Islington, 8. contributions. 
the k commencing May 3. te View on ONDAY, May 25 (after 4 when expenses of this charity. 
Fox-hounds will be judged in public in font of PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 

Monday, May 25th (afterd4p.m.).. .. 

Thursday. Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
F ‘TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Consultations in 


: | London at the City Turkish and Hy ydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
For the use of School: 11 4.x, on Wednesday _ and Friday, between | and 


Friday and ithe (THE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. — BEN 


Street, Liverpool Road 


fortable 
EDWARD the SIXTH'S SCHOOL, Norwich. ghd of tient an try” For wl of 
THREE EXUTBITIONS at this the annual val iu, respectively of £30, £30, England Wage, an ys, and Its Water Cure be had by enclosing 13 stampesof Mr. 

the Exhibitions will be tor four years at the School, subject to certain condit Shuttleworth, Hoo seller. Tikley 
ard to conduct a —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 


and pi 
The peeeneten will be chiefly limited to Greck and Latin Grammar, Translation, and V. R. BEST for GENTLEMEN. [2s. 64.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. (3s. 64.3 


mn posit: 
Candidates must be under 15 years of During the Examination they will be received ALWAYS READY, Public and Private. — 26 Queen Sovane, Russert Sevans. 
into the Head Master's house } From Six to p.m., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


The names of to te to the Rev. A. 
Jessore, School House, Norwich, of whom further [NDIA OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
to Somerset Ho mae, Strand, Seward, ication) Lists of the 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. — The GOLD MEDAL of the £9 Somerset, House, Strand, forward, (on, application) Liste of the’ 
above gubect sent in tothe of the’ will be the best Essayon the awarded for T SERS. KASHMIR FLANNEL INDIA GAUZI ZE WA AIST- 
‘The Hesay will be read in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, at the presentation of Prizes to the | ©0475: end INDIA TWEED SUITS, which can only be 


Victors in the Ol Olympic Contests to be held in Live ao, June 1863. 


For further particulars, apply toJounw Huttey, . Sec., Athletic Club, Liverpool. 
| ah ly for i i i diate use, a New Style of Dress for Gentlemen 
President and Visitor_The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. One Guinea. Nicoll’s Llama, new Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paletots, and other Overcoats, 
Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A.., Fellow and Tutor of New College,Oxford. Two Guineas 
Arrengemante have been ede for commencing the College Buildings so that they may be ii. J. & D. Nicout, 114 to 120 Regent Street, W, ; 22 Comhill, . E.C.; and 10 St. Ann’s Square, 
ane ler. 


opened for the reception of Pupils during the summer of 1864. 
. M. INNES & CO., Wine Merchants, 69 Strand, offer their 


FoR the FORTHCOMING RACES.—H. J. & D. NICOLL 


For P. and Shi to the Honorary from whom further | 
ares apply Secretary, any 


L. STUMMES, M.D., Malvern, Hon. Sec. | SHERRIES, of the gf Messrs, Gonzalez, Dubose, Patrick Garvey, 

AJOR R. C. BARNARD, late of H.M. 41st Regiment, Vino de Fasto, Duke's Moniilia, 60s, Ports shipped by, 

B.A, (1861) of Emmanuel College,Cambridge, F.L.S., receives PUPILS to be prepared for — — rad & Co., oes burn, oo Quarles Harris & Co., of 
Public Schools, or for College, the Army, or other Professions. Cambridge House, Bays Hill, 7, at 75s. 


PRIVATE TUITION by the SEA-SIDE.— The Rev. 

PUPILS to prepare .B.A., tate y | Linesin College. Grind, "Perma family 

prepare ols, ke. Terme, £100 year— id Hocks, shipped by Mess & kling, from 438. to 66s.; still, 36s. to 48s. 

ss, 2 Leamingt« Villas, Ellenborough Pak, Weston-super- Mare 0. age Most of the above 
esses 


Woolwicn, SAN DHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS. Wines supplied from Bonded Stock free for Navel or Export. 
takes -A., Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, GAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 


MILITARY EDUCATION at Bromsgrove House, Croydon.— carry powder, and Cry Sane mey be abiained fom ll Venjorsand wholesale of 


_ Curry 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. somo SQUARE, Louvon. 


WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuiti e ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER for BREAD, PASTRY 
PUPILS, who are reading. f for above, and prepare B ‘The Queen's Private Baker says is most invention.” 7 


RIVATE TUITION on the MALVERN HILLS.—A ()UININE.— Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT on WATERS’ 


married Cle an, experienced in Tuition, without parochial charge, who tak PREPARATION of QUININE (so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine"’) testifies 
limited pumber ot to prepare tor the Public Schools, Professions, oa has to its Full list of testimonials forwarded by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's 
\. rences, Rev. Ur. Vavowan, late Head Master of Harrow,and parents of pupils. Cannon Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others 
Address, Rev. EB Foro, West Malvern Park. 30s. a dozen. 


‘- 2 | Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 
NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. —A Military | 
re tor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with him, will be happy to meet “DE. PUNCH” on VACCINATION, — If Vaccination be 
Both, and A Sraance, M.A., 12 Princes We 12th, 13th, tish College of Health, sith, Euston Road, London, May 14, 1863. 


J[NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. — DR. DE JONGH’S 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
di f L 
Ge Ifill, the Committee have been compelled to REMOVE thelr OFFICES to 100 LIiGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


FLEET STREET, where, from this date, sf communications sre to be prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 


By Order of the Committee, 
May 5, 1863. HENRY W. GREEN, Seeretary. TION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
AUTHORS.—TALES WANTED.—Good Original Stories, 
MS., containing 5000 to Aemrge words, will be liberally for; and rejected MSS. ret para! very rk 
at the ‘Author's ris Of short Stories most are ui when 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


involved, they shouid be in favour ot the National Church. slations quite unsuitable.— 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F-R.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany,” &e. &¢. 


RRATOR, care of Mesers. CM Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13 Red 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. Jongh's that Cod Liver Oil prod 
produces the 
T°? WEST END PUBLISHERS.—To Let, a Shop, with | desired effect in a shorter time ne ote t kinds, and hat ig dves not cause the nausea and 
Rooms above, in the immediate vicinity of Paternoster Row.— For particulars, address | 
¥. Z. Advertisement Agents, 59 Fleet Street, EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.8., President of the Medical Society of London, &e. &c. 
ANTED, in an Engineerin Establishment in Lancashire “ For several years past I have been in the habit of ribing Dr. de Jongh’ ite Sam 
W GENTLEMAN, to undertake the Mechanical and of | Stich have also employed with view tess teeirselative of the iain 


the Business in conjunction with the Partners. Libera! xed minimum, and a per- | 
centage, to amount of business done.— App iy byt ssible accompanied with Dr. pe Joxou's Con Liver Or is sold only in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
ssed X. Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; and labelled with his stam a signature, wirsout 


-, James Street, Esq., Solicitor, Manchester. 
ATENT.—To be Sold, a PATENT for the Manufacture of a | repecable Chemis and 

Scientific Article of great and | unquestionable utility and demand. Facilities for Zz ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, w.c. 
ment. A Partnershi; might be arranged.—Address, Parent, care of Gilbert Heard, —— 
Solicitor, 38 Cannon Street West, London, E.C: Ts or THREE of PARR’S LIFE PILLS may be taken 

ONEY. — £10, 000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE Young or at any thane, pines, beni 

to Officers in the ‘Arm and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private Gentl % ‘ai 

upon of hand, life legacies, lan land. or other seach. Directions with euch box. 


C E'S BALM of COLUMBIA, established upwards 
W ITHOU SSER —At the Commercial Sale Rooms, of Forty Years, is the best and only certain remedy ‘sree Gaavered. for preserving, 
Mincing Jone, London, ,on THURSDAY, May 21, for One about them turning grey. bottles. Cc. 


300 lots of PORT W ‘The wine will be on show at and Brokers’ Othce, ‘hemists Perfi 
the 18th and until the time of For Catalogues and Particulars a ply to fon, Hair ond Ser ont 


Son, & Horcuins, tors, 11 Lane ; or to & Co., Sworn | 

rol ers, ar . 
: ORALIUM SILEX, an entirely new substance for 
Dirt Lia, , to Noblemen and Gentlemen forming or addin C ARTIFICIAL TEETH, which will neither ~ a decay. remaining firm im the 
mouth, trom fa to a complete set, without springs, wires, or any visible uttachment. It gives 


— of the greatest support to all loose or tender teeth, and vertectly the p 


ies, &c. poses of 

blished, 8) 1 logue Raison ousa: mestieation and articulation. No painful operation required. only by 

Classes of Splendia Books of Prints, Picture Galleries ‘Works, Beauti- the late Louis Philippe, and the ex-Royal Family of France, &c._ At home till 4. No 

fully Illuminated Manuse:ipts on Vellum, &c. &c., Pp 1 Notices and | connexion with auy person in the same p No. 64 G Street, 

having determined in the ity-seventh year continuance in TEP 
commence Selling-off his very extensive and wainabie Stock of Books, all those in this sas mabe | EETH. —Mr. EPH RAIM MOSELY’S IN V EN'1 ION, _— 
time 
This very interesting and valuable Catalogue will be forwarded, post free, on the receipt of — a jifetine, ARE enemies ally pre Ot TASTE e colour of the gums, to which 

LILLY, and 18 New Street (removed from Bedford Street cf Fasten other material” CONSULTA 

ew ap amount of com ty uinable by the use of an, 
Garden, Wee TIONS FREE. —9 Street, Grosvenor Square 


with any one of the same name. 


E N 
is allowe in Town or ptions, One Guinea and Exhibition Ciass 17, teeth rom five 90 
x! Sireet, or the and success system 

CHEAP BOOKS. Good Surp = Copies of the following | 7 

NOW ON SALE, at BULLS IBRAR greatly reduced prices: PARAE FINE WAX CANDLES—Two, Three, and Four to the 
Liven Engineers Du Chall Aen. art eo recommend for thely erg appearance and brilant Free per 

mains, zot's Cou ames st, | s. 
other superior books. —Bull's 19 Holles Square. ssid by WHITMORE CRADDOC K, Wax handlers an ithin, 
Cc. 


London 

W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often ; 

occurring to Literary Men, Public Characters, and Persons RS me, bi ARAWAX CANDLES, Three to the Pound.—These noble 

An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Srecimen Boox or T'vpss, and Candles, manufactured by Price's Patent ¢ Candle Compan . for Dinner-table Chande- 

information for Authors, sent on application, by liers, recomend tiemseives their beaut of light. Price 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. Is. 4d. per |b. W. M NRCHANE, 253 Regent Oxford Street. 


MALVERN. —THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, Mer Mae the ) Prine Medal, 
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NORTH BRITISH and cEROANTILE INSURANCE 


Tocorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acta of Parliament 
Accumulated and Invested 
Anoual Revenue ., 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on the most liberal terms 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


i amon, on 
The he new Li Lite Busi: ransacted in 1862 as follows 
Petites, Amount Insured. Premiums, 


£768,334 £23,64 
Forms of Propo and ever nfrmation willbe farihed on aplication tthe 


LONDON .. $8 THREADNEEDLE 
” 4 NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
‘West-End Office, A WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


TSS of COURT HOTEL is 


here! given thet the CEBTINICATES for the SH. 
exchan, for the Bankers’ receipts on and after 
63 Lincoln's I 
nn Pisids, WC. By Order, 


SOUTH- “EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY—FOUR PER 


CENT. DESEXTURS STOCK.—The Directors are ore prevare’ entertain A Appliontions 
oA the same PERPETUAL FOUR PER CENT. DEB 
K which | ie entitled to Frise he Property and Income of t 


£7,433,700), 


ite ‘our per Cent. Stark; to to the Bosks of the Compan: in 
peda Allottees, the day om payment of Stam; ae other ex The fixed Di 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
London:—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Liverpool:—BROWN’S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE. 
Fire—Capital.. £1,000,000 
Life—Capital 100,000 
Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq. (Chai of the tional Discgunt 
Deput Chairman— {Fire- Mr, Alderman. pee (Dakin 


Extracts from Fire Company's Report. 
Fire Premiums for the first nine ae to December 31, 1862, exceed ........ eesceece £25,000 
—$— + upwards of £16,000 have been received, 


Of which Ge 
being an increase of 173 per cent. over second, and 500 per cent. over the first 
quarter. 
The losses are 4,000 
Or 16 per cent. of the net Premiums, after deducting for R 
The Balance on the nine months’ business is upwards of ...........+..+-+++ eoccecocece 11,000 | 


The Insurances on House Property have been 3! per cent. of the Home Insurances. The 
risks ordinarily termed special being only 8 per cent. 

The new Life Premiums for the first six months exceed £4,000, assuring £141,700, 

Home and Foreign Fire and Life Insurances at moderate Premiums. 

Mercantile Insurances at the reduced rates. 

Commission allowed to solicitors and others. 


Special features, see Book Prospectus. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLEREHUGH, General Manager. 


DON. Instituted 1823. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 


Invested Assets .. 
Anuuai Income 
or and Forms for ‘cilecting ‘Assurances, apply tot ctaary, the Society's 
leet London, E.C. 
ofhee,Flet Sect, WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
April 1863. wary. 


NORWICH U UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Instituted 1808, upon the principle of | Mutual — 


This Society — Unusual Ad to the Assu 
The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. ~y 4 than those of most Ufices. 


The whole of the Profits belong to the Assur 
One-hslf of the first five Annual Premiums may remain as a permanent charge upon Policies 


effected for the whole duration of life. 
Present Position of the Society. 


The Accumulations exceed ee 22,000,000 
The Amount Assured isupwardsof 25,570,465 


Annual Income exceeds eo 200.000 
_€2,112,512 have been paid to the ives of d d Members during the last Ten 


ears. 
For further information and us apply at the Society's Office, Surrey Street, Norwich ; 
Crescent, New Bridge Street, Black — London. 


PECIAL NOTICE 
CLERICAL, 


MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE soc: TETY.—Established 182 

All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale before. Tune 30, 1863, bing be entitled 
at the NEXT BONUS t one year's additional Share of Profits over later “Assure! 
Table of Rate+, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained of any of the Society's ‘8  heeats, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


minus 8. SMILES, Secretary. 
URNISH your HOUSE with the best ARTICLES: they 


are the cheapest in the end. .—DEANE & Co.'s priced FURNISHING LIST may be had 


Bridge Railway Terminus, 12, 1863. 


on application or post free. list enumerates the leading articles from ali the various depart- 
bedding, Britannia and brass utensils, turnery, brushes, mats, 
&e.— Deane & Co., London Establishes A.D.1 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM 58. 


BURTON has LARGE sHow- ROOMS devoted to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The of each is at once the largest, 


newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, ty on at 
with those that have tended. to to make his Establishment the most in this 
Bedsteads 64. to £20 Os, each. 


88. Od. to 26 0s. each. 


Shower Baths, from........ 
6s. Od. to £3 10s. each. 
rate.) 


Lamps (Moderateus}, froma: 
kinds 


Pe STOV ES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

S.—Buyers of the above are soqnestod, before finally de to visit WILLIAM 

ROO: such an ot FENDERS, 

KANGES, CHIMNEY- PIECES, FIRE- IRONS. and. GENERAL, IRONMONGERY, 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or engnlsieness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 23 15s. to £33 10s. ; bron fenders, 
with stan 8, 78. to £5 12s. 3 ag fenders, 23 3s. to «11; ditto, with rich ormolu u ornaments, 
from £3 3s. to +18; chimney- rom £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 44 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- «plates. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE m is, and free by It contains 
upwards ot Five Hundred Lilustrations of his j il ater yt ‘Of Steriing Silver and Electro- 
Piate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Sto 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Frere, | Urns, an 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, taths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron an ads, Bed - 
ding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the he ‘Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4,5, and s 
Place; and | Newman's Yard. 


Des JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
ese, in SMEE" SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’ 
TUC LY Paize Mepat or given to 


— say in their Report, page 6, No. 


“ The somnier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy,and moderate in price;” +“ acom- 
bination as simp. eas “4 ingenious;"..... as healthy ‘it is comfortable.” 
bi »holsterers and Bedding W lesale of 


‘0 of m Up 
the Manufacturers, SMEE & 3, Finsbury, London, E.C 


| E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF.—The foundation 
for all Mattress Bedding should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress is 

and me for generai use. HEAL & SON'S new Patent LE SOMMIER BLAST rue 

PORTATIF is made in three separa’ . and is therefore light and pestabies it is also 

and durable; and as it has no stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth 


& SON’S ILLUSTRATED C: ATALOGUE, con- 
ey Designs and Prices of 100 fpotetende, as well as of 150 different articles of 
Bedstcad, and Bedroom 


Furniture, sent free b HEAL & SON, Bedding 
on Manufacturers, 196 Tottenham | Court Koad. w. F 


CHUBB'S S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR oat STREET- DOOR LATCHES, 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratic and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard. London: Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverh 


___13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W, 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
NEW BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon, Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Wn. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq. “Vv re Peter Martineau, Esq. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. John Alldin Muore, Esq 
Lord G. I. Cavendish, ME. Sir Alexander Morison M. D. 
Frederick Cowper. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. ae Twining, Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, Esq S. H. Wollaston. Esq. 
The pOUrrasLe, established in 1762, was one BS the earliest Offices on the mutual 


entire profits are divisible Members, no portion of the being diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ yee Offices, or for * Commission " to agents, 
During the century of its existence it has paid £16,460,000 ta clalens, and £15,260,000 fi 


hi 
borne invested capital, on December 31, , 1862, exceeded Five millions sterling. 
rest,” in 1 1859, d £770,000, as 


The senerve at the last * as a basis for future 


division 
under the Bye-Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
in the bonuses. 
assurers in the oureeas ons (0008) will be placed ap kms that number after payment of 
premium, and wi mtitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all A. bereits of the Office 
oF — The full value is paid on surrender, be any deduction. 
Loans ow Ponserrs. ¢ Directors will make advances on of the Policies. 
A Court of Directors | is held every Wednesday, from 11 tol Selock to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; = Short Account of the Society may be had on eppuiontion, personally or 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
(CHARTERED BANK of AUSTRALIA, and 
Head Office 20 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, 


HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical &c., and 

Manufacturers of every deserigtion of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDIZ VAL 
FURNITURE, Paper Hangings, &c. Designs and t.stimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced 
Catalocue. neon anplication.— Show Kooms, 33 Southampton Street. Strand, W. 


G GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


| OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, Eagiish on mand Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
uted. 


nishing orders y exec 
NDON —Suow Rooms, 45 Oxrony Srnerr, W. 

and Snow Rooms, Baoan Staret. 

Established 1807. 


Dp! NG-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS for 
Candies and Gas, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 
Vases and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


ALGERIAN ONYX MARBLE.—HOWELL, JAMES, & CO. 
respectfully announce that they are NOW EXHIBITING upwards of One Thousand 
Manufactured of this beautitul MARBLE, which almost every 
imaginabie variety of Work of Decorative Art, including Clocks, Candelabra, Vases, Guéridons, 
Tnkstands, Tazzi, Card ‘Trays, Jardinitres, Porte Bouquets, La 


Statuettes in Parian, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, ‘644,000. 
With agencies and branches at Bombay, K Kurraches, C Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, Hongkong, 


d Shang’ 
rporation buy and sell bills of (exchange, at the above-named places, is | 
rredit, ur dertake th the sale of Government and other securities, 


and receive deposits at interest, the terme = which may be known on application. 


CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITED). 
. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £350,000. 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir J. D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart., M.P. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK FP. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esa. Sir 8. VILLIERS SURTEES, K.B. 
Debentures at 5, 5!, and 6 per Cent. 


The Directors EYLON COMPANY (LIMITED), geipertged ty a Resolution 
of the of the General Meeting of the Company. 4, 1863, to 
borrow a sum of money not exceeding the unpaid portion Capital, are 


amps. ing &c. &c. 
These Gapent articles are speciaily suitable for marrage © H.,J., & Co. are the exclusive 
— for the Company, whose rep d at their Establish 
t—_5,7,& 9 Regent Street. 
“MiNion, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 
tects, the Gentes and "ethers, that in consequence of the increasing demand for 
ane and M Pavements, and the view of facilitating the execution of 
they have an additional SHOW ROOM at their Conduit 
don, where will be constantly in attendance to afford all 


information required. 
Drawings and Estimates, on the recei ef Plans, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 


cation at the manufactory, 
MINTON & CO. e the present opportunity of stating that they have always in stock a 
large —y watied assortment of Tiles suitable fur Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other ornamental 


purpose 
Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
WHEATLEY & CO.’S WwW aghom) Parcel Express, 
Passenger, and Insurance Agenc; 
TARIFFS po THROUGH RATES TO FIVE ‘HUNDRED PLACES. 


“a .W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


red to issue Debentures for one, and five years, at 5, per y 


and f be 


ither with th 
Mortgage in Ceylon and Mau either or Wil arras 
By Order, ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Oma RACE, and FIELD GLASS, | matchless for great 
best selection at prices 


ify a of definition. 
sintznitying power and sharpnem of W.. Corner of Conduit Strect 


PENCILS, & Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A. W. Faner’s 
Polygrade, Lead old by all Spatignere ont and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 


HE ALEXANDRA HAIR WAVER.—A oni and novel 
invention for giving a graceful, permanent Wave to the Hair, in t rite 
fashion worn ies Royal the Princess of Invented by ‘by UNWIN 
airdressers, 24 Piccadilly, Loudon, at 14 stamps, wi! 
645 


ALBERT, Court at Is. the pair; by post 
illustrated 
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The Saturday 


_ [May 16, 1863. 


purty OFF TEA.—All Prices reduced Six nce 

a carriage free within miles. ‘Teas, Coffees, and 

railway station or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. 


DR. CUMMING'S ANSWER TO BISH 


er und. OP COLENSO. 
meray, Tes MOSES RIGHT and BISHOP COLENSO WRONG: being 
Spices obi free to any 


Popular Lectures in to Parts 1 and “ Bishop Colenso Pentateuch.” 


E.} LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 


pate Sole F 

S A U Cc E.—LEA & 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Sold by Crosse & Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen uni 


PERRIN 8S’ 


F. & Co.. Paternoster Row, and Sonthampton Row. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


est free Edwards BACON'S ESSAYS, with Annotations. By Ricnarp 


Wuarety, D.D., Archbishop ‘of Dublin. 
London: aaa Son, & Bovan, West Strand. 
day, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. Reprinted from “ Fraser's 
Magazine.” 


London : Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


IGHT WINES. — Hock, Moselle, Beaujolais, direct from 
Gromyrs.— Bapertal ‘Wine Company, 314 Oxford Street, W.: City Offices, 15 John Street, 


Crutched Friars, E. 


ALLSOPPS ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Joun F, 


Sole Contractors for 
& Son's India Pale and Burton Ales, and 
Stout; Importers o: Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores 
‘Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


: the Royal Exchange, E.C 


Bottled Beer to the International Exhibition ; Agents 
Guinness, Son, & Co. on 


day, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
and COUNTRY | SERMONS. By the he Rev. CuARLES 
Kineoszey, Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 

By the same Author, 
NATIONAL SERMONS. 2vols. Second Edition, 10s. 
THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Third Edition, és. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. ‘Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


rue WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES, — 


No. XLVI., APRIL 1863. 
Conrents : 
I. AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTIONALISM. 
Il. THE REFORMATION ARRESTED. 
IIT. RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
IV. THE JEWS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
Vv. LADY MORGAN, 
VI. TRUTII versus EDIFICATION. 
VIL. THE ANTIQUITY OF ore 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1}. Theology and Philosophy—2. Politics, Socio- 
logy, and ‘Travels—3. Science—4. History Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 
London : Triienrn & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
On Monday, June i. oe be published No. I1., to be continued Quarterly, 8vo. Is. 6d., 
s. 6d. per annum post free if paid in advance, 
HE ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation. By Members of the Atpine Civs. Edited by 
H. B. Georce, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Contents: 
THE SESIA JOCH. By H. B. Gronce, M.A. (with Maps). 
THE LAUTERAAR SATTEL. By Captain Campnere. 
THE COL DU MONT BRULE. By Rev. C. H. Pitxixorox, M.A. 
AN EXCURSION IN DAUPHINE. By Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A. 
THE COL DELLE LOCCIE. By J. A. Hensox, B.A. 
ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN IN WINTER. By T.S. 
‘THE MONCH. By Courts Trorree, M.A. 
IEW of SIR CHARLES LYELL'S on the GLACIAL PERIOD 
n his Work on THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
With other Narratives, and Notes ona variety of subjects. 
*,* Advertisements intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded by the 
23rd inst. to the Publislers, 
Messrs. Loncman & Co., 1 14-Ludgate Hill, FE. c. 


Latest Direct Southern War News. 
THE INDEX of MAY 14 
‘ Further Southern Accounts of the Attack on Charleston. 
Extracts from the Charleston Papers from 9th to !3th April. 
Telegraphic War News in the Southern Papers to 13th April. 
The Richmond Press on the recall of the Confederate C i 
Letter from Mobile on Southern War Songs. 


TIE INDEX is published every Thursday afternoon at 13 Bonverie Street, E.C. 64. 
in operation, by which Papers from all parts of the 


contains: 


Thanks to ar now i 

Confederate States are reeeived within from twenty -five to thirty days of their date, the Index 
is enabled to present, by means of copious extracts, a faithful reflex of the opinions and tone of 
the South rn press, ‘as well as the latest war news direct from Southern sources. Regular 


Correspondents of “ The Index” are posed = the three principal centres of the Confederate 


London : Parker, Son, & Bovry, West Strand, 
This day, Third Edition, 5s. 
ANDROMED. \, and other Poems. By the Rey. CHAr.rs 


K Regiu: Professor of Modern in the Universit; 
By the same Author, 


THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. Third Edition, 5a. 
MISCELLANIES. Second Edition, 2 vols. 13s. 
YEAST: a Problem. Fourth Edition, 5s. 
London: Panksr, Sox, & Bours, West Strand. 
This day, demy 8vo. 18s, 
A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, Diagrams, &c. By C M 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior ior Physician’ to the London Dover Hospital, and 


Middlesex Hospita 
London: Parker, Sox, & Boorx, West Strand. 


This day, Svo. 12s. the Fourth and concluding Volume of 
(THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the REIGN of 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By Wirusam Massey, M.P. Vol. I. to ITI. 12s. each. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bownn, West Strand. 
DR. WORDSWORTH ON how RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 
vols. post 8vo. 15s. 
(TOUR is in ITALY. By Cur. Wornswortn, D.D., Canon of 


estminster. 


Rivixctoxs, Waterloo Place, London. 
Now ready, small Svo, 3s. éd. 
"THE LIFE of MOSES, in a Course of Village Lectures, 
with a Preface Critical of Bishop Work _on the Pentateuch. By the Rev. 
T. Taornton, M.A., Curate of Golborne, ire, and Fellow of the University of ie 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place, London. 
Third Edition, corrected, with Appendix incorporated, 

A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL EN GLISH- GREEK 
LEXICON, founded ona jet we prepared by J. W. Yoyo Ph. Dr. of the Taylor 

Institution, Oxford. Revi improved by the Rey. T. M.A 
Fell low Trinity ‘College, Cambridge, and Henay M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, 


AP DP with Speci Page, may be had of the Publishers. 
Riviwovoxs, Waterloo Place, London. 


Just published, 1 vol. 12mo. 126 pp. 2s. 6d. 
AY TLLI AM and RACHEL RUSSELL; a Tragedy, in Five 


. By AxpreasMvuxcn. Translated from the Norwegian, and published under 
the sanction of the Poet, by Jomw Hrvricer Brrr. 


“ The drama before us is worthy of the subject, which it treats with both power and skill.” 
“ Very well done.” —Globe. Dial. 
Taivner & Co., 60 Pati Row, London. 


States—at Charleston, and Mob 
CONDU CT of a “TIMES” NEWSPAPER in 
GLAND. See the May Number of “THE 


ION to the 


CHU of ENG 
CHURCUMAN'S FAMILY MAGAZINE. Is. 


London: James Hooo & Sons. 
ATHEDRAL of ST. FINN BARR, CORK. — THE 
BUILDER of this Week contains-—Fine View of Interior of propose | Cathedral for 
Cork, with Plan. Also, Articles on Japanese m4 with Lilustrations, the Architectural Works 
at the Royal Academy—American Bridges—Recent Excavations in Rome—British Sculptors, 
Sanitary Matters and other Subjects, and the Art News of the Week. 4d.; or by post, Sd. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden; and Newsmen. 


HE ANTIQUITY of MAN.—The Syno opsis of Opinion on 

this highly important question, commenced in ." ‘BLIC OPINION” of Saturday, 

May 9, will be continued in the of Saturday, May 16. The Number for May 9 has been 

reprinted, and is now on Sale. To be obtained to order Lg any Newsvendor, or from the Office, 
ll Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2d: free by post, 


ARCHITECTURAL ART. 
Now published, Is, 


A LECTURE on the CONDITION and PROSPECTS of 
ARCHITECTURAL AB Delivered at the Architectural Museum by A. J. B. 
Beresrorp Horr, Esq., M.A., D -, President. Published by request. 

Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


‘his day, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
AT IS FAITH? A Reply to Dr. Baylee’s 
lege, 


Dr. Colenso. A Letter addressed to the Rev. Joseph Baylee, D.D., St. Aida 
and to all Theologians and Di Roman Catholic as weil as Protestant. 
Layman. This Letter raises a new and startling question, ee whether Reves! ea t tis is 
indeed incomprehensible, and whether God ever expected men to believe Yor one) 
‘The author maintains that it is a downright absurdity to sey that Truth o k atural 
or revealed, is that Truth is ta the understanding light is to 
the eye, and that Reve 7 in particular is so simple and easy that it was unde 


New Serial. No. lon May 30. Vublished eckiy. One Penny, 


r | ‘WE REFLECTOR; a Journal of Useful and Entertaining 
Reodinn consitias of Original Astistes on Questions of the Day, and Selections from 
the Works of Good Authors, on dui Interest. 
Office of * The Reflector.” 22 Paternoster Row, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Crown 8vo. 960 pp. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


HE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, on the labours al Ban er, Webster, Ozilvie, 
Nichardson, Craig, Goodrich, and other rs, comprising many thousand 
new words which modern Literature, Science, Art, and F ZZ have called into existence. 

*%* The above work is being also issued in Seven 1s. Senthily Parts, the first of which was 

published on May 
— Bookseller. 
London: Warne. & Rovriever, Farringdon Street. 


VV ANDERINGS of a BEAUTY. By My. Epwin James, 
London : Warne, & Farringdon Street. 


vols. 8vo. cloth, £2 16s.; or half-caif, gilt, £37s. 6d. With #00 original Lilustrations 
by John Gilbert. 


ROUTLEDGE'S SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Howarp 


UNTON 
“ We have said enough to show our appreciation of Routiedge’s Shakespeare. For such an 
edition thereis room. The Pen, the Pencil, and the Printer have eeiven together in honour- 
able rivalry, combining of text, of i id beauty of type. The 
result is werthy ny of the and we can say ith conscience to atl who wish to receive or 
t the Bard in a becoming dress, buy he Times, 


matiedge’s Lilustrated Shakespeare.’ 
London: Rovriever, Warne, & Rovriepor, Farringdon Street. 


hermen, and is rovesied to children and babes, and is only hidden from the wise 
learned, in whom preconceived ideas and prejudices hinder the perception of truth. 


London : Printed and Published for the Author by Ropent Hanowrcxe, 192 Piccadilly. 
Fifth Edition, 1 vol. large Svo. 35s. 
LAW of CONTRACTS. By C. G. Apprsox, Esq., 
Tenant, 


Ry Law. Treating of Sales, Werrentien, Mortrages, L Landlord and 
and Services, Building Contraets, Ba rties, Carriers, Insurance, 
pan Fan Agency, Partnership, Public Companies, Bills, Notes, &c. 
London : Srrvens, Sons, & Hayxes, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 
Second Thousand, cheaper Edition, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
"THE DIVINE LITURGY: a Manual for the Altar Office; 
from Ancient Sources. Edited by the me. Onsy Suriey,M.A. A few Copies of the 
Edition on toned paper, with Plate, remain, 3s. 6d. 
London : Masreas, Ald te Street, and New Bond Street. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 stamps. 


(THE IE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and a the Preven- 
Royal Dispensary for 


tion of Deafness. By Wm. Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Diseases of the Ear, Soho Square. 
Just published, Third Edition, 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
_On DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, arising from Gout, Neuralgic 
Renstaw, 356 Strand, W.C. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


HE PENTATEUCH and its RELATIONS to the JEWISH 
and CHRISTIAN aay ey By A. Norton, late Prof. of Sacred 

Hist. Harvard Univ. Mass. U.S. by J. Tayier, B.A., Principal of 

Manchester New College, London. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


1 vol. imp. 4to. 319 pp. with 22 Plates, 31s. 6d. 


| NTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FORAMINIFERA. 
M.D., F.B.S., F.L.S., &c. ; assisted by W. K. Panxen, Esq., and 
London : Published for the Ray Socrery by Ronnat Harnwiene, 192 Piceadilly. 


Just published, 1s. 
D’S RELATION with her COLONIES. A Reply 
Sentie the Right Hon. C. B, Adderley, M.P. By the Hon. Joseru Hows, Premier of 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 
New Novel.—Crown 8vo. 400 pp. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
a OSEPH ANSTEY; or, The Patron and the Protigs. B 
D.S. Huxny. “Told with cleverness and . The story is one that will be read 


THE REV. DR. HOWSON’S HULSEAN LECTURES. 
Preparing for publication, 


O* the CHARACTER of ST. PAUL; being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1862. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D. D., Principal of the Collegiate 
lnctingion, 1) Joint-Author of the “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul;” Author 
of an Essay on “* Deaconesses.” 
London: Green, & Co., 14 Hill. 
ambridge: DeiGuton, Bett, & Co. 
Now ready, 8vo. a 10s.; or — uy on Northumberland prefixed, 
clo} . 
SCELLAN — HISTORICAL and and BIOGRAPHICAL ; $ 
iews.”" be SIDNEY- 
GrBson, or Lincoln’ F.S.A., F G8 ke 


much interest." —Observer, April 19. 
don: Joun Witson, 93 Great Russell Street, W. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


HOUSE of SCINDEA: a Sketch. By Jomn Hors, 
late Superintending Surgeon of Scindea’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the 
Court of Gwalior. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CBRISTIANITY and COMMON SENSE. By Sir 
Lovcuby Jongs, Bart., M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: LONGMAN, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF PROF. HALL’S WORK ON CALCULUS. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, and the CALCULUS of VARIATIONS. By Tuomas G. Hatt, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s eee, London ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s ; 

and late Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, carefully 


revised. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUTLER’S 
MODERN ATLAS, WITH 4 ENTIRELY NEW MAPS, 


Now ready, royal 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d.; or, royal 4to. (full size of the Maps) 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


N ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Rev. S. Butter, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School.” New Edition, enlarged to Thirty -three full-coloured 
, drawn and engraved on Steel by E. WELLER, F.R.G.S.; accompanied by a 
complete Alphabetical Index. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T, Burier, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Rector of Langar, 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


COMPLETION OF DR. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, with Exercises. By M. M. 
Kauiscn, Ph.D., M.A. Part II. The Exceptional Forms and Constructions ; 
preceded by an Essay on the History of Hebrew Grammar. 
*,* Part I. The Outlines of the Hebrew Language, with Exercises ; being a Practical 
Introduction to the Study of Hebrew, 12s.6d, The work complete in 2 vols. 25s. 


London: Lonoman, Greer, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. sewed, 3s.; or cloth, 3s, 6d. 
yeences of ARITHMETIC ; Fourth Edition, carefully 


By Rev. J. A. Gatsraira, M.A., and Rev. 
S$. Havcuton, M.A., F.K.S. in the University of Dublin. Also, Improved 
Editions of the followi ing Manuals by the same Authors: — 
ASTRONOMY . ALGEBRA, Part L.........++ 
HYDROSTATICS EUCLID, 2 Porte. each 
OPTICS MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 73s. 
Or Sixpence more each Manual in cloth lettered. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
THE REVISED CODE. 


On Wednesday next will be published Parr I., 9d., and Part II., Is., to be followed 
| a few days by Parr III., and completed without delay in Six Parts, 

GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in Six Standards; each 

pon heer Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. 

Especially ted to meet the requirements of the Revised Code, By E. T. STEVENS, 

Associate of King’s College, London; and Cuartes Hore, Head Master, Lough- 

borough Collegiate Schoo), Brixton, late Master of St. Thomas's Collegiate School, 
Colombo, Ceyion, 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
Lately published, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d 


BRIEF EXAMINATION of PREV. ALENT OPINIONS 

on the INSPIRATION of the SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW 

TESTAMENTS. By a Lay Member of the Church of England. With an Intro- 

duction by Henry Bristow Witson, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 

The object of this work is to show, from Epistles, that the theory of the rat 
cies observable in the Pentateuch universal of 

and Is, and from mistakes in opinion tenable. 
in the Apost 

LonGman, Green, & Co., 


London : 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S, 
Crown 8vo. with 101 Illustrations, 12s. 6d, 
EAT considered as a MODE of MOTION: a Course of 


Twelve Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun 
Tynpat, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. 


13 Great Street, W. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MAY. 


Lot and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. Norroy. 3 vols. 
TRAves on HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: 
mmer’s Ride tin the Great Wall of China. By Geoncz Fizmme. 1 
royal 8vo. pieces ‘Map and 50 Illus’ (WWeat week. 
DVENTURES oy ‘RESEARCHES among the ANDA- 
MAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Movar, F.R.G.S., &c. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. BrorHeRToN, Author 
of “ Arthur Brandon.” 3 vols. 
ALSO, NOW READY, 


LZE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. Cuartes B. Grason, 


M.R.1.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 2 
“ A very interesting account of convict life. It be carefully read.” —The Reader. 
* All concerned in that momertous pion. | the treatment of our convicts, may peruse with 
interest very valuable information and the very useful laid before 
them by M most pleasant and lucid manner possible.” 
[STORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES I. to the DISGRACE of CHIEF suerics COKE. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER. “vate Student of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
pols TS of CON TACT BETW EEN SCIENCE and ART. 
By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 8vo. 5s. 
Ait JES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 
TIME of "LOUIS XVI. 2 vols, 
without interest. It is well written, 


book which no one can syimeied ent vivid ; 
and has something interesting to say of almost every celebrity of the days voor Louis X L" Star, 


rPHE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Com- 
From Original 


pleting “The History of King of France and Navarre.” 
tic Sources. ER. 2 vols. with Portraits, is. 


Authen: 

HE LIFE of “EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
Nati London ; Illustrated by his Journal and Corvespondence. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT QT Second Bd tion, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 

MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QU EEN of SWEDEN. By 

HENRY WOODHEAD. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. 

REAL and the IDEAL: Poems. By Anrmur LLEWELLYN. 

Bound, 5s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


EART and CROSS. By the Author of “ Margaret 
d.” 1 vol. 
bad walt actighefu work. The interest of the narrative is preserved from the opening to the closing 
It cannot fail to add to the reputation of the aut! a, anne te is in peer respects so charming 


that that it would in iteelf at suffice to make a reputation for any 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON. = Third 
ill satiety most readers; it is full, well worked out. 


lot is broad, and the interest goes on increasing to th by far the best work of 
Ketion Mr. Jeatfreson has yet written. The episode of * physician's daughter, 


may take its place beside * Little Dombey’ for its pathos. 
ECIL BEAUMONT. Hon. Savitz. 
“A pleasant, well- wien © book. eS h and the scenes 


HE DESERTED. HOUSE o of AW KSWORTH. 3 vols. 


“A novel of absorbing interest, closed by a d d as it is elaborate 


and consistent. ‘The work is valuable as vividly il ing fem: and paens and 
it everywhere presents indubitable traces of a highly cultivated intellect, waited ith subtie 
‘08 


powers of reflection and analyses, and with the skill of a well-practised pen." 
AS STEEL. By Watrer THornnvry. 3 vols. 
“ A clever book; full of genuine feeling. ———— Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO NAME.” 
THE WOMAN in WHITE. 6s, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 5s. 
ANTONINA. 5s. 
HIDE and SEEK. 5s. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. 5s, 
BASIL. 5s. 


“ Beyond anntion the best and clearest | Force been so admirably set forth. That 
ae. exposition of the dy A. F motion, heat, electricity, and magnetism re- 
that has yet been given to the public” spectively produce anc ‘are produced by one 
Spectator. another, — be well known to us as a theory; 
“ Never before, as it seems to us, unless in but here we hive it proved and illustrated by 
lectures and dissertations of Faraday—at experiments and ar- 
ce the lecessor, master, a md of rang uch a manner that they conduce 
Author—has the doctrine of the Unity of toan inevitable corollary.” — Lancet. 
London: Loneman, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


HE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH critically 


compared with the Holy Scriptures and found wanting; or, a New Exposition 


of the Doctrines of the Christiau Religion, in Harmony with the Word of God, and | 


not at Variance with Modern Science. By James Stark, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 
London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
IARTON’S COMPLETE SOLUTIONS of EVERY 
CLASS of EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA ; forming a complete Course on the 
subject, and calculated to facilitate and extend the study of Mathematics as a Logical 
Course. By J. Wuanron, B.A., M.C.P., late Mathematical Examiuer for the College 


of Preceptors. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


~~ On Tuesday next will be published, 8vo. 15s. a New and thoroughly revised 
Edition of the First Volume of 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since 
the Accession of George II]. 1760-1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, C.B. 
*,* The Second Volume may also be had, 18s., and the work complete in 2 vols. 33s, 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
MR. READE’S NEW POEMS. 
Next week will be published, with Portrait on Steel, 
(THE LAUREATE WREATH, and other POEMS, By 
Joun Epmunp Reape. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
MRS. FANNY KEMBLE’S AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
Just published, | vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a GEORGIAN PLAN- 
TATION in 1538 and 1839. By Frances Anne Kemece. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
of FEUDALISM, BRITISH and CONTIN ENTAL. 


Bewt, Author of the - Diction &c. New Edition, 
and say by Cyavus R. Epmonps. 


GREEN, Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Koch Volume handsomely bound in cloth, g 


y John Giibert, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
READY THIS DAY. 


I 
WAYFE SUMMERS: a Novel. By Tuomas Ancuer. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 


ARABIAN DAYS and NIGHTS. 


i By Ma R. Power. Post 8vo. 


Rays from the East. A 


THE KING’S MAIL: a Novel. By H. Hort, Esq. 3 vols. 


post Svo. 3is. 6d. 
LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


Royal 8vo. 1s. 
THE INSECURITY of BRITISH PROPERTY in PERU. 
Imprisonment of a British Subject. 
Contempt of British Authority. 
Bad Faith and Fraud in the! Administration of the Law. 
Persecution endured in the Attempt to obtain Justice. 
An Appeal to the Representatives of the British Nation. By Henay pe Worre Canvete. 
London : Cuarman & Hat, 193 Piccadilly. 


Demy 8vo. Is, 


on the MERCHANT of VENICE. 
Victor Hvco. Translated, with the permission of the Author, by 
London : Caarmaw & Haut, 193 Piccadilly. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas in folie, 30s. 


TTALIAN IRRIGATION ; a Report Addressed to the Hon. 


a f Directors of the East India Com , on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont 
witha Sketch of the Lrrigation Yevem of Northern and Central India. By 


Baiap C.. 
Bracxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. ea? 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IN-DOOR PLANTS, and HOW to GROW 


THEM. For the Drawing-room, Balcony, and Greenhouse. Containing 
clear Instructions by which Ladies may obtain, at a small expense, a 
constant Supply of Flowers. By E. A. Marine. New and cheaper 
Edition, 1s. 

*,* An Edition on fine paper, bound in cloth gilt, with coloured 
Frontispiece, may be had, 2s. 6d. 


' By the same Author, 


FLOWERS for ORNAMENT and DECORA- 


TION, and HOW to ARRANGE THEM. With coloured Frontispiece, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


SONG BIRDS, and HOW to KEEP THEM. 


With coloured Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: containing a 


Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, 
the most approved Methods of Treatment, and the Properties and Uses 
of Remedies, including many New and Valuable Medicines, with Direc- 
tions for Preparing them, and Rules for the Management of the Sick 
Room. Expressly adapted for Family Use. By Jonny Garpner, M.D., 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 
(In a few days. 


AGNES of SORRENTO. By Harriet 


Bercuer Stowe, Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c. New and 
cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Now ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLAH, a 


Mohamedan Gentleman (chiefly resident in India), and his Trans- 
actions with his Fellow Creatures: interspersed with Remarks on 
the Habits, Customs, and Character of the People with whom he had to 
deal. Edited by Epwarp B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A. New and 
cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
CHESTERFORD. By the Author of “A Bad 


Beginning.” 3 vols. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


[ Nearly ready. 


ADRIAN L’ESTRANGE; or, Moulded out of 


Faults.” 1 vol. post 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


ARROWS in the DARK. By the Author of 


“Said and Done.” 1 vol. post 8vo. [ Ready. 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. By Mrs. Gasket, 


Author of “Sylvia’s Lovers,” &c. (Reprinted from “All the Year 
Round.”) 1 vol. post 8vo. [ Ready. 


THE STORY of ELIZABETH. (Reprinted 


from the “Cornhill Magazine.”) With 2 Illustrations. 1 vol. post 
8vo. [ Ready. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasxett, 


Author of “Mary Barton,” “North and South,” “Life of Charlotte 


Bronté,” &c. ‘Third Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 4 [ Ready. 
SRIRMISHING. By the Author of “ Who 


Breaks, Pays,” “ Cousin Stella,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. [ Ready. 


A SIMPLE WOMAN. By the Author of 


“ Nut-Brown Maids,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. ({ Ready. 


THE MOORS and the FENS. By F. G. 


Trarrorp, Author of “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &c. 
New Edition, with 5 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 5s. (Nearly ready. 


AFTER DARK. By Author 


of “The Woman in White,” &c. New Edition, with 5 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in CASHMERE and 


THIBET. By Captain Ksicmr. Demy 8vo. with many Lithographs and Woodcuts, 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. A popular 


Edition, with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


THE LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. By the 


Count De 


AN ERRAND to the SOUTH in the SUMMER of 


1862. By the Rev. W. W. Mater. 


THE THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo. 


*«* This Work is Copyright, and Booksellers are h d infri tof 
* against any infringemen 


A SECOND EDITION of SIRENIA; or, Recollections 


of a Past Existence. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in NEW ZEA- 


LAND. By Lieut.-Col. Canzy, Deputy Adjutant-General. Post 8vo. with an Tlus- 
tration. (On Monday. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. By 


Col. Sir James E. Arexanver. Post 8vo. with an Illustration and Map, 1s. 6d. 
(Ready this day. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


TEA CULTIVATION, COTTON, and other 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS in INDIA: a Review. By W. Nassau 
Lees, LL.D, Calcutta. Post 8vo. &s. 6d. 


SALE of WASTE LANDS, and the IMMI- 


GRATION of LABOUR in INDIA: the Resolutions, Regulations, De- 
spatches, and Laws relating thereto. Compiled by W. Nassau Legs, LL.D. 
Calcutta. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. By Suruer- 


LAND Epwarps, Author of “ Russians at Home.” 2 vols. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 26s. 


THE HORSES of the SAHARA and the 


MANNERS of the DESERT. Containing the Origin of the Arab Horse—the 
Barb—Weight carried by African Horses—Breeds—the Sire and Dam—Rearing 
and Breaking-in—Diet —-Grooming—Coats— Variety of Colours—on Choosing 
Horses—Shoeing—Harness—the War Horse—War between Desert Tribes— 
Usages of War—Ostrich Hunting —Gazelle Hunting—the Greyhound— Hawking 
—the Chase, by Abd-el-Kader—the Camel—the Sheep—Life in the Desert—the 
Arab Aristcracy, &c. &c. Br General E. Daumas. With Commentaries by 
the gt ABD-EL-KaDER. ranslated from the French by James Hurron. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 


THE NATIONALITIES of EUROPE. By 


Dr. R. G. Latnam. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 


an Account of the various Diseases to which the Enuine Race are subjected, 
the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions in plam Eng- 
lish. By Eowaup Maynew, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. A k which should be in 
the possession of all who keep Horses. Third Edition, 8vo. with 400 Illus- 
trations, 18s. 6d. 


A COURSE of ELEMENTARY MATHE- 


MATICS. By J. R. Youne, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast 
College. Second Edition, 8vo. 648 closely-printed pages, 12s. 
By far the best el 'y course of math ics in our language.” — London Review. 


A GAZETTEER of INDIA, compiled from 


Documents at the India Office, and other Official Returns made in India. By 
Epwarp Tuornton. 1 large closely-printed vol. with Map, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA. Containing a 


copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a complete Chronological Index of 
Events. By Epwarp THornton. | closely.printed 8vo. vol. 12s. 
Students who have to pass an examination in the History of India will find 
r. Thornton's the best and cheapest volume to consult. 


NEW MAP of INDIA—1863. _5ft. Gin. high, 


Sit. 8in. wide, in a case, £2 12s. 6d. This Map, which has been drawn by Mr. 
Jobn Walker, Geographer to the India Office, from the latest Surveys executed 
by order of the Government of India, indicates the Railways and Telegraphs 
made and in progress; it also shows the British Territories subdivided into 
Districts or Collectorates, and the position and boundary of each Native State. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and OFFICIAL 


GAZETTE, issued weekly, supplies ali the Government Orders, Promotions, 
Appoint ts, R Is, &c., to the latest date, together with a complete 
summary of events, all local, individual, domestic, and other news which is 
likely to interest residents at home. Subscription, 24s. a-year, post free ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. 
Just published, 309 pp. 5s. 
QOMETH ING NEW; or, Tales for the Times. Edited by 
Evsrace W. Jacon, late Captain 99th Regiment. 
“ A charming story book.” —Naral and Military Gazette. 
“* Something New’ is worth buying." Hampshire Chronicle. 
Emmy Farrurvute, Victoria Press, 834 Farringdon Street. 
Just lished, fep. Svo. 332 pp. 8s. 6d. 


publ: 
PHILIP of KONIGSMARKT, and POEMS. By Maresco 
Peaace. 


Bast, Montacu Picxerine, 19% Piccadilly, W. 


Third Edition, } vol. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. é 
RAC LES from the BRITISH POETS: a Drawing-room 
Table Book and pleasant Companion for a Round Party. By James Surru. 
Viator Brotnrks & Co., 1 Amen Corner. 
Just out, 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
DR. HARLEY on JAUNDICE, its Pathology and Treat- 
ment; and on DISEASES of the LIVER and PANCREAS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Watton & Maserty. 
648 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. NEW BOOKS, &c. 


— 

Immediately, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
DENISE. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle BALLADS and SONGS. By Bess Rayner 
acquired reputation of Miss Parkes entitles anything bearing her name to 


welcome and consideration.” —Keader. 
Just ready, crown 8yvo. 


EGENDS of the LINTEL and the LEY. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ey nee THE STORY of QUEEN ISABEL; and 
other Verses. By M. 


“ Real insight into and ond lem tothe ee fan to 
no 


Fep. Ove. da. 64, inde tof trai ter is reached and without straining. 
MILDRED’S LAST NIGHT Or, the Frank- gem of rice, “Phere is hardly linen hie ie ie that 
lyns. By the Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage.” 
“ is well put and 


“HE ODES and CARMEN SACULARE of 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. HORACE. Translated into English Verse by Joux Coxtetox, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


GLIMPSES into PETLAND. By the Rev. | . wit te wes 


J. G. Woop, M.A. faultless renderings, yy the Author's vocation is to discern 

° commensurate metres, for the Professor knows Horace so well, that he would think it sin to ert 
in less or more; and aqueste rhymes, for Mr. Conington's ear is known to be sensitive and 
fastidious.” — Literary Times 


“In this book Mr. Wood introduces us to a variety of new and pleasant acquaintances. Cats 
and dozs, of course, are there, and anecdotes of their intelligence never tire us eat but Snare is 
also a less usual pet in the shape of a chameleon, which is very interesting. ‘ortoises ond 
toads, a leopard and a porcupine, are thrown in promiscuously, and even spiders and a | 


ciaim their share of attention.” — Guardian. iFirst Series, Seventh Edition, 8vo. Second Series, Third Edition, 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Averame 
KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. B D. | Anne Procrer. 


“ Rich in beautiful thoughts, beautifully expressed.” —Muscum. 
Ricumonp, Author of “ Annie Maitland.” Illustrated by M. J. Booth. | 


| 
“Tt is a book that war with confidence be placed in the hands of little maidens, and we are 
quite sure that even wit mat the charming illustrations the tale itself will be read with plea- 


sure and prult."—Daily News, In a few days, crown 8vo. 
ie THE DIVINE AUTHORITY of the PEN- 
Crown 8vo. 24, Gd. 'TATEUCH VINDICATED. By the Rev. Daxret Moone, Incum- 


CHURCH STORIES. Selected and Revised | bent of Camden Church, Camberwell. 


by J. Ensxise Cranks, M.A., Editor of the “ Parish Magazine.” 


Containing “ Winnie Barton, Nature's Nobleman,” “ How Ben Clitte Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Changed his Mind,” “ God’s Hammer.” A MAN UAL fi 
or COMMUNION CLASSES 
tnd potion and COMMUNICANT MEETINGS. Addressed specially to the 
of diciiuu we have seldom seen equalled." — Guardian. Parish Priests and Deacons of the Church of England. By C. 
Pic — CLARKE, M.A., Author of “ The Acts and W ritings of the 
Apostles.” 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BRITISH BEETLES. Transferred in 259 


“ Far too readable,and even amusing, to pass without notice = ch pecpte sey. y be very 
ne that their country should be presented in Ireland "—Saturday Plates from Curtis’s “ British Entomology ;” 3” with Descriptions by 
E, W. Janson, Esq., Secretary of the Entomological Society. . 


Fep. 8yo. 6s. 


2 HOME LIFE of ENGLISH LADIES Ato. 803 Figures, cloth gilt, £3 3s. 


Stafford,” “ Romance and its Hero,” &c. fessor Harvey's “ Phycologia Britannica,” with Descriptions in Popular 


Those who are acquainted = o=. Gatty's * Parables from Nature,’ and especially with 
Parabies about Red net be told that the part ite bee 
executed by a ona conver. Tn her present work she 


OME in y 
M. E. Rocens. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Possesces the great merit of being, not the work of a mere writer-tourist hurrying oven the 
vas H ALC YO N; or, Rod F ishing with Fly, 
tunitics of becoming acq the inner life of the tent and the harem." —£ramincr, Minnow, and W om. To which is added a short and easy Method of 


Dressing Flies, with a Description of the Materials used. By Henry 
Wave, Hon, See. to the Wear Valley Angling Association. With 8 
Crown 8yo. Illustrated, 9s. 6d. Coloured Plates, containing 117 Specimens of Natural and Arrtiticial 
Flies, Materials, &c., and 4 Plates illustrating Fishing, Baiting, &c. 


SERVIA and the SERVIANS. By the Rev. “ By selecting the best portions from the various works extent. end ol seseitfyine the descrip 


tions, Mr. Wade has succceded admirabl: 


W. Denton, M.A. paraphernalia of the angler.” Bell's Li 
of 
of entities, well as to those who desire to compare 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
AN OLD MAN'S THOUGHTS about| SCHOLE MASTER. By 


THINGS: being Essays on Schools, Riches, Statues, Books, Place and Mayor, _— 


D 0 whth is a book al; scholars and 
Power, the Final Cause, &e. sa by but one with 
at is poms book. Its quaint humour and its recondite anecdotes would alone Lnglish Churchman, 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


8vo. 12s, THE THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR 
The EARLY and MIDDLE AGES of} ANTONINUS. Translated by 


ENGLAND. By C. H. Pransox, M.A, Fellow of Oriel College, | ,“A work which has always with 
Oxford, and Professor of Modern History, King’s College, London. Zu Rave peal charm 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.— 7HE SCHOO LMASTER of 
ALTON, a Novel, by Kenner Deene, Author 
of “The Dull Stone House,” will be published 
in a few days. 


A publication well worth your Lerrern to Prrt (Lire, Vol. ITI.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA: 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
Manufactures, Commerce, History, Geography, Biography, 
and General Literature. 


Fighth Edition, 21 vols. 4to. Tustrated upwards of 5000 Engravings on Wood and Stecl, 
£25 4s.; or half-bounud russia, £31 


A complete Index, published separately, forms a read ond wettl Ke to the contents. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CITARLES BLACK. 
LONDON SIMPKIN, M & CO. 


WORKS ON BOTANY 


By J. H. BALFOUR, M.D. F.R.SS. L. & E. 
Professor of Botany in the Universtiy A$ EGabereh, and Regius Keeper of the Royal 


MANUAL of BOTANY: an Introduction to 


the Study of the Structure. Phy siology, and Classification of Plants. Crown 8vo. pp. 700, 
with 820 Illustrations, 12s 


CLASS-BOOK of BOTANY: being an Intro- 


to fhe Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 8vo. pp. 1114, with 1800 Illustrations, 
price 3 
The same may also be had in Two Parts. 
Part I. STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
Svo. 103. 6d. 
Part II. Comprising the ELEMENTS of VEGETABLE 


PHYSIOLOGY, CL ASSTF ICATION, BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY, and FossiL 
BOTANY. Witha Glossary of Terms. 8vo. 2is. 


THE BOTANIST’S COMPANION; or, 


Directions for the Use of the Microscope, and for the Collection and Peseaien of 
Viants. With a Glossary of Lotauical Terms. Crown svo. 2s. 6d. 


Iv 
OUTLINES of BOTANY. New Edition, 
revised ond enlarged, designed fe Schools and Colleges. Illustrated with nearly 600 
Wovdcuts, pp. 712, tcp. 8vu. 83. 


FLORA of EDINBURGH : being a List of 


Plants found in the Vicinity of Edinburgh,with Map. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


CUEAP EDIVION OF “LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET.” 
Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, } vol. 6s. 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 
Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” (Ready. 
Now ready, 2 New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 


“Guy Livingstone.” (Ready. 
Nearly ready, a New Work on the 2-5 Culture of Fish, entitled, 


Frank Buckianp. 
‘ow ready, at all ac? Li ‘ies, 3 vols. 


TAKEN UPON TRUST. By the Author 


of “ Recommended to Mercy.” (Ready. 
Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of 


“ Barren Honour,” “ Sword and Gown.” 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley's ne ” The Fifth Edition is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 
his day, 3 vols. revised, corrected, and Four Chapters added. 


CAPTAIN DAN GEROUS. By Gezorce 


Avovstus Saza. 


A TANGLED SKEIN. By Axzany Foy- 


BLANQUE. 3 vols. ready. 


THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


By J. Smentpan te Faxv. 3vols. 
LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Mr. NEWBY has this day published, 3 vols. 6d. 


YESTERDAY and TO-DAY; a Sequel to “Fifty Years’ 
Recollections, Literary and Political.” By Cynes ., 
“ For half a century and upwards Cyrus Redding has plac 
men of letters, and been on terms ot ab our most pie ‘litterateurs 
and politicians. He was with Lewis, Wolcot, 
‘Topham, Sheridan, Lockhart, Canning, Lamb, Scott W Hoge, Moore, “Campbell, ers, 
Laly Morgan, Leigh Hunt, &c.; and with Cuvier, nulés, Suchet. Schlegel, 
stuel, Montemont, Humboldt, and other distinguished foreizners. A portion of his expe 
and his chit-chat were given in his ‘ Fifty Years’ Recollections,’ but reserved. likes akiifal 


T. C. Newry, 30 Welbeck Covent 8 
ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


This day is published, 1s. 


THE CORRELATION 


OF THE 


NATURAL HISTORY SCIENCES, 
The “ Rede” Lecture 


DELIVERED IN THE SENATE-HOUSE BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY O¥ 
CAMBRIDGE ON TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1863. 


By D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. 
Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Honorary Fellow of King's College, London, &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


THE SUBJECTION OF THE CREATURE 
TO VANITY. 


THREE SERMONS 


PREACHED BEFORE TIE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE IN LENT 1°63. 
To which are added 
Two Sermons preached at Cambridge on Special Occasions, 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster, and of the Order of the Bath, 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; and PARKER, SON, & BOURN, LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


This day, handsomely printed in small tto. with 2 Mlustrations ars: Nort Parton, R.S.A., and 
Initial Letters to each Chapter, 7s. 


THE WATER BABIES: 
A Pairy Tale for’a Land Baby. 
By the Rev, CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


AUSTIN ELLIOT. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


This day, J printed in 18mo. with Vignette by J. Nort Patox, A., and Initial 
tters to each Story, extra cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s. 03. Gd, 


THE FAIRY BOOK. 


The best Popular Fairy Stories selected and rendered anew by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 2is. 


WAR PICTURES FROM THE 
SOUTH. 


By B. ESTVAN, Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. 


With Portraits of 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON 
JOUNSTONE. R. LEE. 
BEAUREGARD. HENNINGSEN, 
McCLELLAN. BURNSIDE, 
AND PLANS OF BATTLES. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
REVISED TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


CLASS A. 
For all Books in the Library, including the New Works as they appear, 
One Guinea per Annum, 


CLASS B. 


For recent Works, the first demand for which has subsided, 
Half-a-Guinea per Annum, 
CLASS C. 

For the Standard and other Books in the Class C Catalogue, 


Five Shillings per Annum. 
‘The Class C Cotalegue compuitte ont vested of gubliched 


"THE POLITICS of CHRISTIANITY. By Epwarp MIALL. 


Anravr Murari, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C 
This day, complete, 2s. 


Theatre is founded upon this 


| Establishments, with ‘Lists of Surplus 


DUKE'S MOTTO. The popular Drama at the Lyceum _ ote 


8 Cit. oan and the Branch 
The terme of Subscription to the London Society the sor sate, Sill be 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD BTREET, LONDON. 
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16, 1863. 


This day is published, Is. 


THE WAR IN POLAND, 1830-31. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


A Chapter from his “ History of Europe from the Battle of Waterloo to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGI AND LONDON, 


2 vols. 18s, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN STANZA, 
By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


“Tf the translator has prodneed a work which, davies caught the spirit of the poem, c: 
delight those to whom the original is a scaled book, he can desire no higher praise: and ae 
praise bel nuts justly to Mr. Worsley... . He has placed in the hands of nglish senses a poem 
which deserves to outlive the present generation. "Edinburgh Review, April 1863. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. 5s, 


POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS, 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &e 


With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map separately, 
comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas. 


Imperial Folio, hal/-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s, 64, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


RE-ISSUE OF 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’S 
HANDYBOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 


Seventh Edition ; to which is now added, 
A Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. 


With a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Holl, 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIL AND LONDON, 


Lately published, with Map, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A VISIT TO THE ISTHMUS OF 
SUEZ CANAL WORKS. 


By GEORGE PERCY BODGER. 


LONDON: SMITII, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW WORK ON NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Map and 4 Engravings, 5s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WORK IN NEW- 
FOUNDLAND: 
Reminiscences of Thirteen Years spent there. 


By the Rev. JULIAN MORETON, 
Colonial Chaplain at Labuan ; late Missionary at Greenspond, Newfoundland, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


VINDICATION OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 


This day, 8vo. 14s. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE BOOK 
OF DANIEL, 


And other portions of Holy Scripture; with a Correction of 
Profane and an Adjustment of Sacred Chronology, 


By W. R. A. BOYLE, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 


Royal 8vo. 6s. 


THE FINE ARTS’ QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by B. B. WOODWARD, 
Librarian in Ordinary to the Queen. 
(Pant I. ina few days, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR, THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 


GIULIO MALATESTA: 
A Novel. 


By THOMAS ADCLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Author of “La Beata,” “ Marietta,” &¢, 


week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


3 vols. post 
CHARLIE THORNHILL: 
A Novel. 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 
(Ou Monday. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 19% PICCADILLY, 


NEW WORE IN PROSE, BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


— 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE RING OF AMASIS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF A GERMAN PHYSICIAN. 


Edited by OWEN MEREDITH, 
(Nearly ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERNAL OSBORNE. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 


FALSE POSITIONS. 


By Mrs. OSBORNE. 


[Nearly ready. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 
STRANGE THINGS AMONG US. 
By H. SPICER, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 19 PICCADILLY. 


DYCE’S SHAKSPEARE. 


New Faition, in the press, to be complete in 8 vols. demy 8vo, 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


This is nota snore Get wi wiih, in 1857; on contrary, it will 
present a very materially al ths large bey. of 
critical Sones atmos entirely new in w his 
allusions to customs, &c., will be fully explained, 


A Volume will be published every alternate Month. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each 5s. 


THE FARM HOMESTEADS OF 


ENGLAND. 
A Collection of Plans of English Homesteads existing in 
different Districts of the Country, 


Carefully selected from the most approved Specimens of Farm Architecture, to Tllustrate the 
Accommodation required under Various Modes of Husbandry ; with 


A Digest of the —— Principles R ised in the Construction and 
rrangement of the Buildings. 
Edited by J. BAILEY DENTON, M. Inst. CE, F.G.S. 


Engineer to the General Land Drainage ard Improvement Company. 
Pant I. is published this day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


‘NEW ROOMS, 50 NEW BOND STREET. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 1.—FOR THE CHURCH. | No. 2—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


With Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the | In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen 
new Venetian Swell, worked by the heel of the right foot, by which This Instrument, finished in a style superior to any other kind, 
means a crescendo can be produced without the use of the Expression whole of the interior mechanism being French polished, is onto 
Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. It has a 
Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas, Venetian Swell worked by the heels, thus doing away with Ars kneo 
Pedals, which are sometimes objected to by Ladies. Price 60 Guineas, 


These Instruments eained the Prize Medal, with the following award : —“ Novelty o construction of Harmoniums, cheapness, combined with excellence of 
manufacture, and fine 


CHAPPELL & NEW PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL’S NEW TWENTY GUINEA PIANOFORTE, with check | CHAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No. 1. Size, 4 ft. 
action. French Mahogany Case, Compass 6% octaves,C to A. This 3 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. ; height, 3 ft. 10 in. Compass, 6% oct.C to A. Neat 
Instrument has only just been brought to Sputection at a Foreign Factory, case, with square fall, 35 Guineas. No. 2. Size, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. ; 
expressly built with the view of making a really superior Instrument at height, 4 ft. Compass, 6% oct. C to A. Handsome case, 45 Guineas net 
the lowest price ible. It has the very best Check Action, the Full cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly secured, and are con- 
Compass, is made in hard and durable ‘wood, and is in all respects a structed of solid mahogany. They are of such excellent manufacture 
nice piece of Furniture as well as a perfectly satisfactory Pianoforte. 


Messrs. Chappell strongly recommend it as superior in all respects 
to Second-hand or other Cheap Instruments; the advantage to pupils 
in practising on a good Pianoforte, with a perfect touch, will be found 
inestimable ; and the price is so low as to be onl attainable by the 
best machinery in a part of France where skilled. labour is plentiful 
and cheap. 


CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN PIANINO: a very elegant Pianoforte, of 


small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; 

admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent 
for keeping in tune; and the chea mers Pianoforte with check action 
yet made. Price 25 Guineas in ahogany ; 26 Guineas in_Rose- 
sate hd Walnut ; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 


throughout, that they are confidently recommended as being admirably 

adapted for India and for the Eastern Empire generally. The price 

includes (1) packing-cases of tin and wood ; (2) a suitable tuning ham- 

mer or key ; (3) a tuning fork ; (4) some additional strings ; (5) a Book 

+e Tuning and Preserving the ‘Instrument ; (6) and the carriage to the 
ks. 


CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.— 


To amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and 

COLLARD quality, the English Model will be found the most perfectly 

satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. The action is of the same 

simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially ada 

to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionat ie to 

the tuners. ‘In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret (similar in all 
ets to other instruments at 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In 


ls. 
SATU 


best Walnut (similar to other 60 Guinea instruments), 40 Guineas, 
An immense Stock of Second-hand Pianofortes and Harmoniums. 
Descriptive Lists sent on Application. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR SSCS COURTOIS’ CORNETS-A-PISTONS, TROMBONES, EUPHONIUMS, &c. &c.; ALSO FOR ALBERT’S 
CLARINETS AND THE SICCAMA FLUTE. 


Military Bands supplied with every necessary. Drawings of Instruments, §c., sent on application. 


CHAPPELL’S STANDARD WORKS. 


CHARLES HALLE’S EDITION of BEETHOVEN’S | RIMBAULT’S 100 PSALM and HYMN TUNES for 


Seen }-, -4 Snewed and edited, complete im 3 vols. 2is. each ; or separately, | | the IIARMONIUM, selected from the most eminent Church Composers. 4s.; cloth, 5s, 


S 1 U 


HARMONIUM, Le to the L yt snd ay Tunes in common use, composed and 
SONATAS, carefully fingered and edited, complete in 2 vols 21s. each ; or separately, | arranged expressly fur the ts.s cloth, Ss. 
|RIMBAULT’S 200 CHANTS by the best Church 
CHARLES HALLE’S EDITION of MENDELS- | 
| RIMBAULT’S 50 SHORT VOLUNTARIES for the 
tg expressly suited to small Churches and Chapels. 4s.; cloth, 5s. 


AVOURITE AIRS with Variations, carefully bn 1 
po bt of this celebrated work. The Organ or Pianoforte Score, iss.s cloth, le. Separate 
| Parte Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Base—each Sut cloth, 6d. 


RIMBAULT’S NEW SINGING TUTOR. Adapted NAVA’S CLASSICAL FAVOURITES, selected from 


from the valuable work of Lablache. is. the works of Mesart. Hayén, Besthoven, Ressint, end Weber, arranged for the 


forte. Just published: 

RIMBAULT’S HARMONIUM TUTOR. A concise . . . 

4. Andante, Symphony C Minor, Beethoven 

CHURCH HARMONIUM, with Two Rows of Keys.| 
Classical Masters, expressly arranged for this instrument by Dr! 2 33 
NEW SACRED WORK for the HARMONIUM.— Wit “Creation.” 


Ya 100 TRISH MELODIES for the PIANOFORTE. 


Haydn, Handel, udel, Re., and exyresly sulted to sinall Churches and Chapels. Ly Ye. Being No. 42 of CHAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. Just published, post 


4s.; in cloth, 
50 OPERATIC MELODIES for the PIANOFORTE. | 100 SCOTCH MELODIES for the PIANOFORTE. 
i. Bor No. 43 of CHAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, Just published, post 


Brigg Mo. 41 of CHAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. Just published, post 
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ROE ANDREW 


WooDE, at Xo. 5 New-street 
Office, Nu. 38 Sou! 


Square, in the 
Street, Strand, of Bt. Covent Garden, in the County 
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